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The  family  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  on  the 
father’s  side,  were  English,  but  he  had  an 
Irish  mother  ;  and  in  Dublin,  where  his  father 
held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Brst  Duke 
of  Ormond,  he  was  born  in  1675.  The 
Duke  was  one  of  the  governors  of  Charter¬ 
house,  and  there  Richard  Steele  was  placed, 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  entered  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  He  remained  till  he  was  seven- 
%  teen  ;  and  from  his  ready  scholarship  of  after 
years,  as  well  as  the  kind  expressions  long 
interchanged  between  him  and  its  old  head¬ 
master,  Dr.  Ellis,  he  may  be  assumed  to  have 
passed  fairly  through  the  school.  Of  his 
positive  acquisitions  only  one  is  known,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Not  the 
glory  of  bis  having  carried  off  every  prize  and 
exhibition  attainable,  if  such  had  been  bis, 
would  have  interested  us  half  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  here  began  bis  friendship  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Addison. 

The  son  of  the  Dean  of  LicbBeld  was 
three  years  older  than  Steele,  who  was  a  lad 
of  only  twelve,  when,  at  the  age  of  hfteen, 
Addison  went  up  to  Oxford.  Three  years 
at  that  age  are  the  measure  of  submission  or 
authority,  and  Steele  never  lost  through  life 
the  habit  of  looking  up  at  his  friend.  He 
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went  himself  to  Oxford  in  1692,  at  the  head 
of  that  year’s  post-masters  for  Merton  ;  but  ^ 

his  intercourse  with  the  scholar  of  Magda-  '  ' 
lene  bad  not  ceased  in  the  interval.  Pleasant 
traces  are  left  for  us  which  connect  the  little 
fatherless  lad  with  visitin^s  to  Addison’s  fa¬ 
ther,  who  loved  him.  Like  one  of  bis  own 
children  be  loved  me,  exclaimed  Steele,  to-  , 

wards  the  close  of  his  life.  Those  children, 
too,  apart  from  bis  famous  schoolfellow,  he 
thanks  for  their  affection  to  him ;  and  among 
the  possessions  of  bis  youth  retained  until 
death  was  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  good  old  Dean,  giving  his  blessing  on 
the  friendship  between  his  son  and  me.”  The  j 

little  black-eyed  dusky- faced  lad  had  made  I 

himself  popular  at  the  Lichfield  deanery ;  j 

and  be  brought  away  from  it,  we  will  not  i 

doubt,  that  first  ineffaceable  impression  which 
remained  alike  through  the  weakness  and  the  i 

strength  of  his  future  years,  that  religion 
was  a  part  of  goodness,  and  that  cheerful¬ 
ness  should  be  inseparable  from  piety. 

Entered  of  Merton  in  1692,  his  college 
career  is  soon  told.  Having  passed  three 
years  in  a  study  of  which  he  showed  after¬ 
wards  good  use,  and  in  a  companionship  ! 

which  confirmed  not  the  least  memorable  of 
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friendships,  he  left  Oxford  with  the  love  of 
“  the  whole  society,”*  but  without  a  dej^ree, 
after  writing  a  comedy  which  was  perhaps 
as  strong  a  recommendation  to  the  one  as  a 
disqualification  for  the  other.  He  burnt  that 
comedy,  however,  on  a  fiiend  telling  him  it 
was  not  worth  keeping.  Quick,  inventive, 
and  ardent ;  easy  and  sweet  in  temper,  social 
and  communicative  in  tastes  ;  with  eager  im¬ 
pulses  and  warm  affections,  but  yet  forming 
his  opinions  for  himself,  and  giving  them 
shape  and  efficacy  without  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences  ;  the  Dick  Steele  of  Merton  was  the 
same  Mr.  Steele  of  Hampton  and  Blooms¬ 
bury  to  whose  maturer  philosophy  many 
charming  illustrations  have  attracted  us  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Having  desired  his 
friend’s  advice  about  his  comedy,  he  had  too 
much  sincerity  and  too  little  pride  not  at  once 
to  act  upon  it;  but  he  was  also  too  impa¬ 
tient  not  to  ask  himself  afterwards,  if  he  was 
to  fail  as  a  wit  and  a  writer,  in  what  other 
direction  lay  the  chances  of  success  ?  Al¬ 
ready  a  hot  politician,  and  entering  with  all 
his  heart  into  the  struggle  of  which  the  great¬ 
est  champion  now  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
might  he  not  at  any  rate,  on  his  hero’s  be¬ 
half,  throw  a  sword  if  not  a  pen  into  the 
scale?  He  would  be  a  soldier.  He  would, 
as  he  says,  plant  himself  behind  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third  against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
But  here  he  was  met  by  determined  opposi¬ 
tion;  and  a  rich  relative  of  his  mother,  who 
had  named  him  heir  to  a  large  estate  in  Wex¬ 
ford,  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  took 
that  course.  He  took  it,  and  was  disinherited  ; 
giving  the  express  reason,  many  years  later, 
that,  when  he  so  cocked  his  hat,  put  on  a 
broad  sword,  jack-boots,  and  shoulder-belt, 
and  mounted  a  war  horse,  under  the  unhappy 
Duke  of  Ormond’s  command,  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  his  own  parts,  and  did  not 
know,  what  he  had  since  discovered,  that  he 
could  handle  a  pen  more  effectively  than  a 
sword.f  What  do  we  see  in  all  this  but  an 
earlier  form  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Taller, 
that  you  must  he  the  thing  you  would  seem 
to  be,  and  in  some  form  manage  to  do  what 
you  think  it  right  should  be  done  ? 

Baffled  in  his  hope  to  obtain  a  commission, 
Steele  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
Hprse  Guards,  preferring,  as  he  characteris¬ 
tically  expresses  it,  the  state  of  his  mind  to 
that  of  his  fortune.  Soon,  however,  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  made  him  the  delight  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  obtained  him  a  cometcy  in  the  regi- 
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ment ;  and  not  long  after,  through  the  inter¬ 
est  of  its  colonel.  Lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he 
had  acted  as  private  secretary,  he  got  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Lord  Lucas’s  fusiliers,  and  became 
Captain  Steele.  Then  began  the  experiences 
and  temptations  he  has  himself  described. 
He  found  it,  he  says,  a  way  of  life  exposed 
to  much  irregularity,  and,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  many  things,  of  which  he  often 
repented  and  which  he  more  often  repeated, 
he  writ,  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  book 
called  the  Christian  Hero.*  Nevertheless, 
this  little  book  is  not  exactly  what  the  good 
Dr.  Drake,  and  many  before  him  and  since, 
appear  to  have  thought  it.  You  would  sup¬ 
pose,  from  what  is  said  of  it,  that  it  was  “  a 
valuable  little  manual”  of  religious  exercises 
for  use  in  “  the  intervals  snatched  from  the 
orgies  of  voluptuousness.”  But  it  is  by  no 
means  this,  nor  anything  else  that  would 
amount  to  such  sheer  fooling  and  face- mak¬ 
ing.  Steele  had  too  humble  and  pious  a  faith 
in  religion  to  expose  it  to  ridicule  from  the 
unscrupulous  companions  he  lived  with.  How 
large  and  longing  is  the  mind  of  man,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and  the 
frailty  of  his  desires,  he  knew  :  and  that  his 
own  thoughts  were  better  than  his  practice, 
it  was  no  discredit  to  him  also  to  know.  But 
it  was  not  to  set  up  the  one  either  as  a  cloak 
or  a  contrast  to  the  other  that  he  wrote  the 
Chriitian  Hero.  It  was  not  a  book  of  either 
texts  or  prayers.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
that  a  man  conscious  of  all  infirmities  might 
not  write ;  but  there  was  also  that  in  it  which 
must  have  made  its  writer  more  conscious  of 
his  powers  than  he  had  been  till  then,  and 
which  influenced  his  future  perhaps  more 
than  any  one  has  supposed. 

At  the  outset  of  it  he  tells  you  that  men 
of  business,  whatever  they  may  think,  have 
not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  as  men  of  wit ;  but  that 
the  men  of  wit  in  that  age  had  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  disregarding  religion  and  decency. 
He  attributes  it  to  classical  associations,  that, 
being  scholars,  they  are  so  much  more  apt  to 
resort  to  Heathen  than  to  Christian  exam¬ 
ples  :  and  to  correct  this  error  he  proposes 
to  show,  by  a  series  of  instances,  how  inade¬ 
quate  to  all  the  great  needs  of  life  is  the 
Heathen,  and  how  sufficient  the  Christian 
morality.  Anticipating  and  answering  Gib¬ 
bon,  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  special  design 
of  Providence  that  the  time  when  the  world 
received  the  best  news  it  ever  heard  was  also 
that  when  the  warriors  and  philosophers 
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irhose  virtaes  are  most  pompously  arrayed 
in  story  should  have  been  performing,  or  just 
have  hnished,  their  parts.  He  then  intro¬ 
duces,  with  elaborate  portraiture  of  their 
greatness,  Cato,  the  younger  Brutus,  and 
other  characters  of  antiquity  ;  that  he  may 
also  display  them,  in  their  moments  of  high¬ 
est  necessity,  deprived  of  their  courage,  and 
deserted  by  their  gods.  By  way  of  contrast, 
he  next  exhibits,  “  from  a  certain  neglected 
Book,  which  is  called,  and  from  its  excellence 
above  all  other  books  deservedly  called,  The 
Scripture,”  handling  it  with  no  theological 
pretension,  but  as  the  common  inheritance 
vouchsafed  to  us  all,  what  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  is.  He  6nds  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

the  whole  heart  of  man  discovered  by  him 
that  made  it,  and  all  our  secret  impulses  to 
ill,  and  false  appearances  of  good,  exposed 
and  detected he  shows  through  what 
storms  of  want  and  misery  it  was  able  to 
bear  unscathed  the  early  martyrs  and  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and,  in  demonstration  of  the  world’s 
present  inattention  to  its  teaching,  he  tells 
them  that,  after  all  they  can  say  of  a  man, 
let  them  but  conclude  that  he  is  rich,  and 
they  have  made  him  friends,  nor  have  they 
utterly  overthrown  him.  till  they  have  said  he 
is  poor.  In  other  words,  a  sole  consideration 
to  prosperity  has  taken,  in  their  imaginations, 
the  place  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  there 
that  is  not  lost,  pursues  kind-hearted  Steele, 
in  that  which  is  thus  displaced  ?  “  ForChris- 
tianity  has  that  in  it  which  makes  men  pity, 
not  scorn  the  wicked ;  and,  by  a  beautiful 
kind  of  ignorance  of  themselves,  think  those 
wretches  their  equals.”  It  aggravates  all  the 
bene&ts  and  good  offices  of  life  by  making 
them  seem  fraternal,  and  its  generosity  is  an 
enlarged  self-love.  The  Christian  so  feels 
the  wants  of  the  miserable,  that  it  sweetens 
the  pain  of  the  obliged ;  he  gives  with  an  air 
that  has  neither  oppression  nor  superiority  in 
it,  ”  and  is  always  a  benefactor  with  the  mien 
of  a  receiver.” 

In  an  expression  already  quoted  from  the 
Taller  we  have  seen  a  paraphrase  of  these 
last  few  words,  but  indeed  Mr.  Bickerstaff’s 
practical  and  gentle  philosophy,  not  less  than 
his  language,  is  anticipated  by  Captain 
Steele.  The  spirit  of  both  is  the  same.  The 
leading  purpose  in  both  is  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  humanity  ;  a  belief,  as  both  express  it, 
that  ”  it  is  not  possible  for  a  human  heart  to 
be  averse  to  anything  that  is  human  ;”  a  de¬ 
sire  to  link  the  highest  associations  to  the 
commonest  things;  a  faith  in  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  mirth  with  virtue ;  the  wish  to 
smooth  life’s  road  by  the  least  acts  of  benev- 


>  olence  as  well  as  by  the  greatest ;  and  the 
lesson  so  to  keep  our  understandings  balanced, 
that  things  shall  appear  to  us  great  or  lit-  ^ 

tie  as  they  are  in  nature,  not  as  they  are 
gilded  or  sullied  by  accident  and  fortune.” 

The  thoughts  and  expressions,  as  may  be 
seen  in  these  quoted,  are  frequently  the  same ; 
each  has  the  antithetical  turns  and  verbal  ' 

contrasts,  ”  the  proud  submission,  the  digni- 
fied  obedience,”  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  I 

Steele’s  manner ;  in  both  we  have  the  author  , 

aiming  far  less  to  be  author  than  companion ; 
and  there  is  even  a  passage  in  this  Christian 
Hero  which  brings  rustling  about  us  the  hoops  1 

and  petticoats  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  Chloes 
and  Clarissas.  He  talks  of  the  coarseness  ^ 

and  folly,  the  alternate  rupture  and  contempt, 
with  which  women  are  treated  by  the  wits ; 
he  desires  to  see  the  love  they  inspire  taken  v- 

out  of  that  false  disguise,  and  put  in  its  own  ^ 

gay  and  becoming  dress  of  innocence ;  and  l 

be  tells  us  that  “  in  their  tender  frame  there 
is  native  simplicity,  groundless  fear,  and  little 
unaccountable  contradictions,  upon  which 
there  might  be  built  expostulations  to  divert 
a  good  and  intelligent  young  woman,  as  well 
as  the  fulsome  raptures,  guilty  impressions, 
senseless  deifications,  and  pretended  deaths, 
that  are  every  day  offered  her.”  CapUun 
Steele  dedicates  his  little  book  to  Lord  Cutts, 
dates  it  from  the  Tower  Guard,  and  winds  it 
up  with  a  parallel  between  the  French  and 
the  English  king,  not  unbecoming  a  Christian 
soldier.  But  surely,  as  we  thus  read  it  on 
to  its  close,  the  cocked  hat,  the  shoulder-belt, 
the  jack-boots  disappear  ;  and  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  gown  and  slippers,  the  Editor  of 
the  Taller.  Exit  the  soldier,  and  enter  the 
wit. 

The  publication  of  the  Christian  Hero,  in 
1701,  is  certainly  the  point  of  transition.  He 
says  himself  that  after  it  he  was  not  thought 
so  good  a  companion,  and  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  enliven  his  character  by  another 
kind  of  writing.  The  truth  is  that  he  Lad 
discovered  at  last  what  he  best  could  do ; 
and  where  in  future  he  was  to  mount  guard 
was  not  at  the  Tower,  or  under  command  of 
my  Lord  Cutts,  but  at  the  St.  James’s  coffee¬ 
house,  or  Will’s,  in  waiting  on  Mr.  Congreve. 

The  author  of  the  Old  Bachelor  and  Love 
for  Love  now  sat  in  the  chair  just  vacated  by 
Dryden ;  and  appears  to  have  shown  unusu¬ 
al  kindness  to  his  new  and  promising  recruit. 

In  a  letter  of  this  date  he  talks  of  Dick  Steele 
with  an  agreeable  air  of  cordiality  ;  and  such 
was  then  Mr.  Congreve’s  distinction,  that  his 
notice  was  no  trifling  feather  in  the  cap  of 
an  ex-captain  of  Fusileers.  “  I  hope  I  may 
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have  leave  to  indulge  my  vanity,”  says  Steele, 

“  by  telling  all  the  world  that  Mr.  Congreve 
is  my  friend.”  The  Muse't  Mercury  not  only 
told  the  world  the  same  thing,  but  published 
verses  of  the  new  Whig  wit,  and  threw  out 
hints  of  a  forthcoming  comedy. 

The  Funeral,  or  Orief  a  la  Mode,  Steele’s 
first  dramatic  production,  was  played  at  Dru¬ 
ry  Lane  in  1102.  Very  sprightly  and  pleas¬ 
ant  throughout,  it  was  full  of  telling  hits  at 
lawyers  and  undertakers,  and,  with  a  great 
many  laughable  incidents,  and  no  laugh  raised 
at  the  expense  of  virtue  or  decency,  it  had 
one  character  (the  widow  on  whom  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  her  husband’s  supposed  death  is  play¬ 
ed  off)  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  comedy. 
Guardsmen  and  Fusileers  mustered  strong  \ 
on  the  first  night ;  in  the  prologue,  “  a  fellow 
soldier”  made  appeal  to  their  soldierly  sym¬ 
pathies;  Cibber,  Wilks,  Norris,  ana  Mrs. 
Oldfield  were  in  the  cast ;  and  the  success 
was  complete.  One  can  imagine  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  scene  where  the  undertaker  re¬ 
views  his  regiment  of  mourners,  and  singles 
out  for  indignant  remonstrance  one  pro^ok- 
ingly  hale,  well-looking  mute.  “  You  un¬ 
grateful  scoundrel,  did  not  1  pity  you,  take 
you  out  of  a  great  man’s  service,  and  show 
you  the  pleasure  of  receiving  wages  ?  Did 
not  1  give  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  and  now 
twenty  shillings  a  week,  to  be  sorrowful. 
And  the  more  I  give  you,  I  think  the  gladder 
you  are  !"  But  this  was  a  touch  that  should 
have  had  for  its  audience  a  company  of  Ad¬ 
disons  rather  than  of  gay  Fusileers  and 
Guardsmen.  Sydney  Smith,  indeed,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  it,  used  to  think  it  Addison’s ;  but 
cerUunly  Steele’s  first  comedy  had  no  inser¬ 
tion  from  that  masterly  hand.  When  it  was 
written  he  was  in  Italy,  when  it  was  acted 
he  was  in  Geneva,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four 
years,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
autumn. 

He  found  his  friend  not  only  established 
among  the  wits,  but  enrolled  in  that  most 
select  body  of  their  number  who  drank  Whig 
toasts  at  the  Kit-Kat,  with  the  prudent  Mr. 
Tonson  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset  at  the  other.  For  the 
comedy  had  brought  him  repute  in  high 
Whig  quarters,  and  even  the  notice  of  the 
King.  He  was  justly  proud  of  this.  It  was 
much  to  say,  from  experience,  that  nothing 
could  make  the  town  so  fond  of  a  man  as  a 
successful  play ;  but  more  to  have  it  to  re¬ 
member  that  his  name  to  be  provided  for, 
was  in  the  last  table-book  ever  worn  by  the 
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glorious  and  immortal  William  the  Third.”* 
Yes,  the  last.  Between  the  acting  of  his 
comedy  and  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  their 
reat  sovereign  had  ceased  to  be  mortal, 
omewhat  sad  were  Whig  prospects,  there¬ 
fore,  when  Addison  again  grasped  Steele  by 
the  hand  ;  but  the  Kit-Kat  opended  its  doors 
eagerly  to  the  newcomer,  the  first  place  at 
Will’s  and  the  St.  James’s  was  conceded  to 
him,  and  the  Noctee  Coenoeque  Deorum  began. 
Many  have  described  and  glorified  them  ; 
and  Steele  coupled  them  in  later  years  with 
a  yet  rarer  felicity,  when  he  had  to  tell  of 
”  nights  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the 
world,”  in  the  freedom  and  intimacy  of  their 
old  school  days  of  Charter- House,  .and  their 
College  walks  by  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  real  conversation, 
Addison  used  to  say,  but  between  two  per¬ 
sons  :  and  after  nights  so  passed,  Steele  could 
only  think  of  bis  friend  as  combining  in  him¬ 
self  all  the  wit  and  nature  of  Terence  and 
Catullus,  heightened  with  a  humor  more  ex¬ 
quisite  and  delightful  than  either  possessed, 
or  than  was  ever  the  property  of  any  other 
roan. 

Of  course  Captain  Steele  (for  so,  according 
to  Mr.  Dennis,  he  continued  to  be  called  at 
the  theatres)  had  by  this  time  begun  another 
comedy,  and  from  his  friend  he  received  for 
it  not  a  few  of  what  he  generously  said  after¬ 
wards  were  its  most  applauded  strokes.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  we  think,  to  trace  Addison’s 
hand  in  the  Tender  Husband.  There  is  a 
country  squire  and  justice  of  the  quorum  in 
it,  perhaps  the  very  first  the  stage  had  in 
those  days  brought  from  bis  native  fields  for 
any  purpose  more  innocent  than  to  have 
horns  clapped  on  bis  head,  and  in  the  scenes 
with  him  and  his  lumpish  nephew,  there  is  a 
heightened  humor  we  are  disposed  to  give  to 
Addison.  But  Steele’s  rich  invention,  and 
careless  graces,’  are  also  very  manifest 
throughout ;  and  in  the  dialogues  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  stricken  niece  and  her  lover,  from 
which  Sheridan  borrowed,  and  in  that  of 
the  niece  and  her  bumpkin  of  a  cousin,  to 
which  even  Goldsmith  was  somewhat  indebt¬ 
ed,  we  have  pure  and  genuine  comedy.  The 
mistake  of  the  piece,  as  of  its  predecessor, 
is  the  occasional  disposition  to  reform  morals 
rather  than  to  paint  manners ;  for  the  rich 
vein  which  the  Tatler  worked  to  such  inimi¬ 
table  uses,  yielded  but  scantily  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  stage.  But  the  Tender  Husband, 
admirably  acted  by  Wilks,  Norris,  and  Est- 
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court,  and  above  all  by  Mrs.  OldBeld  in  that 
love-lorn  Parlhenissa,  Biddy  Tipkin,  well  de¬ 
served  its  success.  Before  its  production 
there  had  arrived  the  glorious  news  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  and  Steele  flung  in  some  WhiggUh  and 
patriotic  touches.  Addison  wrote  the  pro¬ 
logue,  and  to  Addison  the  piece  was  dedi¬ 
cated  :  the  author  taking  that  means  of 
declaring  publicly  to  the  world  that  he  looked 
upon  this  intimacy  as  the  most  valuable  en¬ 
joyment  of  bis  life,  and  hoping  also  to  make 
the  Town  no  ill  compliment  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  bis  comedy  by  acknowledging, 
that  this  bad  so  far  raised  bis  own  opinion  of 
it  as  to  make  him  think  it  no  improper  memo¬ 
rial  of  an  inviolable  friendship.  To  Addison 
he  addressed  at  the  same  time  a  more  pri¬ 
vate  wish,  which  lay  very  near  his  htart.  “  I 
told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so  ardently 
wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  The  Monument,  in 
memory  of  our  friendship.”*  Such  a  work, 
under  a  livelier  title,  not  planned  with  that 
view  by  either  friend,  was  soon  to  perpetuate, 
and  inseparably  to  connect,  the  names  of 
both. 

Meanwhile,  after  two  or  three  years  of  ad¬ 
versity  and  depression,  the  Whig  cause  had 
again  brightened.  The  great  foreign  policy 
of  William  coerced,  as  with  a  spell,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  successors,  and  with  the  victory 
of  Blenheim  Whig  principles  obtained  again 
the  mastery.  In  that  interval  of  gloomy  and 
variable  weather  many  changes  had  become 
also  perceptible  in  the  places  of  resort  which 
the  wits  made  famous.  The  coffee-house 
had  ceased  to  be  any  longer  such  neutral 
ground  as  it  had  formerly  been.  Men  are 
more  jealous  of  their  opinions  when  their 
opinions  are  less  prosperous,  more  eager 
themselves  to  champion  them,  and  less  toler¬ 
ant  of  others  who  oppose  them.  Literature 
itself  took  insensibly  a  stronger  tone,  and  a 
higher  position,  in  those  stormy  and  threat¬ 
ening  days.  It  was  the  only  direct  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  men  who  governed  the 
State,  and  the  people  from  whom,  if  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  to  have  any  authority, 
they  received  their  sole  commission  to  govern 
it.  Halifax,  Somers,  Sunderland,  Cowper, 
indeed  all  the  leading  Whig  lords,  knew  this 
thoroughly,  and  if  they  had  acted  on  it  less 
partially,  would  have  kept  their  ground  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did.  When  Mr.  Mackey,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  Secret  Services,  says  of  Hali¬ 
fax  that  be  was  a  great  encourager  of  learn - 


*  The  Spectator,  No.  665. 


ing  and  of  learned  men.  Swift  grimly  writes 
in  the  margin  that  “  his  encouragements  were 
only  goo<i  words  and  dinners.”  But  that  at 
any  rate  was  something.  At  such  a  time  as 
the  present  it  was  much.  When  Blenheim 
made  a  “  new”  Whig  of  the  Tory  Lord  Treas¬ 
urer,  a  good  word  from  Halifax  got  Addison 
a  coramissionership  of  two  hundred  a  year 
from  him  ;  and  while  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Whigs  was  yet  doubtful,  the  dinners  of 
Halifax  at  least  kept  their  partisans  together, 
and  Prior  himself  was  made  not  less  steady 
than  even  Ambrose  Philips  or  Steele. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  prospects  in  that 
direction  were  brightening  at  last.  Events 
were  accomplishing,  of  themselves,  what  the 
actors  in  them  had  not  the  power  to  prevent ; 
and,  through  whatever  remaining  olntacle  or 
hindrance,  for  the  present  the  plain  result 
hud  become  too  imminent  for  longer  delay 
by  any  possible  combination  of  clergy  and 
country  gentlemen.  What  was  done  with 
that  hope  only  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  it  happened  just  at 
this  time  that  the  only  consolation  of  which 
the  circumstances  were  capable,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  member  of  the  one  dishearten^ 
class  to  a  member  of  the  other.  It  was  at 
the  St.  James’s  coffeehouse,  now  the  great 
Whig  resort,  but  into  which  there  had  stum¬ 
bled  one  day,  when  all  the  leading  wits  were 
present,  a  ‘‘gentleman  in  boots  just  come 
out  of  the  country.”  Already  also,  on  that 
day,  a  clergyman  of  remarkable  appearance 
had  been  observed  in  the  room.  Of  stal¬ 
wart  figure,  with  great  sternness  and  not 
much  reflnement  of  face,  but  with  the  most 
wonderful  eyes  looking  out  from  under  black 
and  heavy  brows,  he  had  been  walking  half 
an  hour  or  so  incessantly  to  and  fro  across 
the  floor  without  speaking  to  anybody  ; 
when  at  last,  on  the  entrance  of  the  booted 
squire,  up  went  this  walking  priest  to  him, 
and  asked  this  question  aloud  :  ‘‘  Pray,  Sir, 
do  you  remember  any  good  weather  in  the 
world  ?”  The  country  gentleman  was  of 
course  unprepared  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  allegory,  and  stammered  out  an  answer 
which  did  little  credit  to  him  as  an  agricul¬ 
turist.  “  Y'es,  Sir,  I  thank  God  1  remember 
a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.” 
To  which  the  querist  rejoined,  “  That  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  I  never  remember  any 
weather  that  was  not  too  hot  or  too  cold, 
too  wet  or  too  dry ;  but,  however  God  Al¬ 
mighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
’tis  all  very  well” — took  up  his  hat,  and 
without  another  word  to  anybody  walked 
out  of  the  room. 
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That  was  the  first  introduction  of  Steele  t 
and  Addison  to  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Swift.  Not  long  after,  however,  they  knew 
in  him  not  only  “  the  mad  parson,”  but  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Whig 
pamphlets,  the  author  of  the  most  masterly 
prose  satire  published  since  liabelais,  the 
foremost  intellect,  and  one  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  day.  Nor  was  he,  to  them,  the  least 
delightful  of  associates.  When  Addison, 
shortly  after  this  time,  gave  him  his  book  of 
travels,  he  wrote  on  its  fly-leaf  that  it  was 
given  to  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the 
truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his 
age.  Happily  none  of  them  yet  knew  what 
his  master-passion  was,  of  what  little  value 
he  counted  friendships  or  alliances  that  might 
thwart  it,  with  what  secret  purpose  he  sought 
the  power  to  be  derived  from  literary  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  what  uses  he  would  have  turned 
his  influence  over  those  Whig  wits  at  the  St. 
James’s  coffee-house,  and  what  a  dark  and 
dreary  past  he  was  there  himself  to  redeem. 
As  yet  they  saw  him  only  in  his  amiable  as¬ 
pect;  somewhat  perhaps  condescending  to 
their  mirth,  but  sharing  in  it  nevertheless, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  making  it  run  over 
with  abundance.  Indeed  he  cared  so  little 
for  what  was  matter  of  real  moment  to  them, 
that  he  was  able  often  to  pass  for  a  good- 
natured  man  in  points  where  they  failed  to 
show  good  nature.  “  I  have  great  credit 
with  him,”  he  wrote  of  an  indifferent  verse- 
writer  to  Ambrose  Philips,  when  a  foreign 
employment  liad  for  a  time  carried  off  that 
staunch  Whig  poef,  “  because  I  can  listen 
when  he  reads,  which  neither  you,  nor  the 
Addisons,  nor  Steeles  ever  can.”  It  is  the 
same  letter  in  which  he  tells  Ambrose  that 
the  “  triumvirate”  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
himself,  come  together  as  seldom  as  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth  ;  though  he  often  sees  each 
of  them,  and  each  of  them  him  and  each 
other;  but,  when  he  is  of  their  number,  jus¬ 
tice  is  done  to  Ambrose  as  he  would  desire. 

No  doubt  when  the  triumvirate  were  thus 
together.  Swift  could  do  justice  also,  in  his 
dry  way,  to  the  pretty  little  opera  of  Rosa¬ 
mund,  which  Mr.  Addison  had  permitted  to 
be  represented,  and  which,  though  it  brought 
him  no  repute,  added  another  member  to 
the  circle  who  surrounded  him — the  “senate,” 
as  Pope  afterwards  called  them — in  the  per¬ 
son  of  that  young  Mr.  Tickell  of  Oxford  who 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  in  admiration  of  it. 
One  may  imagine,  too,  that  while  Swift  bore 
with  much  equanimity  Mr.  Addison’s  failure 
on  that  occasion,  he  might  be  even  disposed 
to  make  merry  at  a  certain  contemporaneous 
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failure  of  the  other  member  of  the  triumvi¬ 
rate,  who,  having  proposed  to  give  a  dramatic 
form  to  Jeremy  Collier’s  Short  View,  and  to 
introduce  upon  the  stage  itself  that  slashing 
divine’s  uncompromising  strictures  of  it,  pro¬ 
duced  his  Lying  Lover,  tnd  had  the  honor 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  some  years 
later,  that  he  alone,  of  all  English  dramatists, 
had  written  a  comedy  which  was  damned  for 
its  piety.  This  surprising  incident  closed  for 
the  present  Steele’s  dramatic  career;  and 
when  the  Muse's  Mercury  next  introduced 
his  name  to  its  readers,  it  was  to  say  that,  as 
for  comedies,  there  was  no  great  expectation 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind  since  Mr.  Farqn- 
har’s  death,  for  “the  two  gentlemen  who 
would  probably  always  succeed  in  the  comic 
vein,  Mr.  Congreve  and  Captain  Steele, 
have  affairs  of  much  greater  importance  at 
present  to  take  up  their  time  and  thoughts.” 

Soon  after  his  pious  failure,  in  truth,  he 
had  received  from  the  gift  of  Harley  what 
he  calls  the  lowest  office  in  the  state,  that  of 
Gazetteer,  and  with  it  the  post  of  Gentleman- 
Usher  in  the  household  of  Prince  George.  It 
was  not  long  before  Harlev’s  own  resignation 
he  had  to  thank  him  for  this  service ;  and  it 
was  at  the  very  time  when  the  old  Whigs  were 
to  all  appearance  agmn  firmly  established, 
and  Addison  was  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
that  heavings  of  no  distant  change  became 
again  perceptible.  Writers  themselves  were 
beginning  to  sway  from  side  to  side  as  pre¬ 
ferments  fell  thick.  There  was  Rowe  coming 
over  from  the  Tories,  and  there  was  Prior 
going  over  from  the  Whigs,*  and  there  was 
the  “  mad  parson”  of  the  St,  James’s  coffee¬ 
house  talking  his  Tract  on  Civil  Discords  to 
alarm  the  Tories,  nr  his  Tale  of  the  Tub  to 
alarm  the  Whigs,  according  as  either  side  for 
the  time  inclined.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
portents,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Harley  quitted 
ofl^ce,  and  the  Whig  phalanx  little  dreamed 
what  he  went  to  plan  and  meditate  in  his 
compelled  retirement. 

But  in  other  than  political  ways  the  cur- 


*  In  the  Haenmer  Correspovdenea  pnblUhed  not 
mtny  years  ago  we  have  a  eignificaot  letter  from 
Prior  to  Hanmer,  dated  in  1707,  and  referring  to 
another  aooeeaion  the  Whiga  had  lately  had,  in  the 
peraon  of  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  who  dedicated  hia 
play  to  Lord  Halifax.  “  Phaedra  ia  a  proatitute,  and 
Smith’s  dedication  ia  nonaenee.  People  do  me  a 

f;reat  deal  of  honor.  They  aay  when  you  and  I  had 
ookt  over  thia  piece  of  aix  montha,  the  man  eoold 
write  verae ;  but  when  we  had  forsaken  him,  and 

he  went  over  to  St - and  Addiaon,  he  could  not 

write  prose :  yon  aee.  Sir,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
be  well  with  you  ;  a  man  la  no  longer  father  of  hia 
own  writings,  if  they  are  good.” 
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rent  of  life  was  moving  on  with  Steele,  and 
matters  of  private  as  well  as  public  concern 
had  to  do  with  his  cecession  from  the  theatre. 
Some  little  time  before  this  he  had  received 
a  moderate  fortune  in  West  India  property 
with  his  first  wife,  the  sister  of  a  planter  in 
Barbadoes  ;  and  he  had  been  left  a  widower 
not  many  months  after  the  marriage.  Just 
before  Harley  left  the  ministry,  he  married 
again ;  and,  of  every  letter  or  note  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  second  wife  during  the  twelve 
years  of  their  union,  that  lady  proved  her¬ 
self  so  curiously  thrifty,  whether  for  her  own 
comfort  in  often  reading  his  words  or  for  his 
plague  in  often  repeating  them,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity  was  gratified  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  century  by  the  publication  of 
upwards  of  400  such  compositions ;  and 
thus  the  most  private  thoughts,  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  and  unguarded  expressions,  weaknesses 
which  the  best  men  pass  their  lives  in  con¬ 
cealing,  self-reproaches  that  only  arise  to  the 
most  generous  natures,  everything,  in  short, 
that  Richard  Steele  uttered  in  the  confidence 
of  an  intimacy  the  most  sacred,  and  which 
repeatedly  he  had  begged  “  might  be  shown 
to  no  one  living,”  became  the  property  of  all 
the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
bow  he  stands  a  test  such  as  never  was  ap¬ 
plied,  within  our  knowledge,  to  any  other 
man  on  earth. 

”  Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long 
a-doing,”  and  Steele’s  does  not  seem  to  have  I 
been  prolonged  beyond  a  month.  But  his 
letters  are  such  masterpieces  of  ardor  and 
respect,  of  tender  passion  and  honest  feeling, 
of  good  sense  and  earnestness  as  well  as  of 
playful  sweetness,  that  the  lady  may  fairly 
be  forgiven  for  having  so  soon  surrendered. 
Instead  of  saying  he  shall  die  for  her,  he 
protests  he  shall  be  glad  to  lead  his  life  with 
her  ;  and  on  those  terms  she  accepts,  to  use 
the  phrase  she  afterwards  applied  to  him, 
••  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  m  in  as  any  in 
England.”  Once  accepted,  his  letters  are 
incessant.  He  writes  to  her  every  hour,  as  j 
he  thinks  of  her  every  moment,  of  the  day.  j 
He  cannot  read  his  books,  he  cannot  see  bis 
friends,  for  thinking  of  her.  While  Addison 
and  he  are  together  at  Chelsea,  he  steals  a 
moment,  while  his  friend  is  in  the  next  room, 
to  tell  the  charmer  of  his  soul  that  be  is  only 
and  piissionately  hers.  In  town  he  seems  to 
have  shared  Addison’s  lodgings  at  this  time ; 
not  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  tells  her  "  Mr. 
Addison  does  not  remove  till  to-morrow,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  think  of  moving  my  goods 
out  of  his  lodgings thus  early  she  seems  to 
have  contracted  that  habit  of  calling  Addison 


her  ‘‘  rival,”  which  he  often  charges  on  her 
in  subsequent  years ;  and  who  will  doubt 
that  the  Under- Secretary,  rigid  moralist  as 
he  was,  formed  part  of  that  “  very  good 
company,”  who,  not  many  days  before  the 
marriage,  drank  Mrs.  Mary  Scurlock’s  health 
(such  was  her  name:  she  was  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Jonallian  Scurlock,  Esq., 
of  the  county  of  Carmarthen)  by  the  title  of 
the  woman  Dick  Steele  love*  beet,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  it  would  hardly  be  decorous  now  to 
mention  ?  The  last  few  days  before  the 
wedding  are  the  least  tolerable  of  all.  If  be 
calls  at  a  friend’s  house,  be  must  borrow  the 
means  of  writing  to  ber.  If  he  is  at  a  coffee¬ 
house.  the  waiter  is  despatched  to  her.  If  a 
minister  at  his  office  asks  him  what  news 
from  Lisbon,  he  answers  she  is  exquisitely 
handsome.  If  Mr.  Elliott  deaires  at  the  St. 
James’s  to  know  when  he  has  been  last  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  replies  it  will  be  Tuesday 
come  se’ennigbt.  For  the  happy  day  was 
fixed  at  last ;  and  on  '*  Tuesday  come  se’en- 
night,”  the  9th  of  September,  1707,  the 
adorable  Molly  Scurlock  became  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  dwell 
in  much  detail  upon  so  large  a  subject  as  this 
lady’s  merits  and  defects,  but  some  circum¬ 
stances  attended  the  marriage  of  a  nature  to 
make  some  of  its  early  results  less  surprising. 
In  her  fortune  of  £400  a-year  her  mother 
had  a  life-interest,  and  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  regarded  favorably  any  of  the  plans  the 
newly-married  couple  proposed.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  Steele  had  certainly  overestimated 
his  own  income  ;  and  a  failure  in  his  Barba¬ 
does  estate  made  matters  worse  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Eager,  meanwhile,  to  show  all  dis¬ 
tinction  to  one  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  be¬ 
lieving,  as  he  wrote  to  her  mother,  that  the 
desire  of  his  friends  in  power  to  serve  him 
more  than  warranted  the  expectations  he  had 
formed,  his  establishment  was  latter  than 
prudence  should  have  dictated.  Mrs.  Steele 
bad  a  town-house  in  Bury-street,  St.  Jamps’s ; 
and  within  six  weeks  of  the  marriage,  her 
husband  had  bought  ber  a  pretty  little  hous4 
at  Hampton  Court  which  he  furnished  hand 
somely,  and  pleasantly  called,  by  way  of  con 
trast  to  the  Palace  by  the  side  of  which  it 
stood,  the  Hovel.  In  the  neighborhood  lived 
Lord  Halifax,  between  whom  and  Steele  as 
well  as  Addison  there  was  such  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  at  the  time,  that  this  probably  led 
to  Steele’s  first  unwise  outlay,  which  Addi¬ 
son  helped  to  make  up  by  a  loan  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  In  something  less  than  a  year 
(the  20th  of  August,  1708)  the  whole  of 
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this  loan  was  repaid ;  but  soon  after  the 
same  sort  of  thing  re-appears  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  and  not  until  some  eight  or  nine 
years  later  does  it  entirely  disappear,  after  a 
manner  to  be  related  hereafter,  and  very 
needlessly  mis-related  hitherto.  Thus  es¬ 
tablished  at  Hampton  Court,  Mrs.  Steele 
drives  her  chariot  and  pair  ;  upon  occasion, 
even  four  horses.  She  has  a  little  saddle- 
horse  of  her  own,  which  costs  her  husband 
five  shillings  a  week  for  his  keep,  when  in 
town.  She  has  also  Richard  the  footman, 
and  Watts  the  gardener,  and  Will  the  boy, 
and  her  “  own”  women,  and  a  boy  who  can 
speak  Welsh  when  she  goes  down  to  Car¬ 
marthen.  But,  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  frequent  and  alarm¬ 
ing  recurrence  of  small  needs  and  troubles 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  If  it  be 
safe  to  take  strictly  the  notes  she  so  carefully 
preserved,  she  was  somewhat  in  the  position 
pleasantly  described  by  Madame  S6vign6,  in 
her  remark  to  the  Countess  Calonne  and 
Madame  Mazarine  when  they  visited  her  on 
their  way  through  Arles :  “  My  dears,  you 
are  like  the  heroines  of  romances  ;  jewels  in 
abundance,  but  scarce  a  shift  to  your  backs !” 

In  the  fifth  month  after  their  marriage 
Steele  writes  to  her  from  the  Devil  Tavern 
at  Temple  Bar  (Ben  Jonson’s  house),  to  tell 
her  he  cannot  be  home  to  dinner,  but  that  he 
has  partly  succeeded  in  his  business,  and  that 
he  incloses  two  guineas  as  earnest  of  more, 
languishes  for  her  welfare,  and  will  never  be 
a  moment  careless  again.  Next  month  he  is 
getting  Jacob  Tonson  to  discount  a  bill  for 
him,  and  he  desires  that  the  man  who  has 
his  shoemaker’s  bill  should  be  told  he  means 
to  call  on  him  as  he  goes  home.  Three 
months  later  he^finds  it  necessary  to  sleep 
away  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  or¬ 
ders  the  printer’s  boy  to  b«  sent  to  him,  with 
bis  night-gown,  slippers  and  clean  linen,  at 
the  tavern  where  he  is.  But  in  a  few  days 
all  seems  prosperous  again  :  she  calls  for  him 
in  her  coach  at  Lord  Sunderland’s  office, 
with  his  best  periwig  and  new  shoes  in  the 
coach-box,  and  they  have  a  cheerful  drive 
together.  Not  many  days  later,  just  as  he 
is  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Halifax,  he  has  to 
inclose  her  a  guinea  for  her  pocket.  She  has 
driven  in  her  cbariot-and-four  to  Hampton 
Court  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Thursday 
he  sends  her  a  small  quantity  of  tea  she  was 
much  in  want  of.  On  the  day  when  he  had 
paid  back  Addison  his  first  thousand  poundB,he 
incloses  for  her  immediate  uses  a  guinea  and 
a  half.  The  day  before  be  and  "  her  favor¬ 
ite”  Mr.  Addison  are  going  to  meet  some 
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great  men  of  the  State,  he  sends  her  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  black  tea,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  green.  The  day  before  he  goes 
into  his  last  attendance  at  Court  upon  Prince 
George,  he  conveys  to  her  a  sum  so  small, 
that  he  can  only  excuse  it  by  saying  he  has 
kept  but  half  as  much  in  his  own  pocket. 
And  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Addison  has  taken 
him  in  a  coach -and -four  to  dine  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  her  husband,  he  tells  his  dearest 
Prue  that  he  has  despatched  to  her  seven 
pennyworth  of  walnuts,  at  five  a  penny,  the 
packet  containing  which  he  opens  with  much 
gravity  before  it  goes,  to  inform  her  that 
since  the  invoice  six  walnuts  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted. 

In  that  humorous  touch,  not  less  than  in 
the  change  from  bis  “  dearest  Molly”  to  his 
“  dearest  Prue,”  by  which  latter  name  he 
always  in  future  called  her,  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Richard  Steele. 
That  she  had  unusual  graces  both  of  mind 
and  person,  so  to  have  fascinated  a  man  like 
her  husband,  may  well  be  assumed ;  but 
here  wo  may  also  see  something  of  the  de¬ 
fects  and  demerits  that  accompanied  them. 
She  seems  to  have  been  thrifty  and  prudent 
of  everything  that  told  against  him  (as  in 
keeping  every  scrap  of  his  letters),  but  by 
no  means  remarkably  so  in  other  respects. 
Clearly  also,  she  gave  herself  the  most  capri¬ 
cious  and  prudish  airs  ;  and  quite  astonishing 
is  the  success  with  which  she  appears  to  have 
exacted  of  him,  not  only  an  amount  of  person¬ 
al  devotion  unusual  in  an  age  much  reverse 
of  chivalrous,  but  accounts  the  most  minute 
of  all  he  might  be  doing  in  her  absence.  He 
thinks  it  bard,  he  says  in  one  letter,  that  be¬ 
cause  she  is  handsome  she  will  not  behave 
herself  with  the  obedience  that  people  of 
worse  features  do,  but  that  he  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  giving  her  an  account  of  every  trifle 
and  minute  of  his  time  ;  yet  he  does  it  never¬ 
theless.  In  subjoining  some  illustrations  on 
this  point  from  their  first  year  of  marriage, 
let  us  not  fail  to  observe  how  characteristic¬ 
ally  the  world  has  treated  such  a  record.  If 
Mr.  Steele’s  general  intercourse  with  his  wife 
had  been  in  keeping  with  the  customary 
habits  of  the  age,  he  would  have  had  no 
need  to  make  excuses  or  apologies  of  any 
kind  ;  yet  these  very  excuses,  the  exception 
that  should  prove  the  rule,  are  in  his  case 
taken  as  a  rule  to  prove  against  him  the  ex¬ 
ception. 

He  meets  a  schoolfellow  from  India,  and 
has  to  write  to  the  dearest  being  on  earth  to 
pardon  him  if  she  does  not  see  him  till  eleven 
o’clock.  He  has  to  dine  at  the  gentleman- 
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usher’s  table  at  Court,  and  he  sends  his  dear 
ruler  a  messenger  to  bring  him  back  her 
orders.  He  cannot  possibly  come  home  to 
dinner,  and  he  writes  to  tell  his  dear,  dear 
wife  that  he  cannot.  He  lay  last  night  at 
Mr.  Addison’s,”  and  has  to  tell  the  dear  crea¬ 
ture  the  how  and  the  why,  and  all  about  the 
papers  they  were  preparing  for  the  press.  A 
friend  stops  him  as  he  is  going  home,  and 
carries  him  off  to  Will’s,  whereon  he  sends  a 
messenger,  at  eleven  at  night,  to  tell  her  it  is 
a  Welsh  acquaintance  of  hers,  and  they  are 
only  drinking  her  health,  and  he  will  be  with 
her,  “  within  a  pint  of  wine.”  If,  on  another 
occasion,  he  has  any  fear  of  the  time  of  his 
exact  return,  he  sends  a  special  despatch  to 
tell  her  to  go  to  bed.  When  any  interesting 
news  reaches  him  fur  his  Gazette,  he  sends 
it  off  at  once  to  her.  From  the  midst  of  his 
proofs  at  the  office  he  is  continually  writing 
to  her.  When,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  hard 
work,  he  has  gone  to  dine  with  Addison  at 
Sandy  End,  he  snatches  a  little  time  from 
eating,  while  the  others  are  busy  at  it  at  the 
table,  to  tell  her  he  is  ”  yours,  yours,  ever, 
ever.”  He  sends  her  a  letter  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  tell  his  dear,  dear  Prue,  that 
he  is  sincerely  her  fond  husband.  lie  has  a 
touch  of  the  gout,  and  exasperates  it  by  com¬ 
ing  down  stairs  to  celebrate  her  first  birth¬ 
day  since  their  wedding;  but  it  is  his  com¬ 
fort,  he  tells  her  mother,  as  he  hobbles  about 
on  his  crutches,  to  see  his  dear  little  wife 
dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

When  Lord  Sunderland  orders  him  to  at¬ 
tend  at  council,  he  sends  a  special  note  to 
warn  Prue  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  re¬ 
lease.  When,  in  May,  1708,  Mr.  Addison 
is  chosen  member  for  Lostwithiel,  and  he  is 
obliged,  with  some  persons  concerned,  to  go 
to  him  immediately,  he  has  to  write  to  ac¬ 
quaint  her  with  that  fact.  He  will  write  from 
the  Secretary’s  office  at  seven  to  tell  her  he 
hopes  to  be  richer  next  day  ;  and  again  he 
will  write,  at  half-past  ten  the  same  night,  to 
assure  her  he  is  then  going  very  soberly  to  bed , 
and  that  she  shall  1m  the  last  thing  in  his 
•thoughts  as  he  does  so,  as  well  as  the  first 
next  morning.  Next  morning  he  tells  her 
she  was  not,  he  is  sure,  so  soon  awake  as  he 
was  for  her,  desiring  upon  her  the  blessing 
of  God.  He  writes  to  her  as  many  letters  in 
one  day  as  there  are  posts,  or  stage-coaches, 
to  Hampton  Court ;  and  then  gets  Jervas 
the  painter  to  fling  another  letter  for  her  over 
the  garden- wall,  as  he  passes  there  at  night. 
He  lets  her  visit  bis  Gazette  office  ;  nay,  is 

?;lad  of  visits  at  such  a  place,  he  tells  her, 
rom  so  agreeable  a  person  as  herself ;  and 


when  her  gay  dress  comes  fluttering  in,  and 
with  it  “  the  beautifulest  object  bis  eyes  can 
rest  upon,”  he  forgets  all  his  troubles.  And 
if  charming  words  could  enrich  what  they 
accompanied,  of  priceless  value  must  have 
been  the  guineas,  the  five  guineas,  the  two 
guineas,  the  ten  shillings,  they  commended 
to  her.  He  has  none  of  Sir  Bashful  Con¬ 
stant’s  scruples  in  confessing  that  he  is  in  love 
with  his  wife.  His  life  is  bound  up  with 
her  ;  he  values  nothing  truly  but  as  she 
is  its  partaker ;  he  is  but  what  she  makes 
him ;  with  the  strictest  fidelity  and  love, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  duty,witb  every 
dictate  of  bis  affections,  with  every  pulse  of 
his  heart,  he  is  her  passionate  adorer,  her  en¬ 
amored  husband.  To  which  the  measure  of 
her  return,  in  words  at  least,  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  the  fact  that  he  has  more  than 
once  to  ask  her  to  “  write  him  word”  that 
she  shall  really  be  overjoyed  when  they  meet. 

The  tone  of  her  letters  is,  indeed,  often  a 
matter  of  complaint  with  him,  and  more 
often  a  theme  for  loving  banter  and  pleasant 
raillery.  What  does  her  dissatisfaction 
amount  to,  he  asks  her  on  one  occasion,  but 
that  she  has  a  husband  who  loves  her  better 
than  his  life,  and  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  business,  out  of  the  pain  of 
which  he  removes  the  dearest  thing  alive  ? 
Her  manner  of  writing,  he  says  to  her  on 
some  similar  provocation,  might  to  another 
look  like  neglect  and  want  of  love ;  but  he 
will  not  understand  it  so,  for  he  takes  it  only 
to  be  the  uneasiness  of  a  doating  fondness 
which  cannot  bear  his  absence  without  dis¬ 
dain.  She  may  think  what  she  pleases, 
again  he  tells  her,  but  she  knows  she  has  the 
best  husband  in  the  world.  On  a  particular 
letter  filled  with  her  caprices  reaching  him, 
be  says  of  course  he  must  take  bis  portion  as 
it  runs  without  repining,  for  he  considers 
that  good  nature,  added  to  the  beautiful 
form  God  has  given  her,  would  make  a  hap¬ 
piness  too  great  for  human  life.  But,  be  it 
lightly  or  gravely  expressed,  the  feeling  in 
which  all  these  little  strifes  and  contentions 
close,  on  his  part,  is  still  that  there  are  not 
words  to  express  the  tenderness  he  has  for 
her ;  that  love  is  too  harsh  a  word ;  that  if 
she  knew  how  bis  heart  aches  when  she 
speaks  an  unkind  word  to  him,  and  springs 
with  joy  when  she  smiles  upon  him,  he  is 
sure  she  would  be  more  eager  to  make  him 
happy  like  a  good  wife,  than  to  torment  him 
like  a  peevish  beauty. 

Nevertheless  there  are  diflerences,  more 
rare,  which  the  peevish  beauty  vill  push 
into  positive  quarrels,  and  from  these  his 
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kind  heart  suffers  much.  The  first  we  trace 
some  eight  months  after  the  marriage  (we 
limit  all  our  present  illustrations,  we  should 
remark,  to  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their 
wedded  life),  when  we  find  him  trying  to 
court  her  into  good  humor  after  it,  and  pro¬ 
testing  that  two  or  three  more  such  differ¬ 
ences  will  despatch  him  quite.  On  another 
occasion  he  takes  a  higher  tone.  She  has 
saucily  told  him  that  their  little  dispute  has 
been  far  from  a  trouble  to  her,  to  which  he 
gravely  replies,  that  to  him  it  has  been  the 
greatest  affliction  imaginable.  Yet  he  will 
have  her  understand,  that,  though  he  loves 
her  better  than  the  light  of  his  eyes,  or  the 
life-blood  in  his  heart,  he  will  not  have  his 
time  or  his  will,  on  which  her  interests  as 
well  as  his  depend,  under  any  direction  but 
his  own.  Upon  this  a  great  explosion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  followed ;  and  almost  the  only 
fragment  we  possess  of  her  writing  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  error  consequent  upon  it,  which  so 
far  is  curiously  characteristic  of  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  her  nature  to  have  been,  that  while,  in 
language  which  may  somewhat  explain  the 
secret  of  her  fascination  over  him,  it  gives 
even  touching  expression  to  her  love  and 
her  contrition,  it  yet  also  contrives,  in  the 
very  act  of  penitence,  to  plant  another  thorn. 
She  begs  his  pardon  if  she  has  offended  him, 
and  she  prays  Ood  to  forgive  him  for  adding 
to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  heart,  which  is 
above  all  sorrow  but  for  his  sake.  This  he 
is  content  to  put  aside  by  a  very  fervent  as¬ 
surance  that  there  is  not  that  thing  on  earth, 
except  his  honor,  and  that  dignity  which 
every  man  who  lives  in  the  world  must  pre¬ 
serve  to  himself,  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  her  will  and  inclination  ;  and  then 
he  pleasantly  closes  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  been  dining  the  day  before  with  Lord 
Halifax,  when  they  had  drank  to  the  “  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  garden.”  The  beauties  in  the 
garden  were  Pnie  and  an  old  schoolfellow 
then  on  a  visit  to  her. 

And  of  the  wits  who  so  drank  to  her  at 
Lord  Halifax’s,  Swift  was  doubtless  one. 
For  this' was  the  time  when  what  he  after¬ 
wards  sneeringly  called  that  nobleman’s 
“  good  words  and  good  dinners”  were  most 
abundant,  and  when  Anthony  Henley  put 
together,  as  the  very  type  of  unexception¬ 
able  Whig  company,  “  Mr.  Swift,  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Congreve,  and  the 
Gazetteer.”  Never  was  Swift  so  intimate  as 
DOW  with  Steele  and  Addison.  We  have 
him  dining  with  Steele  at  the  George,  when 
Addison  entertains  ;  with  Addison  at  the 
Fountain,  when  Steele  entertains ;  and  with 


both  at  the  St.  James’s,  when  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague  is  the  host.  And  no  wonder  the  run 
upon  him  was  great  at  the  time,  for  he  had 
lately  started  that  wonderful  joke  against 
Partridge  in  which  the  rest  of  the  wits  join¬ 
ed  so  eagerly,  and  which  not  only  kept  the 
town  in  fits  of  laughter  for  a  great  many 
months,  but  was  turned  to  a  memorable  use 
by  Steele.  In  ridicule  of  that  notorious  al¬ 
manac-maker,  and  all  similar  impostors. 
Swift  devised  sundry  Predictions  after  their 
own  manner  for  the  year  1708,  the  very  first 
of  which  announced  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  Partridge  himself,  which  event, 
after  extremely  cautious  consultation  with 
the  star  of  his  nativity,  he  fixed  for  the  29th 
of  March,  about  eleven  at  night;  and  he 
was  casting  about  for  a  whimsical  name  to 
give  to  the  assumed  astrologer  who  was  to 
publish  this  joke,  when  his  eye  caught  a 
sign  over  a  locksmith’s  house  with  Jtaac 
Bickerttaff  underneath.  Out  accordingly 
came  Mr.  BickerstaiTs  predictions,  followed 
very  speedily  by  an  account  of  the  “  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  first  of  them  upon  the  29lh 
instant.”  What  he  most  counted  upon  of 
course  was,  that  Partridge  should  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  take  the  matter  up  gravely  ;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  furious  pam¬ 
phlet  the  old  astrologer  declared  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  they  were  knaves  that 
reported  it  otherwise.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bick- 
ersiaff  retorted  with  a  vindication  more  di¬ 
verting  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  Rowe, 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Prior  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  in  divers  amusing  ways ; 
Congreve,  affecting  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
described  under  Parti idge’s  name  the  dis¬ 
tresses  and  reproaches  Squire  Bickerstaff 
had  exposed  him  to,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  doors  without  somebody  twit¬ 
ting  him  for  sneaking  about  without  paying 
his  funeral  expenses  ;  and  all  this,  heighten¬ 
ed  in  comicality  by  its  contrast  with  the 
downright  rage  of  Partridge  himself,  who 
was  continually  advertising  himself  not  dead, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Company  of  Sta¬ 
tioners  did  actually  proceed  as  if  in  earnest 
he  were,  so  contributed  to  make  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  talked  about  far  and  wide,  that  Steele 
afterwards  said  no  more  than  the  truth  when 
he  gave  Swift  the  merit  of  having  rendered 
that  name  famous  through  all  p^rts  of 
Europe,  and  raised  it  by  his  inimitable  spirit 
and  humor  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation 
as  it  could  possibly  arrive  at. 

Not  yet  for  a  few  months,  however,  was 
that  prediction  to  be  falsified,  and  the  name  of 
Bickerstaff,  even  from  Steele  himself,  to  re- 
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ceite  additional  glory.  The  close  of  1 708 
was  a  time  of  sore  distress  with  him,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  his  wife’s  approaching  conhnement. 
An  execution  for  rent  was  put  into  Bury 
Street,  which  unassisted  he  could  not  satisfy  ; 
and  it  has  been  surmised  that  Addison  was 
the  friend  whom  he  describes  as  denying 
him  assistance.  This,  however,  is  not  likely. 
Though  he  tells  his  wife,  two  days  after¬ 
wards,  that  she  is  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  be 
has  found  friendship  among  the  lowest  when 
disappointed  by  the  highest,  he  far  too 
eagerly  connects  with  “  her  rival”  Addison, 
in  a  letter  of  less  than  a  week’s  later  date,  a 
suggestion  which  is  at  once  to  bring  back 
happiness  to  them  all,  to  point  with  any 
probability  the  former  reproach  against  him. 
Just  at  this  time,  on  Wharton  becoming 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  received 
the  appointment  of  Secretary,  and  his  instant 
suggestion  was  that  Steele  should  put  in  his 
claim  for  the  Under-Secretaryship  which 
this  would  vacate.  Through  letters  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  five  or  six  weeks,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  hope  continues  to  sustain  Steele, 
and  that  the  friends  are  working  together  to 
that  end.  It  is  not  extinguished  even  so 
late  as  Addison’s  farewell  supper,  “  where 
he  treats”  before  his  departure  ;  and  Steele 
helps  him  in  doing  the  honors  to  his  friends. 
But  he  is  doomed  to  experience  what  Addi¬ 
son  himself  proved  during  the  reverses  of 
some  twelve  months  later,  that  the  most 
likely  way  to  get  a  place  is  to  appear  not  to 
want  it;’’*  and  three  weeks  later  he  writes 
to  a  friend  that  his  hopes  for  the  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship  are  at  an  end,  but  he  believes  “  some¬ 
thing  additional”  is  to  be  given  to  him.  After 
a  few  weeks  more,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  is 
born,  and,  according  to  a  memorandum  in 
the  writing  of  Prue,  “  her  godmothers  were 
my  mother  and  Mrs.  Vaughan,  her  god¬ 
fathers  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  and  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison.” 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  Irish  Secre¬ 
tary’s  departure  occurred  that  incident, 
which,  little  as  he  was  conscious  of  it  at  the 
time,  concerned  him  far  more  than  all  the 
State  dignities  or  worldly  advantages  his 
great  friends  could  give  and  take  away.  On 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  Steele  pub¬ 
lished,  as  the  first  of  the  Lucubrations  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  the  first  number 


*  This  szpretiion  is  in  one  of  Addison’s  letters, 
hitherto  unpublished,  of  which  a  collection  hss 
been  submitted  to  us.  for  the  purposes  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bohn,  in  whose  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Addison’s  works,  prepared  for  his 
"  Standard  Library,”  they  are  desigaed  to  appear. 


of  the  Taller  ;  which  he  continued  to  issue 
unintermittedly,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  until  Tuesday  the  2d  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1710-11.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  was  in  his  secret,  unless  perhaps  Swift ; 
who  was  still  lingering  in  London,  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  communication  (all 
Swift’s  letters  and  packets  being  addressed 
to  him  at  his  office,  for  the  friend’s  privilege 
of  so  getting  them  free  of  postage),  and 
whom  he  most  probably  consulted  before 
using  Mr.  Bickerstaflf’s  name.  Addison, 
whose  later  connection  with  it  became  so 
memorable,  was  certainly  not  consulted  at 
first,  and  did  not  even  recc^nize  his  friend’s 
hand  till  some  numbers  had  appeared.  The 
first  four  were  given  to  the  newsmen  for  dis¬ 
tribution  gratis,  and  afterwards  the  price 
charged  was  a  penny.  The  early  and  large 
demand  from  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  expected  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  26th  number  that  a  threehalfpenny  edi¬ 
tion  was  regularly  published  with  a  blank 
half  sheet  for  transmission  by  post.  Steele 
himself  appears  modestly  to  have  thought, 
if  Spence  reports  him  accurately,  that 
the  combination  with  its  more  original  mat¬ 
ter  of  its  little  articles  of  news,  to  which  of 
course  his  official  position  imparted  unusual 
authority,  first  gave  it  the  wings  that  carried 
it  so  far  ;  but  after  what  we  have  shown  of 
its  other  attractions  at  the  very  outset,  this 
explanation  will  hardly  be  required.  The 
causes,  too,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  have  been  pointed  out  by  a  then  living 
authority  quite  unexceptionable. 

Gay  was  a  young  man  just  entering  on 
the  town,  and,  already  with  strong  Tory 
leanings,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  that  its  sudden  cessation  was  bewailed 
as  some  general  calamity,  and  that  by  it  the 
coffee-houses  had  lost  more  customers  than 
they  could  hope  to  retain  by  all  their  other 
newspapers  put  together.  And  who,  con¬ 
tinues  Gay,  remembering  the  thousand  fol¬ 
lies  it  had  either  banished  or  given  check  to, 
how  much  it  had  contributed  to  virtue  and 
religion,  how  many  it  had  rendered  happy 
by  merely  showing  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  were  not  so,  and  to  what  extent  it  had 
impressed  upon  the  indifferent  the  graces 
and  advantages  of  letters,  who  shall  wonder 
that  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  apart  from  his  standing 
with  the  wits,  at  the  morning  tea-tables  and 
evening  assemblies  should  of  all  guests  have 
become  the  most  welcome  ?  that  the  very 
merchants  on  ’Change  should  have  relished 
and  caressed  him?  and  that,  not  less  than 
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the  ladies  at  Court,  were  the  bankers  in 
Lombard  street  now  verily  persuaded  “  that 
Captain  Steele  is  the  greatest  scholar  and 
best  casuist  of  any  man  in  England  ?” 

One  bitter  drop  there  was,  nevertheless,  in 
the  cup  thus  overflowing.  Even  the  Tories, 
says  Gay,  ‘‘  in  respect  to  his  other  good 
qualities,  had  almost  forgiven  his  unaccounta¬ 
ble  imprudence  in  declaring  against  them.” 
There  is  much  virtue  in  an  almost.  Here  it 
means  that  Steele  would  certainly  have  been 
forgiven  his  first  unaccountable  imprudence, 
if  ho  had  not  gone  on  committing  a  vast  many 
more. 

The  Taller  had  not  been  half  a  year  in  ex¬ 
istence  when  uneasy  symptoms  of  weakness 
broke  out  among  the  Ministry.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  Addison  returned  to  London,  and  the 
first  result  of  the  conference  of  the  friends 
was  a  letter  from  Steele  to  Swift,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Ireland.  It  enclosed  a  letter  from 
Lord  Halifax.  It  told  Swift  that  no  man 
could  have  said  more  in  praise  of  another 
than  A^ddison  had  said  last  Wednesday  in 
praise  of  him  at  Lord  Halifax’s  dinner-table. 
It  assured  him  that  among  powerful  men  no 
opportunity  was  now  omitted  to  upbraid  the 
Ministry  for  his  stay  in  Ireland,  and  there  was 
but  one  opinion  among  the  company  that  day, 
which  included  Lord  Edward  Russell,  Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Mayn waring,  Mr.  Addi.son,  and 
himself.  Finally,  it  wonders  that  Swift  does 
not  oftener  write  to  him,  reminds  him  of  the 
town’s  eagerness  to  listen  to  the  real  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  and  tells  him  how  his  substitute 
longs  to  usher  him  and  his  into  the  world — 
“  not  that  there  can  be  anything  added  by 
me  to  your  fame,”  says  the  good-hearted 
writer,  "but  to  walk  bare-headed  before 
you.”  In  this  letter  may  be  read  the  anxiety 
of  the  Whigs,  conceived  too  late,  as  so  many 
of  their  good  purposes  have  been,  to  secure 
the  services  of  Jonathan  Swift.  The  reply 
was  a  first-rate  Tatler,  but  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  regard  to  the  Whigs. 

Soon  after  broke  out  the  Sacheverell  trial, 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  Harley  had 
planned  and  waited  for.  He  saw  the  Whig 
game  was  up,  and  that  he  had  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  and  claim  the  spoil.  Steele  saw 
it  too,  and  made  vain  attempts  in  the  Tatler 
to  turn  the  popular  current.  The  promise 
made  him  before  Addison’s  first  departure 
for  Dublin  was  now  redeemed  ;  and  a  Com- 
missionership  of  Stamps  testified  tardily 
enough  the  Whig  sense  of  the  services  he  was 
rendering,  and  the  risks  he  was  running,  in 
their  behalf.  From  ail  sides  poured  in  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time,  warnings  which  he 
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bravely  disregarded.  F rom  Ireland,  under  the 
name  of  Aminadab,  he  was  prudently  coun¬ 
selled  to  consider  what  a  day  might  bring 
forth,  and  to  "  think  of  that  as  be  took  to¬ 
bacco;”  nor  could  he,  in  accordance  with 
such  advice,  have  taken  many  whiffs,  when 
Swift  followed  his  letter.  By  the  time  he 
arrived  in  London,  at  the  close  of  August, 
1710,  the  Whig  overthrow  was  complete; 
Harley  and  Saint  John  were  in  power ;  his 
friend  Prior,  who  bad  gone  over  to  them  and 
was  expelled  from  the  Kit-Kat,  was  abusing 
his  old  associate  Steele  in  a  new  paper  called 
the  Examiner  ;  and  the  first  piece  of  interest¬ 
ing  news  he  had  to  write  to  Stella  was,  that 
Steele  would  certainly  lose  bis  place  of  Gazet¬ 
teer.  This  was  after  an  evening  (the  10th 
September)  passed  in  company  with  him  and 
Addison.  They  met  again  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
when  Swift  refused  to  pledge  with  them  the 
resurrection,  unless  they  would  add  the  re¬ 
formation,  of  the  Whigs ;  but  he  omitted  to 
mention  that  on  that  very  day  he  bad  been 
busy  lampooning  the  ex-VVhig  Premier. 
Three  days  after  he  was  dining  with  Hafley, 
having  cast  his  fortunes  finally  against  bis 
old  friends;  and  before  the  same  month  had 
closed,  the  Gazette  had  been  taken  from 
Steele. 

Yet  Swift  affects  to  feel  some  surprise 
that,  on  going  to  Addison  a  few  days  later  to 
talk  over  Steele's  prospects,  and  offer  his 
good  services  with  Harley,  Addison  should 
have  "  talked  as  if  he  suspected  me,”  and  re¬ 
fused  to  fall  in  with  anything  proposed. 
More  strangely  still,  he  complains  to  Stella 
the  next  day  that  he  has  never  had  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  Steele’s  house  since  he  came  over 
from  Ireland,  and  that  during  this  visit  he 
has  not  even  seen  his  wife,  "  by  whom  he  is 
governed  most  abominably.  ^  what  care  I 
for  his  wit  ?”  he  adds  ;  "  for  he  is  the  worst 
company  in  the  world  till  he  has  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  head.”  Nevertheless  he  shows 
still  a  strange  hankering  after  both  the  friends, 
and  not  so  much  indififereoce  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  the  worst  of  company  :  for  the  next 
social  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  at  our  old 
acqumntance  Elliott’s,  at  the  St.  James’s, 
where  the  coffee-man  has  a  christening,  at 
which  as  Vicar  of  Laracor  he  officiates ;  and 
where  "  the  rogue”  had  a  most  noble  supper, 
and  Steele  and  himself  sat  among  some 
scurvy  people  over  a  bowl  of  punch  till  very 
late  indeed.  But,  in  truth,  one  has  not 
much  difficulty,  through  any  apparent  dis¬ 
cordancy  of  statement,  in  discovering  exactly 
enough  in  what  position  recent  events  bad 
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now  placed  the  two  friends  towards  him. 
On  their  side,  without  further  faith  in  bis 
political  profession,  was  still  the  same  respect 
for  bis  genius,  and  still  the  same  desire  to 
have  help  from  bis  wit ;  and  on  his  under¬ 
lying  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service  where  he 
could,  too  much  of  a  fussy  display  of  his 
eagerness  to  serve,  and  far  too  exuberant  and 
exulting  a  sense  of  that  sudden  and  unwonted 
favor  at  Whitehall  which  seemed  half  to  have 
turned  the  great  brain  that  had  condescend¬ 
ingly  waited  for  it  so  long.  At  h's  interces¬ 
sion  Harley  was  to  see  Steele,  but  the  ex- 
Oazetteer  did  not  even  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  which  was  to  save  him  his  Commis- 
sionership.  He  probably  knew  better  than 
Swift  that  Harley  had  no  present  intention 
to  remove  him.  The  new  Lord  Treasurer 
certainly  surprised  his  antagonist  Steele  less 
than  bis  friend  Jonathan,  by  showing  no 
more  resentment  than  was  implied  in  the 
request  that  the  latter  should  not  give  any 
more  help  to  the  Taller.  “They  hate  to 
think  that  1  should  help  him,”  he  wrote  to 
Stella,  “and  so  I  frankly  told  them  I  would 
do  it  no  more,” 

Already  Steele  had  taken  the  determina¬ 
tion,  however,  which  made  this  resolve  of 
the  least  possible  importance  to  him.  His 
loss  of  the  Gazette  entailed  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  his  paper,  which  had  convinced 
him  of  the  expediency  of  commencing  it  on 
a  new  plan.  The  town  was  startled  by  the 
announcement,  therefore,  that  the  Taller  of 
the  2d  January,  1710-11,  was  to  be  the 
last;  and  Swift  informs  us  that  Addison, 
whom  be  met  that  night  at  supper,  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  announcement  as  him¬ 
self,  aad  quite  as  little  prepared  for  it.  But 
this^  may  only  express  the  limit  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  ‘now  reposed  in  himself.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  friends  acted  together 
in  what  already  was  in  agitation  to  replace 
the  Taller.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Addison  was  ignorant,  or  Swift  in¬ 
formed, of  an  interview  which  Steele  had  with 
Harley  in  the  interval  before  the  new  design 
was  matured.  The  Lord  Treasurer’s  weak¬ 
ness  was  certainly  not  a  contempt  or  disre¬ 
gard  for  letters,  and,  though  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  settle  a  kind  of  armed 
neutrality,  he  overpassed  it  so.far  as  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  wish  not  simply  to  retain  Steele  in 
the  Commissionership,  but  to  give  him  some¬ 
thing  more  valuable.*  This  was  civilly  de- 

*  “  When  1  had  th«  honor  of  a  abort  converaation 
with  yon,  jon  wer«  pleaeod  not  only  to  aignify  to 
me  that  I  should  remain  in  this  offlee,  but  to  add 
that,  if  I  would  name  to  you  one  of  more  value. 


1  dined,  but  the  courtesy  was  not  forgotten ; 
and  the  better  feeling  it  promoted  for  a  time, 
with  the  understood  abstinence  from  present 
hostility  involved  in  it,  obtained  all  the  more 
zealous  help  from  Addison  to  his  friend’s 
new  scheme.  On  Thursday  the  1st  March, 
1710-11,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Speclalor,  with  an  announcement  that  it  was 
to  be  continued  daily.  Much  wonder  was 
raised  by  so  bold  a  promise,  and  little  hope 
entertained  that  it  could  ever  be  redeemed. 
The  result  showed,  nevertheless,  with  what 
well-grounded  confidence  the  friends  had  em¬ 
barked  in  an  enterprise  which  men  of  less  re¬ 
source  thought  extravagant  and  impossible. 
From  day  to  day,  without  a  single  intermis¬ 
sion,  the  Speclalor  was  continued  through 
555  numbers,  up  to  the  6th  December,  1712, 
It  began  with  a  regular  design,  which,  with 
unflagging  spirit,  was  kept  up  to  its  close. 
“  It  certainly  is  very  pretty,”  wrote  Swift  to 
Stella,  after  some  dozen  numbers  bad  ap¬ 
peared,  and,  in  answer  to  her  question,  bad 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  written  by  Steele  with 
Addison’s  help.  “  Mr.  Steele  seems  to  have 
gathered  new  life,”  he  added,  “  and  to  have 
a  new  fund  of  wit.” 

So  indeed  it  might  have  seemed.  Never 
had  he  shown  greater  freshness  and  inven¬ 
tion  than  in  his  first  sketches  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  that  were  to  give  life  to  the  new  design  ; 
nor  can  any  higher  thing  be  said  of  bis  con¬ 
ception  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will 
Honeycomb,  than  that  it  deserved  the  noble 
elaboration  of  Addison  ;  or  of  bis  humorous 
touches  to  the  short-faced  gentleman,*  than 
that  even  Addison’s  invention  was  enriched 
by  them.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  com¬ 
pare  or  criticize  what  each,  according  to  his 
genius,  contributed.  It  was  enough  to  say 
that  to  the  last  both  nobly  bore  their  part, 
and  that  whatever  we  have  seen  in  the  Taller 
of  Steele’s  wit,  pathos,  and  philosophy,  re¬ 
appeared  with  new  graces  in  the  Speclalor. 
There  was  the  same  inexpressible  charm  in 
the  matter,  the  same  inexhaustible  variety  in 

which  would  be  more  commodious  to  me,  you  would 
favor  me  in  it. . .  .  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  the 
regard  and  distinction  which  you  have  at  sundry 
times  showed  me.”  So  Steele  wrote  to  Harley 
(then  Lord  Oxford)  on  resigning  his  Commissioner- 
ship  a  little  more  than  two  y  ears  after  the  date  in 
the  text,  when  the  Spectator  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  his  tacit  compact  with  Addison  was  at  an 
end. 

o  We  can  give  only  one  out  of  many  masterly 
strokes ;  but  in  the  whole  range  of  Addison’s  wit, 
is  there  anything  more  perfect  than  Steele’s  making 
the  Spectator  remember  that  he  was  once  taken  up 
for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  profound 
taciturnity  I 
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the  form ;  and  upon  all  the  keen  exposure 
of  vice  or  the  pleasant  laugh  at  folly,  as  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  lifelike  little  story  as  in  the 
criticism  of  an  actor  or  a  play,  making  attrac¬ 
tive  the  gravest  themes  to  the  unthinking, 
and  recommending  the  lightest  fancies  to  the 
most  grave,  there  was  still  the  old  and  inef¬ 
faceable  impress  of  good-nature  and  humanity 
— the  soul  of  a  sincere  man  shining  out 
through  it  all.  Let  any  one  read  that  unin¬ 
terrupted  series  of  twenty-two  Spectators, 
which  Steele  daily  contributed  from  the  6th 
to  the  31  St  of  August,  1711,  and  doubt  his 
title  to  a  full  share  in  the  glory  and  fame  of 
the  enterprise.  Try  his  claim  to  participate 
in  its  wit  and  character  by  such  papers  as 
the  short-faced  gentleman’s  experiences  (No. 
4^  ;  as  the  seven  he  inserted  in  the  series  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  as  those  numerous 
sketches  of  Clubs  which  his  touch  filled  with 
such  various  life ;  and  as  the  essays  we  have 
named  below.*  Let  him  be  measured,  too, 
in  graver  themes,  by  such  papers  as  those  on 
Living  to  our  own  Satisfaction  (No.  27),  on 
Female  Education  (No.  66),  on  the  Death  of 
a  Friend  (No.  133),  on  the  Fear  of  Death 
(No.  152),  on  Youth  and  Age  (No.  153),  on 
the  Flogging  at  Public  Schools  (No.  157),  on 
Raffaelle’s  Cartoons  (No.  226), and,  above  all, 
on  the  death  of  the  comedian  Elstcourt  (No. 
468),  the  last  one  of  his  most  characteristic, 
wise,  and  beautiful  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  so 
long  as  these  and  many  others  survive,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  strike  him  apart,  or  judge 
him  aloof,  from  his  friend. 

Nothing  in  England  had  ever  equalled  the 
success  of  the  Spectator.  It  sold,  in  num¬ 
bers  and  volumes,  to  an  extent  almost  fabu¬ 
lous  in  those  days,  and,  when  Bolingbroke’s 
stamp  carried  Grub-street  by  storm,  was  the 
solitary  survivor  of  the  famous  siege.  Doubl¬ 
ing  its  price,  it  yet  fairly  held  its  ground, 
and  at  its  close  was  not  only  paying  Govern¬ 
ment  £29  a  week  on  account  of  the  half¬ 
penny  stamp  upon  the  numbers  sold,  but  had 

®  On  Powell’s  Puppet-Show  (No.  14),  On  Ordi¬ 
nary  People  (No.  17),  On  Envions  People  (No.  19), 
On  Over-Consciousness  and  Affectation  (No.  38),  On 
Coffee-house  Politicians  (No.  49),  On  Court  Monrn- 
ings  (No.  64),  On  the  Fine  Gentlemen  of  the  Stage 
(No.  65),  On  Coarse  Speaking  (No.  76),  On  the  Im- 
rovidenoe  of  Jack  Truepenny  (No.  82),  On  the 
ootmen  of  the  House  of  Peers  (No.  88),  On  the  Por¬ 
table  Quality  of  Good  Humor  (No.  100),  On  Ser¬ 
vants’  Letters  (No.  137),  On  the  Man  of  Wit  and 
Pleasure  (No.  151),  On  the  Virtues  of  Self-denial 
(No.  '206  and  No.  208),  On  Generous  Men  (No.  346), 
On  Witty  Companions  (No.  358),  On  the  Comic 
Actors  (No.  370),  On  Jack  Sippet  (No.  448),  and 
On  various  Forms  of  Anger  (No.  438),' with  its 
whimsical  contrasts  of  imperturbability  and  wrath. 
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a  circulation  in  volumes  of  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Altogether  it  must  often  have  circu¬ 
lated,  before  the  stamp,  thirty  thousand, which 
might  be  multiplied  by  six  to  give  a  corre¬ 
sponding  popularity  in  our  day.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Steele  had  been  for  some  time  uneasy 
and  restless.  Thus  far,  with  reasonable 
fidelity,  the  armistice  on  his  side  had  been 
kept,  but  from  day  to  day,  at  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  thickening  of  a  plot  against 
public  liberty,  he  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  observe ;  and  not  seldom  latterly, 
perhaps  in  spite  of  himself,  his  thoughts  took 
the  direction  of  politics.  “  He  has  been 
mighty  impertinent  of  late  in  his  Spectators,” 
wrote  Swift  to  Stella,  “  and  I  believe  he  will 
very  soon  lose  his  employment.”  That  was 
to  Steele  the  last  and  least  thing  at  present. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  certain  freedom  for 
for  himself  which  hardly  consisted  with 
the  plan  of  the  Spectator,  and  he  now  re¬ 
solved  to  substitute  an  entirely  new  set  of 
characters.  He  closed  it  in  December,  1712, 
and  announced  a  new  daily  paper,  called  the 
Guardian,  for  the  following  March. 

Into  this  new  paper,  to  which  Addison 
(engaged  in  preparing  Cato  for  the  stage) 
did  not  for  a  considerable  time  contribute,  he 
carried  the  services  of  the  young  poet  whose 
surprising  genius  was  now  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Steele  had  recognized  at  once  Pope’s  sur¬ 
passing  merit,  and  in  his  friendly  critic  Pope 
welcomed  a  congenial  friend.  He  submitted 
verses  to  him,  altered  them  to  his  pleasure, 
wrote  a  poem  at  his  request,  and  protested 
himself  more  eager  to  be  called  his  little 
friend,  Dick  Distich,  than  to  be  compliment¬ 
ed  with  the  title  of  a  great  genius  or  an 
eminent  hand.  He  was  so  recredled,  in 
short,  as  he  afterw.nrds  wrote  to  Addison, 
with  “  the  brisk  sallies  and  quick  turns  of 
wit  which  Mr.  Steele  in  his  liveliest  and  freest 
humors  darts  about  him,”  that  he  did  not 
immediately  foresee  the  consequence  of  en¬ 
gaging  with  so  ardent  a  politician.  Accord- 
ingly,  just  as  Swift  broke  out  into  open  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  old  associate,  we  find  Pope  con¬ 
fessing  that  many  honest  Jacobites  were 
taking  it  very  ill  of  him  that  he  continued  to 
write  with  Steele. 

The  dispute  with  Swift  need  not  detain  us. 
It  is  enough  if  we  use  it  to  show  Steele’s 
spirit  as  a  gentleman,  who  could  not  retort 
an  injustice,  or  fight  wrong  with  wrong. 
When,  after  a  very  few  months,  he  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  him¬ 
self  from  libels  which  had  exhausted  tho 
language  of  scurrility  in  heaping  insult  up¬ 
on  him  and  his,  the  only  personal  remark 
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he  made  was  to  quote  a  handsome  tribute  he 
had  formerly  offered  to  their  writer,  with  this 
manly  addition  :  “  The  gentleman  I  here  in¬ 
tended  was  Dr.  Swift.  This  kind  of  man  1 
thought  him  at  that  lime  ;  we  have  not  met  ! 
of  late,  but  I  hope  he  deserves  this  character  | 
still.”  And  why  was  be  thus  tender  of 
Swift  ?  He  avowed  the  reason  in  the  last 
paper  of  the  EnglUhman,  where  he  says  that 
he  knew  his  sensibility  of  reproach  to  be 
such  that  be  would  not  be  unable  to  bear  life 
itself  under  half  the  ill  language  he  had  given 
others.  Swift  himself  had  formerly  described 
to  him  those  early  days  when  he  possessed 
that  sensitive  fear  of  libel  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  this  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
his  generous  adversary. 

But  what  really  was  at  issue  in  their  quar¬ 
rel  ought  to  be  stated,  since  it  forms  the 
point  of  departure  taken  by  Steele,  not  simply 
from  those  who  differed  but  from  many  who 
agreed  with  him  in  politics.  Principles  are 

out  of  the  case,”  said  Swift,  “  we  dispute 
wholly  about  persons.”  “  No,”  rejoined 
Steele,  "  the  dispute  is  not  about  persons  and 
parties,  but  things  and  causes.”  Such  had 
been  the  daring  conduct  of  the  men  in  power, 
and  sucht  heir  insolent  success,  that  Steele, 
at  a  time  when  few  had  the  courage  to  speak, 
did  not  scruple  to  declare*  what  he  believed 
to  be  their  ultimate  design.  “  Nothing,”  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  some  few  months  after  the 
present  date,  “nothing  but  Divine  Providence 
can  prevent  a  Civil  War  within  a  few  years.” 
Swift  laughed,  and  said  Steele’s  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  success  of  his  papers,  and 
he  thought  himself  mightily  more  important 
than  he  really  was.  This  may  have  been  so  ;  ■ 
but  whatever  imaginary  value  he  gave  him-  j 
self  he  was  at  least  ready  to  risk,  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  duty  he  thought  incumbent  on  him. 
Nor  was  it  little  for  him,  in  his  position  at 
that  time,  to  surrender  literature  for  politics  ; 
to  resign  his  Commisionership  of  Stamps ; 
and  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  require  Pope  to  point  him  out  lament- 
ingly  to  Congreve,  as  a  great  instance  of  the 
fate  of  all  who  are  so  carried  away,  with  the 
risk  of  being  not  only  punished  by  the  other 
party  but  of  suffering  from  their  own.  Even 
from  the  warning  of  Addison,  that  his  zeal 
for  the  public  might  be  ruinous  to  himself, 
he  had  turned  silently  aside.  Not  a  day  now 
passed  that  the  most  violent  scurrilities  were 
not  directed  f^ainst  his  pen  and  person,  in 
which  one  of  Swift’s  “  under-writers,”  Wag- 
staff,  made  himself  conspicuous ;  and  Colley 
Cibber  laughs  at  the  way  in  which  these 
scribes  were  laboring  to  transfer  to  his  friend 


Addison  the  credit  of  all  his  Tatlers  and  Spec¬ 
tators.  Nevertheless  he  went  steadily  on. 

“  It  is  not  for  me,”  he  remarked  with  much 
dignity,  “  to  say  how  I  write  or  speak,  but  it 
is  for  me  to  say  I  do  both  honestly ;  and 
when  1  threw  away  some  fame  for  letters  and 
politeness,  to  serve  the  nobler  ends  of  justice 
and  government,  I  did  not  do  it  with  a  design 
to  be  as  negligent  of  what  should  be  said  of 
roe  with  relation  to  my  integrity.  No,  wit 
and  humor  are  the  dress  and  ornament  of  the 
mind  ;  but  honesty  and  truth  are  the  soul 
itself.”  We  may,  or  may  not,  think  Steele 
discreet  in  the  choice  he  made ;  but  of  bis 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  whatever. 

When  at  last,  upon  the  publication  of  his 
CrisU,  which  was  but  the  sequel  to  those 
papers  in  the  Guardian  that  led  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  for  Stockbridge,  the  motion  was  made 
to  expel  him  for  having  “  maliciously  insinu¬ 
ated  that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her 
I  Majesty’s  administration,”  the  Whigs  rallied 
to  bis  support  with  what  strength  they  could. 
Walpole  and  Stanhope  took  their  places  on 
either  side  of  him  as  he  waited  at  the  bar, 
and  Addison  prompted  him  throughout  his 
spirited  and  temperate  defence.  But  the 
most  interesting  occurrence  of  that  day  was 
the  speech  of  Lord  Finch.  This  young  noble- 
man^  afterwards  famous  as  a  minister  and 
orator,  owed  gratitude  to  Steele  for  having 
repelled  in  the  Guardian  a  libel  on  his  sister, 
and  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech  in  de¬ 
fence  of  her  defender.  But  bashfulness  over¬ 
came  him,  and  after  a  few  confused  sentences 
he  sat  down,  crying  out  as  he  did  so,  “  It  is 
strange  I  cannot  speak  for  this  man,  though 
I  could  readily  fight  for  him !”  Upon  this 
such  cheering  rang  through  the  house,  that 
suddenly  the  young  lord  took  heart,  rose 
again  and  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
telling  and  able  speeches.  But  of  course  it 
did  not  save  Steele,  who  was  expelled  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  in  a  house  of 
four  hundred  members. 

It  was  a  short-lived  triumph,  we  need 
hardly  say.  Soon  came. the  blow  which 
struck  down  that  tyrant  majority,  dispersed 
its  treason  into  air,  consigned  Oxford  to  the 
Tower,  and  drove  Bolingbroke  into  exile. 
Eagerly  Steele  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the  St. 
James’s  coffeehouse,  on  the  31st  July,  1714, 
that  the  Queen  was  dead.  It  was  a  mistake, 
but  she  died  next  day.  Three  days  later  he 
writes  from  the  Thatched  House,  St  James’s, 
that  he  has  been  loaded  with  compliments 
by  the  Regents,  and  assured  of  something 
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immediately.  Yet  it  was  but  little  he  ob¬ 
tained.  He  received  a  place  in  the  house¬ 
hold  (surveyorshipof  the  royal  stables)  ;  was 
placed  in  the  commission  of  peace  for  Middle¬ 
sex  ;  and,  on  subsequently  going  up  with 
an  address  from  that  county,  was  knighted. 

A  little  before  he  became  Sir  Richard,  how¬ 
ever,  the  member  for  Truro  resigned  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Theatre  Royal  (then  a  govern¬ 
ment  office,  entitling  to  a  share  in  the  patent, 
and  worth  seven  or  e^ht  hundred  a  year), and 
the  players  so  earnestly  petitioned  for  Steele 
as  his  successor,  that  he  was  named  to  the 
office.  “  His  spirits  took  such  a  lively  turn 
upon  it,”  says  Cibber,  “  that,  had  we  been  all 
his  own  sons,  no  unexpected  act  of  filial  duty 
could  have  more  endeared  us  to  him.”  What¬ 
ever  the  coldness  elsewhere  might  be,  here,  at 
any  rate,  was  warmth  enough.  Benefits  past 
were  not  benefits  forgot  with  those  lively 
good-natured  men.  They  remembered,  as 
Cibber  tells  us,  when  a  criticism  in  the  Tal¬ 
ler  used  to  fill  their  theatre  at  a  time  when 
nothing  else  could  ;  and  they  knew  that  not 
a  comedian  among  them*  but  owed  some¬ 
thing  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  good  na¬ 
ture  on  one  occasion  even  consented  that 
Doggett  should  announce  the  Tatler  as  in¬ 
tending  to  be  bodily  present  at  his  benefit, 
and  permitted  him  to  dress  at  himself  a  fic¬ 
titious  Isaac  Bickerstaff  for  amusement  of 
the  crowded  house. 

Less  mindful  of  the  past  than  the  players,  { 
Steele  certainly  found  the  politicians.  But,  j 
in  showing  that  the  course  he  took  in  the  | 
prosperous  days  of  Whiggism  differed  in  no 
respect  from  that  which  he  bad  taken  in  its 
adverse  days,  some  excuse  may  perhaps 
arise  from  the  dispensers  of  patronage  and 
office.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  having  given 
him  his  interest  there;  and  for  some  time, 
and  with  some  success  as  a  speaker,  he  took 

*  The  most  humble,  m  well  m  the  highest,  ob¬ 
tained  his  good  word,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 

five  a  better  instauce,  in  a  few  lines,  at  once  of  his 
indness  and  his  genius  as  a  critic  of  plays,  than 
what  he  says  of  a  small  actor  of  Betterton’s  time : 

"  Mr.  William  Peer  distinguished  himself  particu¬ 
larly  in  two  characters,  which  no  man  ever  could 
touch  but  himself :  one  of  them  was  the  speaker  cf 
the  prologue  to  the  play,  which  is  contrived  in  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  awake  the  conscience  of  the 
guilty  princess.  Mr.  William  Peer  spoke  that  pre- 
^ce  to  the  play  with  such  an  air  as  represented  that 
he  was  an  actor;  and  with  such  an  inferidr  manner, 
as  only  acting  an  actor,  that  the  others  on  the  stage 
were  made  to  appear  real  great  persons,and  not  rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  was  a  nicety  in  acting  that  none 
but  the  most  subtle  player  could  so  much  as  con¬ 
ceive.” 


part  in  the  debates.  He  wittily  described 
the  House  at  this  time  as  consisting  very 
much  of  silent  people  oppressed  by  the 
choice  of  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  of  elo¬ 
quent  people  ignorant  that  what  they-  said 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  and  as  it  was, 
be  tells  us,  his  own  ambition  to  speak  only 
what  he  thought,  so  it  was  his  weakness  to 
think  such  a  course  might  have  its  use.  He 
attacked  every  attempt  to  give  power  to  the 
Church  independent  of  the  State,  and  created 
much  offence  by  declaring  that,  if  Rome  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  infallible  and  England  to  be 
always  in  the  right,  he  saw  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two.  In  his  prosperity 
Harley  had  no  assailant  more  bitter,  and  in 
his  adversity  no  more  generous  opponent, 
than  Steele.  As  he  bad  fought  the  Schism 
Bill  under  the  Tories,  under  the  Whigs  he 
pleaded  for  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  “  I  suppose  this,”  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  “gave  a  handle  to  the  fame  of  my 
being  a  Tory  ;  but  you  may  perhaps  by  this 
time  have  heard  that  1  am  turned  Presby¬ 
terian,  for  the  same  day,  in  a  meeting  of 
a  hundred  Parliament-men,  I  labored  ns 
much  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters.”  No 
man  was  so  bitter  against  the  Jacobites 
as  long  as  any  chance  of  their  success  re¬ 
mained,  but  none  so  often  or  so  successfully 
interceded  for  mercy  when  the  day  had  gone 
against  them.  The  mischief  of  the  South  Sea 
i^heme  was  by  Steele  more  than  any  man 
exposed,  but  for  such  of  the  directors  as  had 
themselves  been  its  dupes  no  man  spoke  so 
charitably.  Walpole  had  befriended  him 
most  on  the  question  of  his  expulsion,  and 
he  admired  him  more  than  any  other  poli¬ 
tician  ;  yet  he  alone  in  the  House  spoke 
against  Walpole’s  proposition  about  the 
Debt,  “  because  he  did  not  think  the  way  of 
doing  it  just.”  Addison  was  the  man  he  to 
the  last  admired  the  most,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  recurring  coolness  or  difference, 
loved  the  most  on  earth  ;  but,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Sunderland's  Peerage  Bill,  be 
joined  Walpole  against  Addison,  and  with 
tongue  and  pen  so  actively  promoted  its 
defeat  that  we  may  even  yet,  on  that  score, 
hold  ourselves  his  debtors. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  of  Steele’s  career  as 
a  politician  it  might  seem  supeifluous  to  add 
his  complaint  against  those  who  neglected 
him,  or  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  been  so  mean  as  to  punish  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Peerage  Bill  by  depriving  him  of 
his  Drury  Lane  appointment  (to  which,  we 
may  interpose,  be  was  restored  as  soon  as 
Walpole  returned  to  office),  he  should  thus 
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have  written  to  Lady  Steele :  “lam  talking 
to  my  wife,  and  therefore  may  speak  my 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  it.  I  know — and 
you  are  witness — that  I  have  served  the 
Re^al  Family  with  an  unreservedness  due 
only  to  heaven ;  and  I  am  now  (I  thank  my 
brother  Whigs)  not  possessed  of  twenty 
shillings  from  the  favor  of  the  Court.” 
But  neither  should  we  attempt  to  conceal 
that  a  man  of  a  different  temperament  and 
more  self-control  would  hardly  at  this  time, 
after  all  the  opportunities  his  own  genius  had 
opened  to  him,  have  needed  the  exercise  or 
complained  of  the  absence  of  such  “  favor.” 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  extenuate  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  nor  have  we 
sought  to  omit  them  from  this  picture  of  his 
career.  It  was  unhappily  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  character  that  any  present 
social  impression  took,  so  far,  the  place  of 
all  previous  moral  resolutions ;  and  that, 
bitterly  as  be  had  often  felt  the  “  shot  of 
accident  and  the  dart  of  chance,”  he  still 
thought  them  carelessly  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  smiling  face  and  heedless  hand.  No 
man’s  projects  for  fortune  had  so  often  failed, 
yet  none  were  so  often  renewed.  The  very 
art  of  his  genius  told  against  him  in  his  life ; 
and  that  he  could  so  readily  disentangle  bis 
thoughts  from  what  most  gave  them  pain 
and  uneasiness,  and  direct  his  sensibility  at 
will  to  flow  into  many  channels,  had  certainly 
not  a  tendency  to  favor  the  balance  at  bis 
banker’s.  But  such  a  man  is  no  example  of 
improvidence  for  others.  Its  ordinary  warn¬ 
ings  come  within  quite  another  class  of 
cases ;  and,  even  in  stating  what  is  least  to 
be  commended  in  Steele,  there  is  no  need  to 
omit  what  in  his  case  will  justify  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  consideration  of  it.  At  least  we 
have  the  example  of  a  bishop  to  quote  for 
as  much  good  nature  as  we  can  spare. 

Doctor  Hoadly,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
a  steady  friend  of  Steele’s,  and  consented 
ultimately  to  act  as  executor  and  guardian  to 
bis  children.  He  accompanied  him  and 
Addison  one  day  to  a  Whig  celebration  of 
King  William’s  anniversary,  and  became 
rather  grave  to  see  the  lengths  to  which  the 
festivity  threatened  to  arrive.  In  the  midst 
of  his  doubts,  in  came  an  humble  but  face¬ 
tious  Whig  on  his  knees,  with  a  tankard  of 
ale  in  his  hand;  drank  it  off  to  the  immortal 
memory  ;  and  then,  still  in  his  kneeling  pos¬ 
ture,  managed  to  shuffle  out.  “  Do  laugh,” 
whispered  Steele  to  the  Bishop,  next  to  whom 
be  sat;  “it’s  humanity  to  laugh.”  For 
which  humane  episcopal  exertion,  carried  to 
a  yet  higher  tolerance  in  his  own  case  at  a 
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later  period  of  the  evening,  Steele  sent  him 
next  morning  this  pleasant  couplet, 

“  Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits. 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits.” 

In  another  humorous  anecdote  of  this  date, 
Hoadly  was  also  an  actor  with  Steele. 
They  went  together  on  a  visit  to  Blenheim, 
and  sat  next  each  other  at  a  private  play  got 
up  for  the  amusement  of  the  great  Duke, 
now  lapsing  into  his  last  illness,  when,  as 
they  both  observed  how  well  a  love-scene 
was  acted  by  the  Duke’s  aide-de-camp.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fishe,  “  I  doubt  this  hsh  is  flesh,  my 
Lord,”  whispered  Steele.  On  going  away 
they  bad  to  pass  through  an  army  of  laced 
coats  and  ruffles  in  the  hall,  and,  as  the 
Bishop  was  preparing  the  usual  fees,  “  1  have 
not  enough,”  cried  his  companion,  and,  much 
to  the  episcopal  discomposure,  proceeded  to 
address  the  footmen,  told  them  he  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  good  taste  with  which 
he  had  seen  them  applauding  in  the  right 
place  up  stairs,  and  invited  them  all  gratis 
to  Drury  Lane  theatre,  to  whatever  play 
they  might  like  to  bespeak. 

At  this  date  it  was,  too,  that  young 
Savage,  for  whom  Wilks  had  produced  a 
comedy  at  Drury  I^ane,  was  kindly  noticed 
and  greatly  assisted  by  Steele,  though  all 
the  stories  of  him  be  afterwards  told  to 
Johnson  only  showed  how  sorely  he  needed 
assistance  himself.  He  surprised  him  one 
day  by  carrying  him  in  his  coach  to  a  tavern, 
and  dictating  a  pamphlet  to  him,  which  he 
was  sent  out  into  Grub  street  to  sell ;  when 
he  found  that  Sir  Richard  had  only  retired 
for  the  day  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  com¬ 
posed  the  pamphlet  to  pay  his  reckoning. 
Johnson  also  believed,  on  the  same  authority, 
that  at  one  of  Steele’s  great  dinner  parties 
he  had  dressed  up  in  expensive  liveries,  and 
turned  to  use  as  additional  footmen,  certain 
bailiffs  whose  attendance,  though  unavoid¬ 
able,  might  not  else  have  seemed  so  credit¬ 
able.  It  was  from  Savage,  too,  Johnson 
heard  the  story  of  the  bond  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  against  his  friend  by  Addison,  which 
Steele  mentioned,  he  said,  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes.  Not  so,  however,  did  Steele  tell  it  to 
another  friend,  Benjamin  Victor,  who,  before 
Savage’s  relation  was  made  public,  bad  told 
it  again  to  Garrick.  To  Victor,  Steele  said 
that  certainly  his  bond  on  some  expensive 
furniture  bad  been  put  in  force,  but  that 
from  the  letter  he  received  with  the  surplus 
arising  from  the  sale,  he  knew  that  Addison 
only  intended  a  friendly  warning  against  a 
56 
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manner  of  living  allogelber  too  costly,  and 
that,  taking  it  as  he  believed  it  to  be  meant, 
be  met  him  afterwards  with  the  same  gaiety 
of  temper  he  had  always  shown. 

This  story  is  not  incredible,  we  think ; 
and  to  invent,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done, 
another  story  in  place  of  one  so  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  involves  at  least  some  waste  of  in¬ 
genuity.  One  may  fsurly  imagine  such  an 
incident  following  not  long  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  George,  when,  in  his  new  house 
in  York  Building,  Steele  gave  an  extrava¬ 
gant  entertainment  to  some  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  friends,  and  amused  his  guests  with  a 
series  of  dramatic  recitations,  which  (one  of 
his  many  projects)  he  had  some  thought  of 
trying  on  an  extended  plan,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  regular  supply  of  trained  actors 
for  the  stage.  For  though  Addison  assisted 
at  this  entertmnment,  and  even  wrote  an 
epilogue*  for  the  occasion,  making  pleasant 
mirth  of  the  foibles  of  his  friend — 

“  The  Sage,  whose  guests  you  are  to-night,  is 
known 

To  watch  the  public  weal,  though  not  his  own,” 
Slc. 

— nay,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  he 
showed  no  reluctance  himself  to  partake  of 
the  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  Addison 
may  yet  have  thought  it  no  unfriendly  act  to 
check  the  danger  of  any  frequent  repetition 
of  indulgences  in  that  direction.  And,  even 
apart  from  the  nights  they  now  so  frequently 
passed  together  at  Button's  new  coffee  house, 
we  have  abundant  evidences  that  the  friendly 
relations,  though  certainly  not  all  the  old 
intimacy,  continued.  On  the  day  following 
that  on  which  Addison  became  ^retary  of 
State,  Steele  dined  with  him,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
named  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Forfeit¬ 
ed  Elstates  in  Scotland. 

The  duties  of  this  office  took  him  much 
from  home  in  his  latter  years ;  and  before 
we  close  with  the  brief  mention  those  years 
may  clmm  from  us,  we  will  give  a  parting 

fiance  at  what  his  home  had  now  Income, 
'or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  he 
moved  from  Bury  Street,  he  has  lived  in 
Bloomsbury  square.  His  wife  has  borne 
him  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 

*  Doctor  Drake  attributed  this  Epilogue  to  Steele 
kii^lf,  and  has  been  followed  by  subaequent 
writers ;  but  it  was  certainly  written  by  Addison, 
as  the  lines  thenselvee  bear  internal  proof.  It  was 
first  printed,  and  with  Addison’s  name,  in  the  eighth 
vcinme  of  that  now  rare  book,  Nichols’s  Mtct 
CoUeetum  of  Poenu, 


[Nov., 

of  whom  the  eldest  boy,  Richard,  Lord 
Halifax’s  godson,  died  in  childhood,  and  the 
second,  Eugene,  a  few  years  before  his  father. 
His  girls  survived  him,  and  the  eldest  be¬ 
came  Lady  Trevor.  The  old  sudden  alter¬ 
nations  of  sunshine  and  storm  have  continu¬ 
ed  between  himself  and  Prue ;  there  have 
been  great  wants  and  great  enjoyments,  much 
peevishness  and  much  tenderness,  quarrels 
and  reconciliations  numberless ;  but  very 
manifestly  also,  on  the  whole,  the  children 
have  brought  them  nearer  each  other.  He 
is  no  longer  his  dearest  Prue’s  alone,  but,  as 
he  occasionally  signs  himself,  “  Your — Betty 
— Dick — Eugene — Molly’s  affectionate  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele.”  At  his  own  request,  his  wife’s 
small  fortune  has  been  settled  on  these  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  upon 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  with  her 
mother,  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  thankfulness  that  the  children  - 
would  at  least  have  to  say  hereafter  of  their 
father  that  he  kept  his  integrity.  He  gives 
her  incessant  reports  of  them  when  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  absent.  He  tells  her  how  Moll, 
who  is  the  noisiest  little  creature  in  the  world, 
and  as  active  as  a  boy,  has  bid  him  let  her 
know  she  fell  down  just  now,  and  did  not 
hurt  herself ;  how  Madame  Betty  is  the 
gravest  of  matrons  in  her  airs  and  civilities  ; 
how  Eugene  is  a  most  beautiful  and  lusty 
child ;  and  how  Dick  is  becoming  a  great 
scholar,  for  whenever  his  father’s  Virgil  is 
shown  him.  he  makes  shrewd  remarks  upon 
the  pictures.  In  that  same  letter  he  calls  her 
“  poor,  dear,  angry,  pleased,  pretty,  witty, 
silly,  everything  Prue  and  he  has  never 
failed,  through  all  these  years,  to  send  her 
the  tenderest  words  on  the  most  trivial  occa¬ 
sions.  He  writes  to  her  on  his  way  to  the 
Kit-Kat,  in  waiting  on  my  Lord  Wharton  or 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  coaxes  her  to 
dress  well  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  has  in¬ 
vited  the  Mayor  of  Stockbridge,  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  Mr.  Addison.  He  writes  to  her 
when  he  has  the  honor  of  being  received  at 
dinner  by  Lord  Somers  ;  and  he  writes  from 
among  the  ”  dancing,  singing,  hooping,  hal¬ 
looing,  and  drinking’*  of  one  of  his  elections 
for  Boroughbridge.  He  sends  a  special  de¬ 
spatch  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  her 
she  has  nothing  to  do  but  be  a  darling.  He 
sends  her  as  many  as  a  dozen  letters  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  to  Edinburgh;  and  when, 
on  his  return,  illness  keeps  them  apart,  one 
in  London,  the  other  at  Hampton  Court,  her 
happening  to  call  him  Good  Dick  puts  him 
in  so  much  rapture,  that  he  tells  her  he  could 
almost  forget  his  miserable  gout  and  lame- 
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nesA  and  walk  down  to  her.  Not  long  after 
this  her  illness  terminAted  fatally.  She  died 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Christmas  day  of  1718. 

Of  his  own  subsequent  life, the  leading  public 
incidents  were  his  controversy  with  Addison 
on  the  Peerage  Bill,  where  we  hold  him  to 
have  had  much  the  advantage  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  in  both  his  reasoning  and  conclusions  ; 
and  the  production  of  his  comedy  of  the 
Camciout  Lovert,  the  most  carefully  written 
and  the  most  successful,  though  in  our  opinion, 
with  much  respect  for  that  of  Parson  Adams, 
not  the  best  of  his  comedies.  Of  the  pro¬ 
jects  that  also  occupied  him  in  these  years, 
especially  that  of  his  fish-pool  invention,  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  Addison,  who 
certainly  did  not  sneer  at  him  in  the  “  little 
Dicky”  of  the  second  Old  Whiff,  ought  to 
have  spared  him,  not  less,  the  sneer  in  that 
pamphlet  at  his  ”  stagnated  pool.”  Steele 
did  not  retort  with  anything  more  personal 
than  an  admiring  quotation  from  Cato  ;  and 
his  Plebeian  forms  in  this  respect  no  con¬ 
trast  to  the  uniform  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  friend.  But  his  children  were  his 


greatest  solicitude,  as  well  as  chief  delight, 
in  these  latter  years,  and,  amid  failing  health 
and  growing  infirmities,  he  is  never  tired  of 
superintending  their  lessons,  or  of  iirriting 
them  gay  and  entertaining  letters,  as  from 
friend  or  playfellow.  After  three  years’  re¬ 
tirement  in  Wales,  attended  by  bis  two  little 
daughters,  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

He  had  survived  much,  but  neither  his 
i  cheerful  temper  nor  his  kind  philosophy. 
He  would  be  carried  out  in  a  summer’s  even¬ 
ing,  where  the  country  lads  and  lasses  were 
at  their  rural  sports,  and  with  his  pencil  give 
an  order  on  his  agent  for  a  new  gown  to  the 
best  dancer.  That  was  the  last  thing  seen 
of  Richard  Steele.  And  the  youths  and 
maidens  who  saw  him  in  his  invalid  chair, 
enfeebled  and  dying,  saw  him  still  as  the 
wits  and  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  seen 
him  in  his  gaiety  and  youth,  when  he  sat  in 
the  chair  of  Mr.  BickerstafT,  creating  pleas¬ 
ure  for  himself  by  the  communication  of 
pleasure  to  others,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
happiness  he  dis^tributed  increasing  his  own. 


From  the  Oablin  TTnivertity  Magasine. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  IRISH  BAR. 


Whkn  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  undertook 
the  editorship  of  “  Colburn’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,”  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr. 
Curran,  who  had  been  lately  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  and  whose  life  of  his  father  had 
given  him  high  literary  distinction,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Magazine  occasional  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  Ireland. 

In  a  wish  to  comply  with  Mr.  Campbell’s 
request  originated  a  series  of  papers,  entitled 
**  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,”  which  acquired 
immediate  popularity,  and  gave  a  very  high 
character  to  the  publication  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared.  Professiional  occupation  soon  inter¬ 
fered  with  Mr.  Curran’s  power  of  regularly 
continuing  the  series,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Sheil 
wrote  and  published  in  the  same  magazine 
several  sketches  drawn  up  on  pretty  much 
the  same  plan  with  those  written  by  Curran. 
It  was  natural  that  readers  should  suppose 


all  to  have  been  by  the  same  writer  ; — the 
same  tone  of  politics  prevailed  throughout ; 
— a  slender  thread  of  fiction,  often  forgotten 
or  disregarded  by  the  writers,  connected  the 
several  papers  into  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
series.  An  Englishman  visiting  Ireland,  is 
supposed  to  attend  every  now  and  then  the 
law  courts  in  Dublin  or  in  the  prorinces,  and 
to  record  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  cases  he  listens  to.  We 
believe  that  both  writers  occasionally  make 
use  of  this  convenient  mask.  Such  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  character  as  distinguish  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  Ireland  are  introduced 
with  great  skill.  The  crowds  that  throng  the 
courts  in  Dublin  form  a  part  of  the  picture, 
without  which  all  the  rest  would  be  imper¬ 
fect.  Perhaps  Dublin  presents  more  of  this 
class  of  excitable  idlers  than  any  other  city 
I  in  the  world.  A  clever  volume  of  essays. 
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originitlly  published  in  the  “  Examiner,”  in 
the  year  1818,*  describes  the  barristers  at 
that  time  engaged  in  successful  practice  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  in  many  respects  calculated  to  gratify 
and  amuse,  if  not  to  instruct,  its  readers  by 
its  exhibitions.  But  in  no  respect  whatever 
is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  ‘‘  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  Bar.”  We  have  the  men — the 
practicing  barristers — not  inaccurately  nor  in¬ 
judiciously  portrayed ;  but  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  the  interest  which  in  the  volumes 
before  us  is  never  absent,  and  which  arises 
from  the  perfect  picturing  of  every  surround¬ 
ing  circumstance — you  always  have  scenic, 
often  even  stage  effect.  Lockhart’s  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Scottish  advocates  in  his  “  Peter’s 
Letters,”  and  Lord  Cockburn’s,  in  his  “  Life 
of  Jeffrey,”  make  some  approach  to  this 
power,  which  both  the  Irish  writers  possess 
in  nearly  equal  degree.  It  is  probable  that 
the  contrasts  between  barbarism  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  Ireland  still  presents — and  pre¬ 
sented  yet  more  obtrusively  at  the  time  these 
sketches  were  written,  now  more  than  thirty 
years  ago — have  created  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  volumes  before  us  and  those  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  England  the 
barrister  is,  or  seeks  to  be,  the  mere  logician,  j 
He  is  in  a  land  where,  if  his  audience  are 
swayed  by  prejudices — and  in  no  country  are 
there  prejudices  more  unreasonable  and  more 
ineradicable — he  must  assume  their  existence 
as  a  thing  equally  indisputable  with  the  fact, 
that  the  grass  is  green,  and  that  the  rose  is 
red.  The  movements  of  his  argument  are 
within  a  limited  circle — his  eloquence  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  confined  within  a  meagre  and 
wretched  dialect,  where  any  effort  to  disturb 
habitual  associations  would  be  resented  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  those  who  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else  in  Burke  used  to  remembers  false 
quantity  in  his  pronounciation  of  a  Latin 
sentence.  We  believe  that  then  and  now  in 
Ireland  legal  principles  were  as  perfectly 
known,  and  that  adjudications  were  as  just 
in  Ireland  as  in  England  ;  while  in  Ireland 
one  great  advantage  existed — the  Irish  bar¬ 
rister  avoided,  as  far  as  he  at  all  could,  what 
Bushe  calls,  the  absurd  mystery  of  the 
style.”  In  the  “  Sketches  of  tlie  Irish  Bar,” 
— we  now  speak  of  Mr.  Shell’s  as  well  as 
Mr.  Curran’s  sketehes — the  characters  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  practicing  barristers 
are  given.  Of  these  there  is  no  one  of  whom 
there  do  not  remain  recorded  law  arguments ; 

•  “  CriUeisDM  upon  th«  Bar,”  Ao.  Bj  “  Amiona 
OuruB.”  Loudon  :  1819. 


and  what  is  remarkable  in  all  and  each  is, 
that  the  style  is  always  so  perfectly  lucid  and 
intelligible,  so  little  veiled  in  the  language  of 
technicalities,  that  a  judgment  of  Plunket’s, 
for  instance,  or  a  law  argument  of  Saurin’s, 
is  as  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  educated 
man,  who  reads  it  with  fair  application  of  his 
mind,  as  if  it  were  a  speech  in  parliament,  or 
a  leader  in  the  Times.  In  actual  reasoning 
we  should  not  think  of  making  a  higher  claim 
for  the  Irish  barrister  than  for  his  Sottish  or 
English  brother  ;  but  we  think  it  undeniable, 
that  in  the  power  of  exposition  he  is  greatly 
superior.  He  does  not  disdain  to  render  him¬ 
self  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been 
educated  in  technical  language ;  and  be  seems, 
at  least,  to  refer  to  higher  principles  of  gene¬ 
ral  truth  than  the  English  expositor  of  the 
laws ;  while,  in  common  with  the  English¬ 
man,  he  has  a  language  which  is  much  more 
manageable  than  the  dialect  consecrated  to 
Scottish  law.  But  the  discussion  is  one  which 
we  will  not  now  pursue.  This  book  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  either  the  Scottish  or  English 
books,  with  which  it  is  most  naturally  to  be 
compared.  And  it  is,  after  all,  little  matter 
whether  this  arises  from  the  author  of  the 
book  being  a  cleverer  fellow  than  the  authors 
of  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  or  from  his 
having  the  good  fortune  of  having  a  better 
subject.  Both  causes  have,  we  think,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  effect. 

An  American  publisher  has  reprinted  “The 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,”  so  carelessly,  as 
even  to  preserve  the  most  obvious  misprints 
of  the  original  pul^lication— rso  ignorantly  as 
to  ascribe  the  papers  all  to  the  same  person. 
This  mistake  might  have  been  pardoned,  but 
not  so  as  to  the  next,  for  there  was  such  an 
absence  of  good  faith  in  the  transaction  that, 
as  we  learn  from  the  editor  of  Sheil’s 
“  Sketches  Legal  and  Political,”  he  has  bad 
the  assurance  to  pretend,  in  his  preface,  that 
“  his  compilation  was  undertaken  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  authority  of  Mr.  Sbeil  himself.” 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  desirable  to 
have  the  papers  reprinted,  and  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  in  every  reprint  their  several  papers 
should  be  assigned  to  their  respective  au- 
I  thors,  as  the  partnership  of  Mr.  Curran  and 
Mr.  Sheil,  in  what  was  in  no  true  sense  a 
connected  work,  was  but  an  apparent  one. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  author  saw  the 
productions  of  the  other  till  their  appearance 
in  the  Magazine.  In  a  former  number  of  this 
journal  some  account  has  been  given  of 
“  Sbeil’s  Sketches,”  by  a  fellow-laborer  of 
ours.  In  this  we  shall  confine  our  observv 
tions  to  Mr.  Curran’s,  referring  to  Sheil’s  only 
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when  they  are,  in  some  way,  illustrative  of 
matters  brought  before  us  in  the  book  which 
is  the  proper  subject  of  our  notice. 

The  general  interests  of  truth  would  alone 
render  it  fitting  that  the  kind  of  mystery  con¬ 
nected  with  any  publication  in  which  an  au¬ 
thor’s  name  is  concealed,  should,  when  the 
motives  for  such  concealment  have  passed 
away,  be  perfectly  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  In  the  case 
of  joint  authorship,  there  may  occasionally 
be  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  authors  them¬ 
selves  being  unable  to  distinguish  their  re¬ 
spective  parts.  Here  no  such  difficulty  exists, 
and  here  there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  almost 
for  the  separation  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cur¬ 
ran  and  Mr.  Sheil.  In  the  original  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Sheil’s  mind,  and  that  of  his  friend, 
are  very  strong  points  of  difference.  With  a 
mind  exceedingly  fertile  in  every  description 
of  illustration  ;  with  a  quickness  of  wit  which 
often,  very  often,  reminds  us  of  what  is  re¬ 
corded  of  bis  father ;  with  imagery  rapidly 
presenting  itself  and  finding  instant  ex¬ 
pression  in  words  of  singular  felicity,  there 
13  throughout  Curran’s  writings  great  sobrie¬ 
ty  of  thought,  continual  reference  to  element¬ 
ary  principles  of  government  and  of  society, 
as  though  it  had  been  the  subject  with  him 
of  habitual  thought  and  study,  and  not,  as  it 
too  often  appears  in  the  works  of  his  coad¬ 
jutor,  as  if  a  proposition  of  Montesquieu  or 
Ixicke  was  snatched  up  at  the  moment  for 
some  mere  party  purpose.  Actual  distrust, 
indeed,  is  often  created,  of  what  the  essayist 
most  wishes  to  press  upon  his  readers,  by 
bis  representing  some  poor  sophism  as  if  it 
were  not  alone  his  own  inference,  in  which 
he  might  be,  without  offence  to  any  one,  ei¬ 
ther  wrong  or  right ;  but  something  claiming 
kindred,  not  with  the  passions  of  the  moment 
in  which  it  originates,  but  with  the  great 
body  of  general  and  admitted  truth ;  or  if 
doubtful,  only  doubted  by  persons  denying 
the  authority  of  the  great  names  which  he 
calls  as  his  vouchers.  In  Sheil,  too,  there  are 
not  unfrequently  stinging  sarcasms  which  not 
only  were  calculated  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
on  the  objects  of  his  satire,  but  what  was  infin¬ 
itely  worse,  to  call  into  active  life  the  malig 
nant  passions  both  of  those  whom  he  amused 
and  those  whom  he  attacked.  Shell’s  articles, 
in  short,  are  too  like  association  speeches. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  political  posi¬ 
tion,  struggling  at  the  time  for  emancipation, 
made  much  of  this  very  natural,  and  per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  very  excusable  ;  but  from 
our  own  feelings  we  can  judge  those  of  others, 
and  we  own  that  we  still  feel  pain  and  grief 


at  the  insults  such  men  as  Moore  and  Sheil 
have,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  reputation 
and  of  the  permanent  effect  of  their  works, 
indulged  in  against  every  one  whom  it  an¬ 
swered  a  temporary  purpose  to  abuse. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  as 
we  allude  to,  such  men  as  Moore  and  Sheil 
are,  in  reality,  but  indulging  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  are  engaged  in  what  to  them  are 
as  really  works  of  fiction,  and,  therefore,  as 
subject  to  their  own  caprices  of  the  hour,  as 
their  “Selims,”  and  “Evadnes.”  The  of¬ 
fence  U  not  in  the  feelings  which  they  expe¬ 
rience,  but  in  those  they  are  likely  to  excite. 
In  Mr.  Curran’s  “  Sketches,”*  there  is  not 
one  single  word  with  which  any  one  can  rea¬ 
sonably  quarrel ;  there  is  not  one  single  pro¬ 
position  which,  whether  you  agree  with  it  or 
not — and  we  often  do  not  agree  with  him — 
you  must  not  admit  to  be  fairly  stated.  It  is 
really  a  curious  fact,  considering  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  when  these  “  Sketches” 
were  written,  to  observe  that,  republished 
after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  there  is  not 
in  his  part  of  the  work  one  word  to  alter  or 
omit,  though  everywhere  strong  political 
opinions  are  firmly  and  manfully  expressed, 
with  no  other  reserve  but  what  arises  from 
the  ordinary  suggestions  of  gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ing. 

The  papers  reprinted  in  the  volumes  before 
us  were  first  published  in  the  years  1822, 
1823  and  1824.  When  it  was  determined  by 
Mr.  Colburn  to  reprint  them,  Mr.  Curran 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  publication  to  make  some  additions  to 
what  had  been  originally  published.  We 
believe  that  what  appeared  in  the  Magazine 
is  preserved  unchanged  ;  but  there  is  prefix- 
ed  a  memoir  of  the  Tate  Chief  Baron  Woulfe, 
written  within  the  present  year,  and  a  record 
of  some  conversations  with  Chief  Justice 
Bushe,  noted  down  in  182G. 

In  our  account  of  the  book,  the  easiest 
course  is  to  follow  the  author’s  arrangement 
in  the  present  publication.  In  the  sketches 
written  in  1823,  with  the  persons  who  are  the 
subjects  of  his  portraiture  each  day  brought 
before  his  eye  and  before  bis  mind,  written 
also  in  a  period  of  great  political  excitement, 
the  style  is  more  vivid  than  in  the  picture  of 
W’oulfe.  To  ourselves,  we  cannot  throw  our 
mind  back  into  those  days  of  old  contests, 
even  in  imagination,  and  to  whom  the  strange 
passages  of  Irish  history  which  occurred  in  our 
day  are,  in  truth,  a  forgotten  dream,  greater 

*  **  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  with  Essays  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Political.”  By  W.  U.  Curran,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don.  1866. 
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pleasure  has  been  afiforded  by  this  sketch  of 
Woulfe,  drawn  up  fifteen  years  after  his  death, 
than  by  the  papers  describing  the  living  ac¬ 
tors  of  Mr.  Curran’s  earlier  sketches.  It  is 
written  in  a  calmer  tone,  and  with  great 
beauty  brings  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  rise 
up  to  recollection,  the  distinguishing  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  a  friend — lost  too  early,  and  who. 
but  for  this  memoir,  would  hare  soon  passed 
away  from  the  memory  of  all  but  a  few,  and 
died  without  his  fame. 

Woulfe  was  born  in  I'ISO,  received  his  ear¬ 
lier  education  at  Stonyhurst,  graduated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1814. 

Mr.  Curran’s  acquaintance  with  him  com¬ 
menced  in  1813,  when  both  were  fellow-stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

“  I  ctnrKrt,”  says  Mr.  Curran,  “  refrain  from 
stating  with,  I  hope,  excusable  pride,  that  our  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  he 
not  so  much  selected,  as  seized  upon  me  as  his 
friend,  and  that  the  cordial  grasp,  once  given, 
was  never  relaxed,  until  his  hold  upon  all  things 
in  this  life  was  gone  from  him  forever. 

“  When  I  became  acquainted  with  Woulfe  in 
London,  I  found  him  standing  very  high  in  the 
opinion  and  predictions  of  his  associates  there, 
among  tiie  most  intimate  of  whom  I  may  name 
the  late  Mr.  Sheil,  the  late  William  Wallace, 
afterwards  the  writer  of  the  continuation  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh’s  History  of  England,  the 
present  Judge  Ball,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse,  now 
the  British  Minister  at  Athens.  All  the  qualities 
which  were,  in  after  life,  to  recommend  him  to 
a  wider  circle,  were  already  conspicuously  de¬ 
veloped — his  social,  joyous  temperament,  his  free¬ 
dom  from  all  selfishness,  his  hatred  of  baseness, 
his  admiration  of  worth,  his  kindly,  circumspect 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  his  perfect  can¬ 
dor,  and,  among  his  mental  attributes,  his  sound 
and  manly  tastes,  and,  most  of  all,  the  high  order 
of  his  reasoning  powers." — pp.  6,  6. 

Curran  and  Woulfe  were  so  much  together, 
that  but  few  letters  passed  between  them. 
It  may  be  said,  too,  that  men  who.se  minds 
are  fully  engaged  have  little  time  for  letter- 
writing.  In  Sheil’s  Life,  lately  published, 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  he  wrote  none 
but  al»olutely  necessary  business  letters. 
One  or  two  letters  of  Woulfe’s,  however, 
remain  among  his  friend’s  papers.  Of  these, 
one,  written  from  Innspruck  in  1815,  is  here 
published ;  from  that  letter  we  extract  a 
characteristic  sentence : — 

“  ‘  The  towns  in  Italy  have  a  much  more  civil¬ 
ized  aspect  than  those  of  France;  they  all  possess 
footpaths;  the  shops  are  as  rich,  and  the  houses 
better.  The  climate  is  certainly  very  delicious, 
but  there  is  not  so  much  delight  in  it  as  travel¬ 


lers  tell  ns.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  comfort,  which  can  only  exist  in  a  cold 
climate,  more  than  counterbalances  the  most  lux¬ 
urious  relaxation  of  the  Italian  air.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  1  enjoyed  the  first  piercing  night  on 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  when  I  found  myself  wrapped 
op  between  two  feather-beds  ;  and  if  the  animal 
enjoyment  of  botli  these  sensations  is  equal,  ours 
possesses  this  political  advantage  over  theirs, 
that,  being  only  possessed  by  those  persons  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances,  it  engenders  industry; 
whereas  theirs,  being  within  the  reach  of  every¬ 
body,  begets  indolence.  In  truth,  labor  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Not  so  with 
ours — it  is  nut  only  acquired  by  labor,  but  may 
be  enjoyed  in  the  very  act  of  labor.’  " — pp.  10, 1 1. 

It  is  only  when  one  thinks  of  abridging 
such  a  narrative  as  this,  that  one  feels  how 
beautifully  and  how  gracefully  it  is  written. 
It  can  only  be  read  in  the  book  itself.  Woulfe 's 
health  was  from  the  first  uncertain.  There 
was  no  inability  to  bear  bodily  or  mental 
fatigue ;  there  was  delicacy  of  frame,  free¬ 
dom  and  elasticity  of  movement.  This  our 
author  has  to  state  before  be  states  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  constitution  which  made  him, 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  subject 
to  disease  in  one  form  or  other.  How  is  this 
to  be  stated  ? — in  what  way  best  brought 
before  the  mind  ?  How  would  Goldsmith — 
how  would  Scott  have  exhibited  it  ?  In  such 
things  the  hand  of  the  artist  appears.  Read 
now  the  passage  that  follows : — 

“  In  his  frame  there  was  no  apparent  delicacy ; 
it  was  slight,  but  all  his  movements  free  and 
healthy :  and  so  of  his  countenance ;  though  the 
features  were  rather  thin  and  sharp,  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  usually  animated,  often  joyous,  occa¬ 
sionally  grave  and  thoughtful,  but  never  depress¬ 
ed.  As  I  write,  I  remember  that,  about  this 
period,  a  small  party  of  his  friends  (he  not  being 
present)  amused  themselves  by  going  through 
some  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  canine  spe¬ 
cies,  and  discovering  a  fanciful  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  each  of  them  and  some  member  of  the  bar. 
Matches  for  the  bull-dog,  and  spaniel,  and  cur, 
were  easily  found.  There  was  more  discussion 
in  finding  the  fittest  representatives  of  the  lurcher 
and  poodle,  and  so  on ;  but  when  the  greyhound 
was  named,  and  Shiel  on  the  instant  cried  out 
*  Woulfe,’  the  likeness  of  the  kind  they  were 
searching  for,  even  to  something  curious  in  the 
details,  was  at  once  admitted.  In  both  there  was 
the  tall  and  slender  frame — the  keen  eye,  the 
pleasing  elongated  face;  both  were  so  calm  and 
gentle  when  at  rest,  both  so  quick  and  bounding 
when  excited.’’— ^pp.  12,  13. 

Can  any  description  be  happier?  It 
brings  Woulfe  perfectly  before  our  eyes — 
before  our  eyes,  who  were  long  familiar  with 
him ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  to  entire 
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strangers  it  will  have  the  same  effect.  In 
artistic  power,  the  passage  is  equal  to 
Goethe. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  rapture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel  in  the  lungs  gave  Woulfe  serious 
alarm.  The  apprehended  danger,  however, 
was  greater  than  the  event  justified,  and  his 
professional  studies  and  pursuits  were  not 
interrupted.  In  1810  he  published  a  re¬ 
markable  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  question. 
The  pamphlet  was  admired  by  Bushe  and  by 
Plunket.  Lord  Grenville,  to  whom  it  was 
sent  by  Plunket,  pronounced  it  to  be,  “  in 
his  opinion,  the  ablest  piece  of  political  writ¬ 
ing  that  bad  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Burke.” 

Woulfe’s  pamphlet  we  have  never  seen, 
but  the  extracts  here  given  justify  Lord 
Grenville’s  praise.  The  character  acquired 
for  him  by  the  pamphlet  aided  him  in  his 
after  career ;  but  is  said  by  Mr.  Curran  to 
have  been  likely  to  have  done  him  some  dis¬ 
service  with  the  attorneys.  Any  occupation 
unconnected  with  the  immediate  studies  of 
his  profession  leads  the  shrewd  attorney  to 
distrust  the  competency  for  the  business  of 
his  profession  of  a  barrister  supposed  to  know 
anything  else,  or  to  think  of  anything  else. 
It  would  appear  that  Woulfe  sometimes  con¬ 
tributed  to  periodical  publications.  An  arti- 
ticle,  in  which  he  reviewed  Godwin  on 
“  Population,”  in  Campbell’s  Magazine,  is 
mentioned ;  and  he  wrote  an  essay,  which 
was  entitled,  ”  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of 
Real  Property  in  England,”  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  printing  either  in  a  separate  volume, 
or  in  a  series  of  essays  in  the  New  Monthly. 
It  was  not  felt  to  have  the  popular  interest 
which  would  render  the  latter  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication  a  prudent  speculation  for  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Curran  ex¬ 
presses  his  agreement  with  this  decision. 
We  suspect  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  publication,  that  topics  really 
engaging  the  public  mind  were  avoided.  We 
have  not  a  doubt  that  such  papers  as  Woulfe 
would  have  produced  on  such  subjects  would 
have  greatly  aided  the  circulation  of  any 
publication  in  which  they  appeared.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  each  reader  of  any  of 
this  class  of  publications  reads  each  article 
in  it.  Secure  on  each  subject  the  best 
writers,  wherever  that  is  possible,  and  this 
renders  almost  certain  an  increased  circula¬ 
tion.  Assume  real  information  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  given,  and  you  have  secured  pur¬ 
chasers  for  the  work  in  which  it  appears. 
Interruptions  of  one  kind  or  other  interfered 
with  his  getting  this  essay  out  as  a  book, 


till  other  works  appeared  which  dealt  with 
the  subject  so  much  in  the  way  he  proposed, 
as  to  make  him  give  up  the  project. 

Plunket,  about  two  years  after  the  date 
of  Woulfe’s  pamphlet,  became  attomey-gen- 
ral,  and  made  Woulfe  prosecuting  counsel 
on  the  Munster  circuit,  which  increased  his 
annual  income  by  a  sum  between  £700  and 
£1,000  a-year.  His  progress  was,  after  this, 
one  of  uninterrupted  success — nothing  in  any 
way  to  distinguish  one  year  from  another, 
except  the  variations  of  his  health,  till  his 
death,  in  1840. 

Woulfe  made  a  few  speeches  on  political 
subjects  in  the  Catholic  Association,  and  at 
aggregate  meetings.  We  should  be  glad 
they  had  been  preserved.  How  far  these 
or  his  speeches  in  Parliament  influenced  the 
bodies  to  which  they  were  addressed,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  When  at  the  bar,  his  appeals 
to  juries  were  often  very  successful. 

Mr.  Curran  mentions  Woulfe’s  having 
given  up  the  assistant- barristership  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  which  was  worth  £900 
a  year.  His  health  was  declining.  He  held, 
with  the  barristership,  another  office — that 
of  crown-prosecutor — giving  an  income  of 
the  same  amount.  His  health  he  found  un¬ 
equal  to  the  duties  of  both,  and  he  retained 
that  which  interfered  least  with  his  ordinary 
chances  of  professional  employment.  He, 
perhaps,  also  remembered,  when  he  made 
the  choice,  that  the  office  which  he  continued 
to  keep  was  not  incompatible  with  his  hold¬ 
ing  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  was  an  object 
which  he  probably  then  contemplated.  He 
soon  afterwards  became  member  for  the 
borough  of  Cashel.  In  1836  he  was  solicit¬ 
or-general  for  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  year 
attorney.  In  1838  he  became  chief  baron. 

In  a  memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  in 
the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal,  it  is 
stated,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that 
when,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Baron  Joy,  the 
right  to  fill  the  office  left  vacant  devolved  on 
Woulfe — the  Attorney-General  —  he  urged 
on  the  Government  the  fitness  of  appointing 
Baron  Pennefather,  proposing  to  resign  his 
own  claims,  and  take  the  office  of  puisne 
baron,  which  Baron  Pennefather’s  promotion 
would  leave  vacant ;  and  that  it  was  only 
on  finding  it  impossible  to  effect  this  arrange¬ 
ment  that  he  accepted  the  place  of  Chief 
Baron.  This  fact,  so  highly  to  Woulfe’s 
honor,  is  not  stated  in  Curran’s  memoir. 
For  Woulfe  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
had  it  been  accomplished  ;  for  the  duties  of 
Chief  B  iron — then  considerably  greater  than 
at  present — were  soon  found  too  much  for 
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his  health;  and  at  the  tine  of  his  death, 
within  two  years  of  his  promotion,  he  was 
occupied  in  making  an  arrangement  for  his 
retirement. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  format  life 
of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  has  been  written ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that,  of  a  great  man 
so  long  before  the  public,  there  should  not 
be  many  incidental  notices.  In  Mr.  Wills’s 
“  Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,”  his  character 
is  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  friendly  hand. 
The  same  writer  has  published  a  little  essay 
on  “  The  Evidences  of  Christianity”  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe — an  essay  of  very 
remarkable  power  and  beauty.*  In  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Bushe’s  life  and  fortunes,  written 
while  he  was  still  Chief  Justice,  and  in  which 
are  several  extracts  from  his  speeches  while 
yet  at  the  bar.  In  Finlay’s  “  Miscellanies” 
we  have  him  described  while  still  Solicitor- 
General.  Lord  Brougham  has  preserved  a 
record  of  his  conversations  when  he  visited 
London  to  be  examined  before  some  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  or  Royal  Commission. 
In  Sheil’s  “  Legal  and  Political  Sketches,” 
one  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  chapters  is 
devoted  to  Bushe ;  and  in  Mr.  Curran’s  life 
of  Wallacef  will  be  found  his  estimate  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Bushe’s 
mind.  We  refer  to  all  and  each  of  these, 
satished  that  many  of  our  readers  will  look 
at  the  books,  and  thank  us  for  the  references. 
But  we  must  for  ourselves  say,  that  the  little 
book  published  by  Mr.  Wills,  which  we  men¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  before  some 
of  our  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  and 
the  record  of  Bushe’s  conversations  with  Mr. 
Curran  here  preserved,  have  given  us  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  truer  picture  of  Bushe 
than  any  or  all  the  rest. 

His  narrative  of  these  conversations  is  thus 
introduced  by  our  author : — 

"  Upon  one  occasion  of  my  life,  I  had  not  a 
single  opportunity,  but  opportunities  continued  for 
several  days,  of  appreciating  the  late  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Bnshe’s  captivating  powers  as  a  ttte  tt  ttU 
companion. 

“Just  after  the  close  of  the  summer  circuits  of 
the  year  1826,  I  went,  by  invitation,  to  stay  for 
some  time  with  him  at  his  old  ancestral  place 
of  residence,  Eilmurry,in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
He  was,  according  to  his  annual  custom,  passing 
bis  long  vacation  there,  surrounded  by  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  circle.  I  had  the  good  lock  to  be  the 


®  “A  Summary  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  in  a  Lrtter  from  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Bushe.”  1846. 

t  “  Sketches^”  Ac.  Vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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only  stranger,  and  thus  came  to  be  at  his  side, 
and  to  have  him  all  to  myself,  for  many  hours 
daily.  At  6rst  he  used  to  retire  after  breakfast 
to  finish  off  some  judgments  that  he  was  to  de¬ 
liver  in  his  court  in  the  ensuing  term ;  but  this 
occupation  lasted  for  only  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  he  felt  himself  to  be  (as  he  said)  in  the  deli¬ 
cious  state  of  being  perfectly  Boltutu  euris  for  the 
remainder  of  the  vacation.  Every  day  at  one 
o'clock  a  pair  of  horses  were  brought  to  his  hall 
door  for  us.  From  the  heat  of  the  weather  (it 
was  ‘‘the  hot  summer  of  1826”)  we  always  moved 
along  merely  at  a  walking  pace ;  secure,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  same  state  of  the  weather,  against 
any  annoyance  from  sudden  showers.  We  sel¬ 
dom  returned  to  Kilmurry  before  five  o’clock. 
Then  came  dinner,  and  at  no  long  interval  tea  ; 
and  the  moment  tea  was  over,  the  Chief  Justice 
rose,  and  proposed  to  me  a  stroll  with  him  through 
the  grounds.  We  had  no  occasion  to  keep  to  the 
gravel  walks ;  the  grass  was  as  dry  as  the  car¬ 
pets  we  had  left ;  a^  accordingly  his  habit  was 
to  push  on  at  once  for  the  fields,  and  plunging 
into  them,  and  crossing,  and  recrossing  them,  to 
prolong  the  stroll  often  till  the  approa^  of  mid¬ 
night. 

I  “  On  the  second  or  third  evening  of  my  visit, 
the  conversation  turned  on  Boswell’s  ‘  Life  of 
Johnson,’  which,  by  the  way,  the  Chief  Justice 
said,  ‘  was  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  books, 
first,  because  he  found  everything  in  it  so  charm¬ 
ing  in  itself;  and  next,  because  he  no  sooner  fin¬ 
ished  it,  than  he  forgot  it  all,  and  so  could  return 
to  it,  totUs  quoliea,  and  be  sure  to  find  it  all  as 
charming  as  before,  and  almost  as  new.’  ” — pp. 
77,  78. 

The  conversation  led  our  author  to  try 
how  far  he  could  enact  the  part  of  commit¬ 
ting  to  paper  the  conversations  of  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days.  They  were  jotted 
down  in  pencil,  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  publication: — 

“  In  thus  giving  publicity  to  these  fragments 
of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe’s  familiar  conversation, 
I  should  be  doing  a  grievousinjustice  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  accomplished  man,  if  1  were  to  inti¬ 
mate  that,  in  themselves,  they  can  convey  any 
but  the  faintest  idea  of  what  that  conversation 
was.  They  may  lead  his  surviving  intimates  to 
recognize  him,  but  they  never  can  enable  a 
stranger  to  him  to  know  him.  Even  if  I  could 
offer  a  literal  transcript  of  every  word  that  fell 
from  hhn,  bow  much  would  still  be  wanting ! 
His  imposing  figure  and  deportment,  his  gracef  ul, 
persuasive  gestures,  his  manly,  pliant  features,  so 
easily  seduced  from  their  habitual  dignity  by  a 
love  of  gentlemanly  fun,  his  fine,  sonorous  voice, 
his  genial  laughter ;  such  were  some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  ingredients  in  that  combination,  which, 
made  Bushethe  most  fascinating  of  companions; 
and  supposing  all  these  to  be  accurately  imagined, 
there  would  still  remain  to  be  describe  that  one 
more  attribute,  which,  without  exaggeration,  might 
be  termed  the  marvellous  opulence  of  his  mind  for 
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the  purpo!>e8  of  conversation.  I  had  often  met 
him  in  society  before  my  visit  to  Kilmurry,  but  it 
was  only  there  that,  from  being  daily  alone  with 
him  for  many  honrs,  I  was  enabled  to  be  a  wit* 
ness  to  the  extent  of  his  resources  in  this  way,  I 
and  his  facility  in  using  them.  In  those  conver¬ 
sations  (to  which  my  contributions  were  naturally 
very  scanty,  and  seldom  anything  more  than  the 
asking  of  questions),  he  never  allowed  any  but 
the  most  momentary  pauses  to  intervene;  but 
passing  on  from  topic  to  topic,  as  they  came  to 
nim,  unsought  for,  in  rapid  succession,  he  would 
go  on  for  hours  conversing  away,  unimpeded  by 
any  obstructions,  for  he  made  no  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect,  and  seemingly  as  if  he  were  only 
carelessly  obeying  some  hidden  law  of  his  nature, 
which  had  taken  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands.  It 
was  in  this  profusion  of  materials,  and  in  the 
power  of  pouring  them  out  for  hours  without  ces¬ 
sation  or  fatigue,  that  the  Chief  Justice  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  peculiar,  and,  in  his  own  time  and 
country,  unrivalled.  It  was  that  ever-running 
'stream  of  mind,*  such  as  Johnson  had  found, 
and  so  much  prized  in  the  conversation  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke.” — pp.  78,  79. 

We  transcribe  as  much  as  we  can  make 
room  for  of  these  conversations ; — 

“  Kilmurry,  August  6,  1826. 

“  COSVERSATIOSS  WITH  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

“  Grattas.  —  He  loved  old  trees,  and  used  to 
say,  ‘  Never  cut  down  a  tree  for  fashion-sake. 
The  tree  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the 
fashion  has  not.’  ” 

“  ‘A  favorite  old  tree  stood  near  the  house  at 
Tinnehinch.  A  friend  of  Grattan’s,  thinking  it 
obatructed  the  view,  recommended  to  him  to  cut 
it  down.  ‘  Why  so  V  said  Grattan.  *  Because  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  house  !’  —  Grattan. 

'  You  mistake,  it  is  the  house  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  if  either  must  come  down,  let  it  be 
the  house.’  ” 


“  *  Grattan  said,  the  most  healthy  exercise  for 
elderly  persons  was  ‘  indolent  movement  in  the 
open  air.’  ” 

"  He  deplored  the  Union,  and  chiefly  from  the 
difficulties  it  threw  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question.  ‘  The  constitution  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  never  considered  as  essentially  Protes¬ 
tant.  Irish  prejudices  would  not  have  been  shock¬ 
ed  at  seeing  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  Peers, 
or  even  at  seeing  two  established  religions. 
But  the  Union  has  done  some  good.  It  has  puri¬ 
fied  the  administration  of  justice  by  leading  to  the 
appointment  of  a  better  class  of  judges,  and  by 
putting  them  more  under  the  control  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press.’  He  frequently  recurred  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  through  the 
press,  and  called  it  ‘  that  useful  rod,  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  men  in  authority.'  ” 


“  He  thought  that  no  public  speech  of  Plnnket 
had  done  justice  to  his  powers ;  not  even  the 
speech  of  1813.  He  also  said  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  speech  for  Hamilton  Rowan,  there 
was  no  sufficient  record  of  my  father’s  powers. 
He  had  often  heard  him  in  petty  cases  superior 
to  anything  else  recorded  of  him.” 


‘‘The  day  after  Lord  Kinnaird  came  to  Ireland, 
he  dined  at  Plunket’s.  The  Chief-Baron  was 
there.  The  conversation  turned  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Several  of  the  company  questioned  his 
sincerity  on  the  Catholic  Question.  Plunket  un¬ 
dertook  his  defence  with  much  animation;  and 
having  stated  the  several  efforts  he  had  made  in 
favor  of  Emancipation,  concluded  by  saying, 
‘that  upon  that  subject,  he  had  latterly  made  a 
great  deal  of  character  for  himself.’  ‘  He  has 
(said  the  Chief  Baron  in  his  dry  way),  and,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  he’ll  lose  no  lime  in  spending  it  all 
like  a  gentleman.’  Lord  Kinnaird  was  delighted 
with  the  sarcasm,  and  said  to  me  in  a  whisper, 
‘  if  I  am  to  hear  nothing  but  that,  I  am  rewarded 
for  coming  to  Ireland.’  ” 


“  Your  father’s  memory  was  surprising.  I  once 
casually  observed  to  him,  that  I  thought  it  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  suppose  that  men  did  not  know  their 
own  characters.  Twenty  years  after,  he  said  to 
me,  ‘  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  an  observation  I 
remember  to  have  heard  yon  make.  The  truth 
is,  every  man  knows  his  real  character ;  but  as 
he  has  come  by  bis  knowledge  of  it  confidentially, 
he  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  admit  the 
fact — even  to  himself.’  ” 

“  He  was  speaking  to  me  about  my  life  of  my 
father,  when,  in  explanation  of  my  having  become 
bis  biographer,  I  told  him  that  three  or  four  days 
after  his  death,  Woulfe,  who  was  then  in  I^m- 
don,  called  upon  me  to  apprize  me  that  some  of 
the  Irish  'onneefed  with  the  press  there,  were  al¬ 
ready  going  about  among  the  publishers,  and 
proposing  to  write  hia  life ;  that  their  sole  object 
was  the  money  to  be  made  by  the  speculation, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  was  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  that  would  be  creditable  to  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  memory ;  that  Woulfe  urged  upon  me  to 
undertake  the  office  myself,  and  at  once  to  an¬ 
nounce  my  intention,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pub¬ 
lisher  from  encouraging  the  speculation  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  after  talking  over  the  matter  with 
Woulfe,  I  came  to  the  determination  of  acting  on 
his  advice.  When  I  had  finished,  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  suddenly  pulled  up  his  horse,  turned  in  his 
saddle  towards  me,  and,  for  the  moment,  rising 
in  tones  and  gestures  above  his  ordinary  manner, 
said,  with  some  emotion,  ‘  You  were  quite  right. 
It  was  your  duty  to  bestride  his  remains,  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  vultures.’  ” 

“  He  said  he  discovered  some  time  ago,  to 
his  amazement,  that  the  Chief  Baron  writes  poetry, 
and  good  poetry.” 
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"  The  Chief  Justice  related  to  me  the  particu* 
lira  of  his  meetin);  with  the  King  at  Slane  Castle: 

**  *  Saarin  and  I  went  down  together,  and  ar¬ 
rived  barely  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  had 
never  been  seen  bv  the  King,  but  once  at  the 
levee.  On  going  down  stairs,  i  met  him  coming 
up.  The  rencontre  was  most  embarrassing,  for 
1  imagined  that  he  would  not  recognize  me  ;  but  I 
was  at  once  relieved.  He  said,  ‘Bushe,  I  believe  you 
don't  know  the  ways  of  this  house,’  and  taking 
me  under  the  arm,  conducted  me  to  the  drawing 
room.  In  one  moment,  I  was  as  much  at  my 
ease  as  if  I  had  been  his  daily  companion. 

“  ‘  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner.  The  first 
words  he  addressed  to  me  were  these  (Lady  Con* 
yngham,  who  eat  next  him,  had  been  whispering 
something  in  his  ear) — ‘  Bushe,  you  never  would 
guess  what  Lady  Conyngham  has  been  saying  to 
me.  She  has  bmn  repeating  a  passage  from  one 
of  your  speeches  against  the  U  nion.’  He  saw  that  I 
started,  aud  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say, 
and  instantly  changed  the  subject  by  recommend¬ 
ing  me  to  try  a  particular  French  dish,  from  which 
he  had  been  just  helped.  ‘  This  (said  he)  I  can 
recommend  as  the  perfection  of  cookery.  My 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  often  produces  it 
fur  his  guests,  but  always  fails  in  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  his  dishes.  He  has  a  remarkable 
talent  for  ^ving  bad  dinners.’ 

“  ‘  The  King  soon  after  returned  to  the  Union. 

‘  My  early  opinion  was  (said  he,  addressing  Sau- 
rin)  that  your  and  the  t^licitor-General’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  was  well  founded,  and  since 
I  have  seen  this  glorious  people,  and  the  eflTects 
produced  by  it,  tl^t  opinion  is  confirmed  ;  but  (he 
added,  as  if  correcting  himself)  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  considering  that,  now  the 
measure  is  carried,  you  would  both  feel  it  your 
duty  to  resist  any  attempt  to  repeal  it  with  as 
much  zeal  as  you  originally  opposed  it.  But  you 
all  committed  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  direct 
opposition,  you  Aiould  have  made  terms,  as  the 
Scotch  did,  and  you  could  have  got  good  terms.’ 
He  then  summed  up  some  of  the  principal  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  Scotch  Union  (he  had  history  at  nis 
fingers’  ends).  Ssurin  said  (a  very  odd  remark, 
as  it  struck  me,  to  come  from  him),  *  and  the 
Scotch  further  stipulated  for  the  establishment  of 
their  national  relimon.’  ‘You  are  quite  right,’ 
said  the  King ;  ‘  they  secured  that  point  also ; 
but — no,  no,’  he  added,  hastily  checking  himself, 
'you  must  pav  no  attention  to  what  I  have  just 
said.  It  would  not  be  right  to  have  it  supposed 
that  I  entertain  an  opinion,  from  which  inferences 
might  be  drawn  that  would  afterwards  lead  to 
disappointment.’ 

'  *“  In  the  evening,  despatches  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  containing  an  account  of  the  tumultuous 
proceedings  at  the  Queen’s  funeral.  Tlie  King 
expressed  without  the  slightest  reserve,  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  the  want  oT energy  shown  bv  the 
Government  on  the  occasion,  aim  contrasted  with 
it  the  firmness  of  his  father  during  the  riots  of 
1780.  He  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  late 
king’s  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  who,  he  said, 
expressly  sent  for  him  to  be  a  witness  of  it,  for  the 
regulation  of  his  own  conduct  upon  any  similar 


emergency.  He  concluded  by  suddenly  saying, 
in  an  altered  and  broken  voice,  ‘  I  shall  never 
again  see  such  a  man  as  my  father.’ 

“  ‘  The  King  spoke  of  the  run  of  luck  that  he 
had  lately  had — his  getting  round  the  Land’s  End 
just  a  few  minutes  before  the  wind  changed,  and 
his  consequent  arrival  at  Holyhead  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  other  vessels — liia  landing  in  Ireland 
on  his  birthday,  which  had  been  the  wish  of  his 
heart — and  finally,  his  glorious  reception  by  the 
people.’  Among  the  lucky  incidents,  he  suppress¬ 
ed  the  news  of  the  Queen’s  death. 

“‘The  King’s  accent  had  the  slightest  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  foreign. 

“  ‘  He  has  been  known  to  say,  *  I  wish  those 
Catholics  were  damned  or  emancipated.’  ” 

**  ‘  A  difference  of  political  sentiment  dissolved 
the  intimacy  that  had  for  many  years  subsisted 
between  Curran  and  Yelverton.  Curran  thought 
him  a  corrupt  politician,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
with  great  severity,  before  Yelverton  had  derived 
any  benefit  from  his  desertion  of  his  former  prin¬ 
ciples.  ‘  But  after  all,’  said  a  friend  to  Curran, 
‘  you  see  that  he  has  got  nathing  for  himself  or 
his  family.’  ‘  Oh  !  tliat  only  shows  that  a  man, 
though  a  keen  sportsman,  may  be  a  very  bad 
shot.’  ” 

“‘The  Chief  Justice’s  opinions  on  Catholic 
affairs  are  much  stronger  on  the  popular  side  than 
I  had  imagined.  He  thinks  Woulfe’s  pamphlet 
by  far  the  best  that  hs  ever  read  upon  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Question.  It  contains  views  (he  says)  that 
struck  him  as  quite  original.  ’  ’’ 


“  '  Grattan  was  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  style,  that  Burke  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  Among  other  instances,  he 
used  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  living  man  but  Burke 
could  have  written  that  passa^  in  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,‘  You  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac, 
from  the  Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord 
Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Virgin  in  the  bouse 
of  Bloomsbury.’ I’ — pp.  80-94. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Grattan, 
Bushe,  who  had  lived  through  the  periods  of 
Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union,  is  the 
person  with  respect  to  whom  all  persons  will 
be  most  anxious  to  learn  whatever  they  can. 

Of  the  parts  of  this  publication  which  are 
reprints  from  Campbell’s  Magazine,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  sketch  of  Lord 
PInnket.  In  it  our  author  takes  occasion  to 
advert  “  to  an  accusation  frequently  made,” 
and  which,  be  says,  many  persons  gave  cre¬ 
dence  to  at  the  time  these  sketches  were 
written.  At  Emmet’s  trial,  the  case  for  the 
Crown  was  stated  by  O’Qrady  (afterwards 
Lord  Ouillamore).  Emmet  entered  into  no 
defence,  and  did  not  even  cross-examine  the 
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witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  His  coun¬ 
sel  made  no  speech.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  it  was  urged  for  him  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  a  speech  in  reply.  Plunket 
insisted  on  the  right,  and  the  Court  decided 
with  him.  Plunket’s  speech  was  described 
as  unreasonably  harsh  towards  Emmet ;  and, 
to  give  color  to  this  assertion,  a  passage  was 
interpolated  in  the  report  of  Emmet's  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Court,  in  which  the  dying  en¬ 
thusiast  was  made  to  pronounce  a  bitter  in¬ 
vective  against  “  the  viper  that  his  father  had 
nurtured  in  his  bosom.” 

Plunket  instituted  legal  proceedings  against 
a  London  Journalist  in  vindication  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  obtained  a  verdict.  He  also,  in 
another  case,  applied  for  a  criminal  informa¬ 
tion  against  a  Dublin  bookseller,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  same  libellous  statement,  and  hied 
an  affidavit  denying  every  material  fact  in 
the  allegation.  Mr.  Curran  tells  us  that,  at 
the  trial,  there  was  not  one  word  uttered  by 
Emmet  bearing  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 
charge.  In  what  way  the  speech  alleged  to 
be  Emmet's  was  manufactured,  or  by  whom, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  within  these  few  days 
curiosity  led  us  to  look  at  one  of  the  little 
books  called  “  Lives  of  Emmet,”  to  see 
whether  the  traders  in  such  ware  continued 
to  print  the  passage.  It  would  appear  that 
they  do  not ;  but  a  strange  sentence  occurs, 
in  which  Lord  Norbury  is  spoken  of  as  “  a 
serpent  wallowing  in  blood.”  A  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  trial  assures  us  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  said. 

Mr.  Curran's  Irish  Bar  sketches  are  six  in 
number — Plunket,  O’Connell,  Goold,  North, 
W allace,  Doherty.  The  two  first  names  be¬ 
long  to  the  general  history  of  the  empire ; 
and  of  both,  it  is  probable,  as  no  such  per¬ 
fect  picture  of  either  elsewhere  exists,  that 
Mr.  Curran's  portraits  will  be  those  which 
the  future  narrator  of  the  story  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  will  be  glad  to  adopt. 
Of  what  Plunket  has  spoken  accurate  re¬ 
cords  will  remain  to  justify  Curran’s  estimate 
of  his  powers.  Of  O’Connell  it  is  scarce 
possible  that  something  shall  not  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  yet  he  fiung  himself  away,  we  almost 
think  too  generously,  on  objects  in  their  na¬ 
ture  temporary.  We  have  always  felt 
O’Connell  to  be  infinitely  above  the  miserable 
local  politics  in  which  he  appeared  to  us  un¬ 
worthily  entangled ;  and  the  great  question 
of  his  life  it  seems  to  us  not  only  might,  but 
would  have  been  sooner  and  more  happily 
determined,  were  it  nut  for  the  interruption 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  creating.  But 
a  great,  a  go^,  and  a  generous  roan  we  be¬ 


lieve  him  to  have  been ;  and  of  all  these 
qualities  ample  proofs  are  given  in  Curran’s 
volumes.  At  the  time  Curran's  sketch  was 
published,  he  could  only  have  been  heard  of  in 
England  as  a  factious,  turbulent  tribune  of  the 
people.  That  he  was  a  great  lawyer  was  to 
them  a  fact  first  communicated  by  Curran. 
The  sketch  of  Doherty  does  not  satisfy  us ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  was  not  until  after  the  year 
in  which  that  article  appeared  that  Do¬ 
herty’s  power  appeared  in  anything  of  full 
development.  North’s  is  a  kindly  notice  of 
a  remarkable  man  ;  but  with  him  Curran’s 
relations  of  thought  appear  to  have  been 
what  Charles  Lamb  would  have  called  those 
of  imperfect  sympathy.  Wallace  is  a  sketch 
well  worth  careful  perusal.  It  is  that  of  a 
vigorous-minded,  self-educated  man,  who 
forced  his  way  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  a 
jealous  and  exclusive  profession,  and  whom 
nothing  but  his  having  to  drudge  out  life  in 
a  province  could  have  prevented  from  ob¬ 
taining  high  distinction. 

We  have  reserved  until  after  we  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  other  sketches,  that  of  Sergeant 
Goold.  This  pleases  us  the  best  of  all.  It 
is  wholly  unsusceptible  of  abridgment,  and 
no  extracts  could  give  any  adequate  notion 
of  it.  It  must  have  greatly  delighted,  and 
essentially  served  Goold.  In  a  tone  of  cheer¬ 
ful  badinage,  every  little  peculiarity  of  man¬ 
ner  is  brought  out — everything  that  can 
awaken  a  playful  feeling  in  the  reader’s  mind 
— while  no  one  good  quality  of  a  man  who 
had  in  him  much  of  good  is  omitted.  Goold 
had,  it  would  seem,  dashed  through  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  was  almost,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  a  ruined  man  to  all  appearance,  when 
be  first  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  la¬ 
bors  of  bis  profession.  There  is  an  amusing 
allusion  to  some  apocryphal  adventures  of 
his  in  the  German  courts.  Doubtful  hints, 
in  which  we  hear  of  a  “  palatine  princess — 
jealous  hu.sbands — babbling  maids  of  honor.” 
When  Burke’s  “  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution”  appeared,  Goold  published  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Burke.  This 
brought  a  kindly  letter  from  Burke,  and  an 
invitation  to  Beaconsfield.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  at  Beaconsfield,  and  on  his  way  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Goold  was  too  late  to  catch  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  and  some  reasonable  hopes  which  he 
had  of  promotion  were  disappointed,  and  he 
had  to  work  hard,  depending  alone  on  such 
support  as  the  public — that  is,  as  the  attor¬ 
neys — were  disposed  to  give.  Goold’s  tal¬ 
ents  and  powers  of  being  of  service  were  of 
that  unmistakable  kind  which  attorneys  are 
quick-eyed  to  perceive. 
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From  this  sketch  we  must  give  a  sen¬ 
tence  : — 

“  Sergeant  Goold’s  practice  has  been,  and  still 
is,  principally  in  the  niat  prius  courts.  1  have 
not  much  to  say  of  his  distinctive  qualities  as  a 
lawyer.  He  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  all  the 
points  that  come  into  daily  question,  and  he  puts 
them  forward  boldly  and  promptly.  Here  indeed, 
as  elsewhere,  he  affects  a  little  too  much  of  omnis¬ 
cience  ;  but  unquestionable  it  is,  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal.  There  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  single 
member  of  his  profession  less  liable  to  betaken  by 
surprise  upon  any  unexpected  point  of  evidence, 
or  practice,  or  pleading,  the  three  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  law  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed.  But  there  is  no  want  of  origin¬ 
ality  in  his  appearance  and  manner.  His  person 
is  below  the  middle  size,  and  notwithstanding  the 
wear  and  tear  of  sixty  years,  continues  compact, 
elastic,  and  airy.  His  face,  though  he  sometimes 
gives  a  desponding  hint  that  it  is  not  what  it  was, 
still  attests  the  credibility  of  his  German  adven¬ 
tures.  The  features  are  small  and  regular,  and 
keen  without  being  angular.  His  manner  is  all 
his  own.  His  quick  blue  eye  is  in  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  look  upon  an  object :  it  pounces 
upon  it.  So  of  the  other  external  signs  of  char¬ 
acter. 

“  His  body,  like  his  mind,  moves  at  double-quick 
time.  He  darts  into  court  to  argue  a  question  of 
costs  with  the  precipitation  of  a  man  rushing  to 
save  a  beloved  child  from  the  flames.  This  is  not 
trick  in  him,  for,  among  the  collateral  arts  of  at¬ 
tracting  notice  at  the  Irish  Bar  is  that  of  scour¬ 
ing  with  breathless  speed  from  court  to  court,  up¬ 
setting  attorneys’  clerks,  making  panting  apolo¬ 
gies,  with  similar  manifestations  of  the  counsel’s 
inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  importunate  calls 
of  his  multitudinous  clients.  Sergeant  Goold 
stands  too  high,  and  is,  I  am  certain,  too 
proud  to  think  of  resorting  to  these  locomo¬ 
tive  devices.  His  impetuosity  is  pure  temper¬ 
ament.  In  the  despatch  of  business,  more 
especially  in  the  chorus-scenes,  where  half-a- 
dozen  learned  throats  are  at  once  clamoring  for 
precedence,  he  acquits  himself  with  a  physical 
energy  that  puts  him  almost  upon  a  par  in  this 
respect  with  that  great  ‘  lord  of  misrule’ — O'Con- 
nell  himself.  He  ia  to  the  full  as  restless,  confi¬ 
dent,  and  vociferative,  but  he  is  not  equally  indo¬ 
mitable  ;  and  I  have  some  doubts  whether,  with 
all  bis  bustle  and  vehemence,  he  ever  ascends  to 
the  true  sublime  of  tumult,  which  inspires  his 
learned  and  unemancipated  friend.  The  latter, 
who  is  in  himself  an  ambulatory  riot,  dashes  into 
a  legal  aflTray  with  the  spirit  of  a  bludgeoned  hero 
of  a  fair,  determined  to  knock  down  every  friend 
or  foe  he  meets  ‘  for  the  honor  of  old  Ireland.’ 
He  has  the  secret  glory,  too,  of  displaying  his 
athletic  capabilities  before  an  audience,  by  many 
of  whom  he  knows  that  he  is  feared  and  hated.” 
— pp.  198-198. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Curran’s  work 
contains  a  good  many  essays  on  subjects  of 
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general  literature.  Of  those  we  think  the 
most  interesting  are  his  reviews  of  Monsieur 
Musset  Pathay’s  "  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des 
ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,”  and  of  the 
*'  Napoleon  Memoirs.”  The  following  re¬ 
marks  on  Rousseau’s  character,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  it  was  formed,  strike 
us  as  important  and  original : — 

“The  effects  that  Rousseau  produced,  and  the 
extravagances,  both  of  thought  and  conduct,  into 
which  he  plunged — that  is,  his  genius  and  his  in¬ 
consistencies  are — it  has  always  struck  us,  to  be 
traced  to  one  or  two  obvious  singularities  in  his 
condition,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ob¬ 
served  upon,  either  by  his  present  historian,  or  by 
any  of  the  preceding  writers,  whether  friends  or 
foes,  who  have  labored  to  explain,  or  to  expose  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  most 
striking  of  these  peculiarities  was  the  utter  want 
of  coincidence  between  his  theoretic  maxims,  and 
his  temperament  and  habits.  His  education  was 
irregular  and  vicious.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  with  no  other  guides 
than  the  passions  of  his  age,  and  the  licentious 
examples  that  surrounded  him.  For  many  years 
he  continued  a  vagabond  and  an  adventurer, 
sometimes  so  needy  as  to  pass  the  night  without 
bouse  or  food — inevitably  contracting  tlie  vices 
of  each  successive  mode  of  life  upon  which  he 
chanced  to  be  flung,  but  ever,  as  he  has  staled  it 
himself,  finding  consolation,  under  the  severest 
privations,  in  the  ideal  anticipations  of  a  sensual 
imagination.  Before  his  twentieth  year,  he  had 
been  successively  ‘  apprenti  grefller,  graveur,  la- 
quais,  valet-de-cbambre,  seuiinariste,  interprete, 
d’un  archimandrite,  secretaire  du  cadastre,  mai- 
tre  de  musiqne.’  (i.  p.  41  )  At  that  age  he  found 
a  resting-place;  but,  as  if  it  were  fated  that  his 
morals  were  to  be  benefited  by  no  change  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  residence  of  his  protectress  became  the 
scene  where  the  last  remnant  of  virtuous  re- 
traint,  that  had  survived  his  wanderings,  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  her  example,  and  deliberate  invi¬ 
tation. 

“  Such  was  the  commencement  and  consum¬ 
mation  of  Rousseau’s  moral  education;  and  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the  result,  he  be¬ 
came,  to  every  practical  purpose,  irretrievably 
enervated  by  the  corrupt  manners  and  habits 
amidst  which  his  youth  was  passed.  But  his  in¬ 
tellectual  character  was  nut  so  quickly  decided. 
The  growth  of  his  faculties,  it  appears,  was  un¬ 
usually  sluw ;  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine  his 
talents  were  unknown  to  his  friends,  and  almost 
to  himself.  He  had  previously,  it  is  true,  obscure 
intimations  of  his  strength  from  visitations  of  am¬ 
bitious  reverie — the  inquietude  of  genius  was 
about  him  ;  but  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  his  mind,  neither  Rousseau  himself, 
nor  any  who  had  known  him,  ever  anticipai**d  the 
career  that  was  before  him.  At  last  he  became 
an  author,  being  now  on  the  verge  of  forty.  By 
this  time  his  experience  of  life,  in  all  its  forms, 
had  been  great.  He  had  been  an  acute,  though  a 
silent  observer  of  the  varied  scenes  he  bad  wit- 
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nesfl«(l.  He  had,  for  the  lastt  ten  years,  been  ini> 
tiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Parisian  society,  then 
at  its  most  proflijratc  period ;  and  his  quick  and 
comprehensive  understanding  had  seized  the  com* 
plicated  system  of  vices,  in  all  their  disastrous 
consequences,  with  which  it  teemed.  He  saw 
that  system,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  imagination, 
in  ail  its  deformity.  But  Rousseau’s  aversion  to 
the  disorders  that  he  afterwards  signalized  him* 
self  in  denouncing,  had  this  singularity,  that  it 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  an  intellectual  repugnance.  Perhaps  to 
assert  that  it  was  not  a  moral  sentiment,  may  seem 
either  a  perversion  of  language,  or  at  best  a  pe* 
dantic  distinction ;  but  when  we  remember  the 
history  and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  subse* 
quent,  of  the  man,  it  appears  clearly  to  have  be* 
longed  rather  to  that  class  of  moral  sentiments, 
which  result  from  the  conclusions  of  a  vigorous 
understanding  (or  more  correctly  speaking,  per** 
haps,  may  be  railed  those  conclusions  them¬ 
selves),  than  to  the  instinctive  movements  of  an 
habitually  virtuous  mind.  Thus  by  the  time  that 
Rousseau’s  philosophical  opinions  were  formed, 
his  personal  morals  were  gone;  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  commence  his  public  career  inveterately 
attached,  by  taste  and  temperament,  to  many  of 
the  licentious  indulgences,  against  which  he  ve* 
hemently,  and,  we  do  think,  very  sincerely  inveigh* 
ed.  This  view,  we  imagine,  will  go  pretty  far 
towards  explaining  several  of  the  singularities  in 
his  works,  and  his  life.” — pp.  121-126. 

There  nre  also  some  personal  reminiscences 
of  Barry  the  painter,  whom  our  author,  then 
a  mere  boy,  had  met  a  little  before  his  death. 
The  notice  is,  in  many  respects,  interesting, 
and  in  one  is  important,  as  correcting  the 
notion  of  Barry’s  having  died  in  the  extreme 
destitution  that  had  been  supposed.  At  the 
period  of  his  death  an  annuity  had  been  pur* 
chased  for  him  ;  “  and  this  recognition  of  his 
claims  cheered  his  latter  days.  He  deter¬ 
mined  on  removing  to  a  house  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  execution  of  a  series  of  epic 
paintings  that  he  had  long  been  meditating.” 
In  this  dream  Death  found  him. 

Of  Barry’s  strange  mode  of  life  accounts 
have  been  before  given.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  till  the  present  was  one  of  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Southey.  Curran  when  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  great  Barry  was  a  mere  bo^  ;  and  with  the 
word  “  great”  had  associated  ideas  of  dignity 
and  opulence.  What  was  his  surprise  when 
he  came  upon  the  actual  den  in  which  the 
old  magician  lived. 

”  The  area  was  bestrewn  with  skeletons  of  cats 
and  dogs,  marrow-bones,  waste-paper,  fragments 
of  boys’  hoops,  and  other  playthings,  and  with  the 
many  kinds  of  missiles,  which  tlie  pious  brats  of 
the  neighborhood  had  hurled  against  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  premises.  A  dead  cat  lay  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  stone  of  the  parlor  window,  immediately 


under  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  public,  or  a  procia* 
mation  setting  forth,  that  a  dark  conspiracy  ex* 
isted  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  molesting  the 
writer,  and  injuring  his  reputation,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  an  offer  of  some  pounds  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  give  such  information  as 
might  lead  to  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the 
offenders.  This  was  in  Barry’s  hand-writing,  and 
occupied  the  place  of  one  pane  of  glass.  The 
rest  of  the  framework  was  covered  with  what  I 
had  once  imagined  to  be  necromantic  devices— 
some  of  his  own  etchings,  but  turned  upside  down, 
of  bis  great  paintings  at  the  Adeipbi.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  moral  of  the 
scene.  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  whether  what 
I  saw  had  been  wantonly  provoked,  or  whether  it 
was  cruel  and  capricious  vengeance  for  non-con¬ 
formity  to  popular  observances ;  but  whichever 
might  be  the  case,  the  spectacle  before  me  en¬ 
graved  upon  my  inexperienced  mind  an  important 
truth,  which  I  have  subsequently  had  too  many 
occasions  to  apply,  that  genius,  however  rare, 
without  temper  and  conduct,  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  privileges,  to  which  man  in  his  mis¬ 
taken  ambition  can  aspire. 

“  While  I  was  unconsciously  laying  in  these 
materials  for  after-reflection,  my  friends  gave  a 
second  and  louder  knock.  It  was  answered  by 
almost  as  loud  a  growl  from  the  second-floor  win¬ 
dow.  We  look^  up,  and  beheld  a  head  thrust 
out,  surmounted  by  a  hunting-cap,  and  wearing  in 
front  a  set  of  coarse  and  angry  features,  while  a 
voice,  intensely  Irish,  in  some  hasty  phrases  made 
up  of  cursing  and  questioning,  demanded  our 
names  and  business.  Before  my  companions  had 
time  to  answer,  they  were  recognized.  In  went 
the  head  and  hunting-cap  and  surly  visage ;  in  a 
few  seconds  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  celebrated  Barry.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  his  dress  and  person,  and  can  recall,  almost 
without  an  effort,  the  minutest  details  of  this,  and 
of  my  subsequent  interviews  with  him.  The 
hunting-cap  was  still  on,  but  on  a  nearer  view,  I 
perceived  that  the  velvet  covering  had  been  re¬ 
moved — nothing  but  the  bare  and  unseemly  skel¬ 
eton  remained.  He  wore  a  loose,  thread-bare, 
claret-colored  great  coat,  that  reached  to  his  heels, 
black  waistcoat,  black  et-ceteras,  gray  worsted 
stockings,  coarse  unpolished  shoes  with  leathern 
thongs,  no  neckcloth,  but,  like  Jean  Jaques  Rous¬ 
seau,  whom  be  resembled  in  many  other  less  en¬ 
viable  particulars,  he  seemed  to  have  a  taste  for 
fine  linen.  His  shirt  was  not  only  perfectly  dean, 
but  equally  genteel  in  point  of  texture,  with  even 
a  touch  of  dandyism  in  the  elaborate  plaiting  of 
the  frills.  On  the  whole,  his  costume  gave  the 
idea  of  extreme  negligence  without  uncleanli- 
ness. 

“  His  person  was  below  the  middle  size,  sturdy 
and  ungraceful.  You  could  see  at  once  that  he 
had  never  practiced  bowing  to  the  world.  His 
face  was  striking.  An  Englishman  would  call  it 
■an  Irish, an  Irishman  a  Munster  face  ;  but  Barry’s 
had  a  character  independent  of  national  or  provin¬ 
cial  peculiarities.  It  bad  vulgar  features,  but  no 
vulgar  expression.  It  was  rugged,  austere,  and 
passion-beaten ;  but  the  passions  traced  there  were 
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tho«e  of  aepiriog  thovght,  and  nnconqnerable 
energy,  asserting  itself  to  the  last,  and  sullenly 
exulting  in  its  re<K>arces.  Of  this  latter  feeling, 
however,  no  symptoms  broke  out  on  the  present 
occasion.  His  two  visitors  were  old  friends,  heart* 
ily  attached  to  his  fame;  and  neither  of  them  had 
ever  handled  a  brush.  He  greeted  them  with  Irish 
vehemence  and  good-humor,  and  in  the  genuine 
intonations  of  his  native  province.  His  friends 
smiled  at  his  attire.  He  observed  it,  and  joined 
in  the  laugh.  *  It  was,*  be  said,  *  his  ordinary 
working-dress,  except  the  cap,  which  he  lately 
adopted  to  act  as  a  shade  for  his  eyes  when  he 
engraved  at  night.’  They  told  him  they  had  come 
to  see  the  recent  specimens  of  his  art,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  his  Pandora.  He  answered,  that  they 
should  see  that,  and  everything  else  in  the  house. 
We  proceeded  to  the  staircase,  when  Barry,  sud¬ 
denly  recollecting  himself,  turned  back  and  dou¬ 
ble-locked  the  street-door.  1'he  necessity  of  this 
precaution  seemed  to  bring  a  momentary  gloom 
into  his  looks,  but  it  passed  away,  and  he  mounted 
cheerfully  bef^ore  ns.  He  opened  tite  door  of  the 
back-room  on  the  first-fl<H>r,  and  entered  first  to 
clear  away  the  cobwebs  before  us.  The  place  was 
full  of  engravings,  sketches,  and  casts,  confusedly 
heaped  together,  and  clotted  with  damp  and  dnst. 
The  latter  he  every  now  and  then  removed  by  a 
vigorous  slap  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat  There 
were  some  engravings  there  that  be  valued  highly. 
I  forget  the  subjects,  but  I  perfectly  recollect  the 
ardor,  and  the  occasional  delicacy  and  tenderness 


of  manner,  with  which  he  explained  their  beauties. 
He  apologized  for  the  disorder  around  him,  which 
arose,  he  said,  from  want  of  space,  for  he  could 
trust  nothing  in  the  front  room.  The  observation 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  molestation  of  his 
premises.  He  spoke  without  much  emotion  of  his 
mischievous  neighbors,  and  detailed  his  fruitless 
efforts  to  counteract  their  schemes  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  pretty  much  as  a  man  would  recount  his 
defensive  operations  against  rats,  nr  any  other 
domestic  nuisance.  In  the  course  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  he  explained  the  cause  of  tIte  solitude  in 
which  he  lived.  While  going  over  the  plates 
executed  bv  himself,  he  pointed  out  one  or  two 
that  he  had  detected  his  last  maid  servant  in  the 
act  of  purloining.  He  hinted  that  she  must  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  bis  fame ;  at  all 
events,  he  expelled  her  forthwith,  and  never  after 
admitted  another  within  his  doors.  Some  apeci- 
mena  of  art  lay  in  his  bed  chamber — the  back¬ 
room  on  the  second-floor.  He  took  us  up  there, 
but  I  forbear  a  minute  description.  For  the  honor 
of  genius,  I  would  forget  the  miserable  truckle 
upon  which  a  man,  wh^  powers  were  venerated 
by  Edmund  Burke,  lay  down  to  forget  bis  priva¬ 
tions  and  his  pride.” — pp.  171-176. 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  further  ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  very  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  volumes,  but  we  have  exceeded  our 
spac  e. 


From  Chambers’  Journal. 
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Johnson — we  call  him  Johnson,  because 
that  is  not  his  name,  and  we  would  rather  not 
be  personal — Johnson  called  upon  us  the 
other  day,  on  purpose  to  present  us  with  a 
neatly- bound  copy  of  bis  collected  works. 
We  were  extremely  busy  at  the  time,  and  so 
we  told  him,  but  Johnson  was  not  easily  got 
rid  of.  Assuring  us  he  would  not  detain  us 
many  seconds,  he  took  a  seat,  and — as  the 
time-piece  on  our  mantel-piece  can  witness — 
entertained  us  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
with  the  story  of  bis  grievances. 

Johnson  had  written,  he  assured  us,  no 
‘  less  than  five  successful  plays — all  of  which 

;  had  been  acted,  and  all  applauded  to  the  echo. 

“  And  now,  sir,”  he  continued,  “  What’s  the 
use  of  it  ?  Five  plays,  sir,  all  successful  ! 
And  yet,  sir,  every  one  of  them  forgotten  ! 
“Here,  sir,”  and  Johnson  dealt  a  vigorous 
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blow  on  the  unconscious  and  neglected  volume. 
“  Here,  sir,  I  bring  them  out  in  a  collected 
form,  and  not  a  copy  has  been  asked  for ! 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it’s  all  up  with  the  dra¬ 
ma.  There  was  a  time  when  men  who  wrote 
but  one  play  gained  celebrity,  and  here,  sir, 
I’ve  written  five,  sir — Five  !’’ 

We  condoled  with  him  as  we  best  could, 
and  tried  to  hold  out  brilliant  visions  of  the 
justice  to  be  done  to  him  by  generations  yet 
unborn:  but  it  was  useless  ;  Johnson  would 
not  be  comforted.  Grateful,  however,  for 
our  sympathy,  he  did  the  kindest  thing  he 
could  have  done.  He  left  us.  Not,  though, 
till  we  bad  given  the  most  solemn  promise 
that  we  would  at  our  very  earliest  leisure 
read  through  the  whole  of  the  collected 
works,  from  title-page  to  Finis. 

We  placed  the  copy  of  the  works  of  John- 
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son  on  the  shelf  behind  ns,  and  there  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  it  stayed  as  unmolested  and  unno¬ 
ticed  as  its  thousand  brethren  that  still  en¬ 
cumbered  the  warehouses  of  Johnson’s  pub¬ 
lisher.  One  morning,  however,  we  thought 
that  we  would  look  at  it,  and  see  what  John¬ 
son  really  had  produced,  for  we  confess  we 
had  forgotten  the  very  names  of  his  plays 
quite  as  completely  as  it  seemed  the  public  j 
bad.  Accordingly,  we  looked  along  our 
shelves  for  it ;  but  for  some  time  in  vain. 
The  volume  was  a  thin  one,  and  must,  we  j 
supposed,  have 
neighbors.  We 
search  as  hopeless,  when  all  at  once  we 
caught  a  sight  of  it,  and  in  such  company, 
that  it  made  ns  smile  despite  ourselves,  as 
we  remembered  the  poor  fellow’s  sad  com¬ 
plaints  that  he — the  author  of  no  less  a  num¬ 
ber  than  five  plays — was  still  unread — for¬ 
gotten  ! 

Johnson  was  squeezed  between  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega ! 

The  accidental  juxtaposition  of  the  two  dra¬ 
matists  was  certainly  a  somewhat  strange  one. 
Poor  Johnson !  We  had  promised  him  posthu¬ 
mous  and  undying  fame  for  his  five  dramas — 
his  Five,  sir — Five  !”  as  he  so  proudly 
dwelt  upon  their  number;  and,  for  the  life 
of  us,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  our 
prophecy,  as  we  asked  ourselves,  how  many 
plays  of  all  the  hundreds  the  great  Spaniard 
wrote,  are  heard  of  now.  Nay,  how  many 
were  there  that  even  long  survived  their  au¬ 
thor  ?  A  percentage,  truly,  most  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  Johnson! 

At  once,  we  mentally  ran  over  all  we  knew 
of  Lope  de  Vega — “  the  Prodigy  of  Nature,” 
the  “  King  of  Comedy,”  the  “  Spanish  Phoe¬ 
nix,”  as  he  was  styled  by  his  various  critics — 
the  man  whose  name  became  admitted  into 
the  Spanish  language  as  an  adjective  express¬ 
ing  the  extreme  of  excellence.  At  once  we 
turned  to  different  memoirs  of  the  poet,  and 
looked  over  the  astounding  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culations  that  in  different  lands  at  different 
times,  have  been  made  to  state  the  number 
of  his  works.  And  if  the  reader  does  not 
know  already,  we  should  like  to  hear  him 
guess  how  many  plays  be  thinks  it  possible 
that  Lope  de  Vega  wrote.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  him,  doubtless,  to  suppose  the  number 
large,  but  in  spite  of  ail  our  warnings,  we  defy 
the  boldest  guesser  to  come  near  the  truth. 
Let  him  think  of  a  number  that  may  seem 
preposterous.  It  will  be  much  below  the 
mark.  Nay,  let  him  even  work  out  that 
mysterious  problem  in  mental  arithmetic 
which  we  remember  puzzling  over  in  our 


slipped  behind  its  bulkier 
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school-boy  days,  and  having  thought  of  a 
number,  double  it,  add  ten  to  it,  and  so  on — 
we  forget,  exactly,  the  true  formula.  Still, 
will  the  total,  in  all  probability,  fall  consid¬ 
erably  short  of  the  number  of  plays  composed 
by  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  lowest  calculation  that  seems  based 
on  anything  like  solid  grounds,  is  that  given 
by  M.  Damas  Hinard,  in  an  admirable  me¬ 
moir  of  the  poet,  prefixed  to  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  plays ;  or  rather  some  of  his 
plays,  for  we  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
could  translate  them  all,  in  one  life-time, 
supposing  all  to  be  extant.  M.  Hinard 
informs  us — a  statement  in  which  Scbab, 
the  Qerman  historian  of  the  Spanish  drams, 
and  others  coincide — that  Lope  de  Vega 
wrote  the  prodigious  number  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  plays ! 

Fifteen  hundred  plays  !  Written  by  one 
man’s  hand — conceived  by  one  man’s  brain  I 
Well  may  another  of  his  Wographers,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Lewes,  say,  “  It  really  takes  one’s 
breath  away  to  hear  of  such  achievements.” 

I  But  we  have  not  yet  done.  At  the  imminent 
risk  of  having  our  veracity  impugned,  we 
must  go  on  to  tell  what  else  Lope  de  Vega 
wrote.  As  though  the  fifteen  hundred  plays 
were  not  enough  for  one  man’s  work,  we 
find  he  wrote  besides  about  three  hundred 
interludes  and  autos  sacramentales  (a  species 
of  dramatic  composition  resembling  ou»  an¬ 
cient  miracle-plays)  ;  ten  epic  poems ;  one 
burlesque  poem,  called  La  Oatomaquia ; 
various  descriptive  and  didactic  poems  ;  a 
host  of  sonnets,  romances,  odes,  elegies,  and 
epistles ;  seveial  works  written  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse  ;  eight  prose  novels ;  not  to 
mention  other  prose  writings,  or  his  numerous 
prefaces  and  dedications.  What  a  labor 
for  one  life-time  1  Were  it  for  nothing  more 
than  the  stupendous  quantity  of  his  produc¬ 
tions — leaving  quality  altogether  out  of  the 
consideration — Lope  de  Vega  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the  whole  history 
of  Literature. 

And  yet  his  wonderful  rapidity  was  not  a 
mere  flow  of  words  unhampered  by  ideas.  In 
speaking  of  the  quantity  of  hU  productions 
without  regard  to  quality,  we  would  by  no 
means  insinuate  that  in  the  latter  respect 
they  would  not  bear  examination.  We  will 
not,  it  is  true,  go  to  such  lengths  as  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Montalvan,  does,  when  he  declares 
that  if  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  were 
placed  in  one  scale,  and  those  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  poets  in  the  other,  the  weight  of 
the  former  would  not  only  decide  the  compar¬ 
ison  in  pcHDt  of  quality,  but  would  also  be 
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a  fair  emblem  of  the  superiority  in  point  of 
merit  of  Lope’s  verses  over  those  of  all  other 
poets  together.”  But  setting  aside  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  his  devoted  admirer,  this  much  < 
is  pretty  certain :  not  only  did  Lope  de  Vega 
actually  produce  fifteen  hundred  dramas,  but 
they  were — as  our  friend  Johnson  tells  us 
his  own  five  were — all  successful !  They  de¬ 
lighted  all  Spain,  charmed  even  the  sombre 
spirit  of  Philip  the  Second,  and — sure  test 
of  success — 

In  present  dramas,  as  in  days  gone  by, 

they  brought  in  money  to  the  theatres’  treas¬ 
uries,  and  secured  a  competence  to  their 
author. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  number 
of  his  works  given  above  is  that  recorded  by 
M.  Damas  Hinard,  and  others.  But  as  if 
this  were  not  sufficiently  miraculous,  some 
of  his  biographers  adopt  a  considerably 
higher  figure.  Montalvan,  above  alluded  to, 
asserts  in  his  Fama  Postuma  (a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  a  few  months  only 
after  the  poet’s  death)  that  he  had  written 
xiQHTEBN  hundred  plays,  and  four  hundred 
autos  sacramentales !  This  is  the  number 
also  quoted  by  Lord  Holland,  in  his  Life  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  published  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  six. 

Bouterwek,  in  the  volume  of  his  Ges- 
chichte  der  Poesie  and  Beredsamkeit,  which 
treats  on  Spanish  literature  (published  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  eight)  surpasses  even 
Montalvan  in  his  estimate  of  Lope  de  Ve¬ 
ga’s  fecundity.  He  says  that  *‘Lope  de 
Vega  required  no  more  thanfour-and-twenty 
hours  to  write  a  versified  drama  of  three  acts 
in  redondillas,  interspersed  with  sonnets,  ter¬ 
cets,  and  octaves,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
abounding  in  intrigues,  prodigies,  or  inter¬ 
esting  situations.  This  astonishing  facility 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  Spanish  theatre 
with  upwards  of  two  thousand  original  dra¬ 
mas.”  He  tells  us  that  the  theatrical  man¬ 
agers  would  wait  at  Lope’s  elbow,  carrying 
oflf  the  acts  as  fast  as  he  could  write  them, 
not  giving  the  poet  time  even  to  revise  his 
work ;  and  that  immediately  upon  one  play 
being  finished,  a  fresh  applicant  would  ar¬ 
rive  to  prevail  on  him  to  commence  a  new 
piece?  A  wholesale  manufactory  of  dra¬ 
mas,  truly !  What  would  friend  Johnson 
think  of  orders  coming  in  like  this  ? 

Another  calculation  Bouterwek  goes  into, 
as  to  the  amount  of  paper  Lope  used.  He 
tells  us,  "According  to  bis  own  (Lope’s) 
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testimony,  he  wrote  on  an  average  five  sheets 
per  day ;  it  has  therefore  been  computed 
that  the  number  of  sheets  which  he  com¬ 
posed  during  his  life  must  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.”  This  computa¬ 
tion,  however,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Lope’s  average  of  five  sheets  per 
diem  extended  throughout  the  whole  seven¬ 
ty-three  years  of  his  existence,  commencing 
at  his  birth — when  for  a  day  or  two  at  least 
he  would  not  do  much,  precocious  though 
we  know  him  to  have  been — and  finishing 
with  his  death.  We  should  hardly  think 
that  Lope  quite  meant  this  when  he  laid 
down  the  average,  though  really  we  feel  so 
bewildered  amongst  all  these  high  figures, 
that  we  know  not  exactly  what  to  think. 
VVe  feel  as  if  we  were  working  out  sums  in 
astronomy,  and  calculating  distances  of  stars, 
instead  of  reckoning  a  literary  man’s  produc¬ 
tions.  However,  come  we  at  once  to  the 
last  grand  total — right  or  wrong.  Bouler- 
wek  says  it  is  estimated,  “  that  allowing  for 
the  deduction  of  a  small  portion  of  prose, 
Lope  de  Vega  must  have  written  upwards 
of  twenty-one-million  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  verses.” 

Lord  Holland  also  adopts  this  estimate, 
but,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  manages  still 
to  magnify  it,  even  while  he  quotes.  He 
tells  us  “  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  lines  are  said  to  be  actually 
printed.”  And  yet  we  find  Lope  de  Vega 
himself,  in  the  Eclogue  to  Claudio,  one  of 
his  latest  works,  declaring  that,  large  as  is 
the  quantity  cf  his  printed  works,  those  which 
still  remain  unprinted  are  even  yet  more 
numerous.  So,  if  we  take  Lord  Holland’s 
statement  of  the  quantity  actually  printed, 
and  remembering  that  the  printed  portion  is 
not  half  of  what  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  alto¬ 
gether, — But  no.  We  must  refrain.  We  are 
getting  once  more  into  the  high  numbers,  and 
we  begin  already  to  feel  giddy.  So  we  must 
let  Lord  Holland,  Bouterwek,  Montalvan,  and 
the  rest,  say  what  they  please ;  we  cannot 
possibly  keep  pace  with  them,  but  must 
needs  content  ourselves  with  the  very  mod¬ 
erate  figure  we  commenced  with,  and  say 
that  Lope  de  Vega,  after  all,  wrote  only  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  plays. 

For  this  quantity,  however — marvellous, 
nay  incredible,  as  it  may  seem — pretty  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  may  be  advanced.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  facts  which 
tend  to  prove  it.  Two  will  suffice.  In  the 
first  place,  that  number  was  given  by  Doctor 
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Fernando  Cardosa,  the  intinaate  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  in  tlie  funeral  speech  he  made 
over  the  poet’s  grave.  It  is  just  possible,  we 
grant,  that  on  so  solemn,  and  yet  so  exciting, 
an  occasion  as  a  funeral  oration,  the  orator 
may  be  induced  to  speak  more  highly  of  his 
friend  departed  than,  perhaps,  strictest  truth 
would  warrant.  Nay,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
that  even  sculptured  epitaphs  have  been 
known,  ere  now,  in  some  slight  manner  to 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  dead.  But 
figures  will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  a  stern  malter-of  fact  principle  about 
figures — an  absence  of  all  poetry,  sympathy, 
or  feeling — that  at  once  suppresses  anything 
like  trifling  with  them.  Orators  may  win 
men  to  anything,  but  figures  know  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  and  they  will  stick  to  it, 
say  what  you  will.  Therefore,  however 
anxious  the  doctor  may  have  been  to  make 
the  most  of  his  subject,  he  would  hardly,  we 
should  say,  have  ventured  on  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  “  cooking  the  accounts,”  at  a 
time  when  his  arithmetic  could  be  immedi¬ 
ately  set  right  by  simple  reference  to  the 
files  of  playbills.  Managers  did  keep  some 
accounts,  we  suppose,  even  in  those  days. 

Still  less  safely  could  Lope  de  Vega  himself 
in  his  own  lifetime  have  ventured  on  exag¬ 
geration  in  this  matter,  and  so  we  feel  we 
must,  at  least,  place  some  reliance  on  the 
statements  he,  from  time  to  time,  put  out  of 
his  own  progress.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  at  various  periods,  in  the  prefaces 
to  his  new  works,  either  a  list  or  an  account 
of  the  number  of  his  plays  when  written. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  figure  regularly 
advancing  from  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  three,  when,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Pele- 
grino,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  plays ;  to  the  list  contained 
in  his  Arte  Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias,  pub¬ 
lished  in  sixteen  hundred  and  nine,  when  they 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-three; 
to  that  given  with  a  new  volume  of  his  plays, 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  when  they 
had  reached  the  number  of  eight  hundred  ; 
to  a  list  of  nine  hundred  plays,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty ;  to  one  of  a 
thousand  and  seventy  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five:  and,  lastly,  in  his 
Eclogue  to  Claudio  (sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty),  he  says :  “  But  if  I  come  now  to  tell 
you  of  the  infinite  number  of  comic  fables, 
you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I  have 
composed  fifteen  hundred.” 

Pero  si  ahora  el  numero  infinito 

De  1a«  fabulas  cocnicas  intento 
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Mil  y  quinientas  fabulas  admira. 

Is  our  account  of  Lope  de  Vega’s  labors 
■et  sufficiently  miraculous  ?  Shall  we  now 
cave  him  with  his  fifteen  hundred  plays, 
and  other  works,  content  to  let  our  readers 
wonder  that  he  did  so  much  ?  Or  shall  we 
risk  their  incredulity  by  telling  them  that  he 
did  more  ?  We  feel  half  tempted  to  go  on, 
and  in  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  adventures 
and  occupations  to  show  how  much  of  his 
life,  of  little  more  than  threescore  years  and 
ten,  must  have  been  taken  up  by  other  matters 
than  this  mighty  mass  of  literary  work.  For 
Lope  de  Vega  was  a  soldier,  a  secretary,  an 
alchemist,  a  priest ;  he  married  twice,  and 
had  a  family ;  he  studied  and  became  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Portuguese  tongues,  and  yet  found  time  to 
write  bis  fifteen  hundred  plays  ! 

Our  readers  may  suppose  he  was  not  long 
about  anything  he  took  in  hand.  In  fact,  if 
we  believe  his  friend,  Montalvan,  he  began 
at  once  as  he  intended  to  go  on — almost  we 
may  say  from  his  cradle.  We  are  told  that 
he  understood  Latin  at  the  ripe  age  of  five  ; 
and  also,  much  about  the  same  time  com¬ 
menced  composing  Spanish  verses,  which  he 
dictated  to  his  playfellows  to  write  down  for 
him — for  he  became  an  author  before  he  had 
learned  to  write.  He  sold  his  verses  too  (the 
clever  dog !)  for  toys  and  sweetmeats.  How 
rarely  do  we  find  the  genius  and  the  man  of 
business  thus  combined  !  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  New  Art  of  Drama Jc  Writing  (Arte 
Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias),  he  had  written 
several  petites  comedies,  in  the  antique 
Spanish  form  of  four  short  acts.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  (Anno  Domini  fifteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six)  he  ran  away  from  college 
to  see  the  world ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  entered  the  army,  serving  both  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  in  Africa,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  next  year  he  came  home 
again,  and  engaged  himself  as  page  and 
secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Avilla,  working 
away,  of  course,  at  his  poetry  all  the  while, 
as  none  but  Lope  de  Vega  or  a  steam-engine 
could  work,  and  producing,  amongst  various 
other  things,  a  pastoral  comedy  in  three  acts, 
called  La  P.astoral  de  Jacinto,  the  author- 
soldier-secretary  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age !  Sent  by  his  patron,  the  bishop,  to  the 
university  of  Alcala,  he  went  to  work  at  the 
solid  fare  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  taking  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  a 
relish,  the  Italian,  Portuguese  and  French 
67 
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languages.  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient 
for  his  voracious  appetite.  So — to  carry  out 
the  simile — he  flew  to  the  occult  sciences,  as 
to  a  lump  of  bread  and  cheese  to  finish  up 
with.  And  now  he  was  never  happy  but 
when  in  the  midst  of  crucibles,  furnaces,  and 
alembics.  If  any  one  could  have  found  out 
the  grand  secret,  it  would  surely  have  been 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  didn't;  so  we  must 
needs  suppose  the  alchemists  were  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

Next  Lop)e  de  Vega  fell  in  love.  Some 
say  with  one  lady  ;  some  say  with  two.  We 
should  incline  to  think  the  latter — one  at  a 
time  could  hardly  be  enough  for  him.  He 
didn’t  marry  them,  nor  either  of  them.  Some 
time  afterwards,  thinking  it  time  to  settle 
down  in  life,  he  made  his  mind  up  to  become 
a  priest.  He  underwent  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations,  and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
ordained,  when  he  fell  in  love  again.  The 
church  and  priestly  vows  were  no  more  to  be 
thought  of.  He  married.  This  was  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Scarcely  was  he  married,  however,  than — 
just  by  way  of  a  change — he  got  into  prison, 
owing  to  a  duel.  He  escaped,  of  course ;  it 
was  not  likely  he  could  wait  until  his  time 
of  imprisonment  was  over.  He  went  to 
Valencia,  remained  there  some  time  writing, 
until  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  he  flew  once 
more  to  battle,  for  excitement,  and  embarked 
on  board  the  Invincible  Armada,  which 
Philip  the  Second  was  then  fitting  out  to 
invade  the  English  coasts.  The  Invincible 
Armada  being  thoroughly  destroyed,  Lope 
next  visited  Italy,  spending  some  years  in 
Naples,  Parma,  and  Milan.  Returning  once 
more  to  Madrid,  he  married  again,  and  by 
bis  second  wife  was  soon  made  a  nappy  father. 

Now  he  was  writing  in  earnest  for  the 
stage,  poverty  and  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 
“  having  entered  into  partnership  as  traders 
in  verses and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  plays  were  the  production  of  this  trading 
firm  during  the  tranquil  years  of  his  second 
marriage.  He  lost  his  second  wife  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  seven,  some  sixteen  years 
after  he  had  married  her,  and  then  he  joined 
the  Inquisition,  and  finally  became  a  priest. 

His  priestly  duties  were  numerous,  but 
even  yet  be  managed  to  find  time  for  the 
theatre,  and  the  very  year  that  he  was  made 
a  priest  (sixteen  hundred  and  nine)  he  wrote 
his  Arte  Nuevo  de  bacer  Comedias,  and 
we  would  rather  not  venture  upon  saying 
how  many  plays. 

But  we  are  not  writing  the  life  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  We  have  alreadygone  at  a  much  greater 


length  than  we  intended  into  the  story  of  his 
travels  and  adventures.  One  more  short 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  the  wonderful  rapid¬ 
ity  of  Lope’s  pen,  and  we  have  done.  We 
find  it  in  Montalvan. 

The  writer  for  the  theatre  at  Madrid  was 
at  one  time  at  such  a  loss  for  comedies  that 
the  doors  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Cruz  were 
shut;  but  as  it  was  in  the  Carnival,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  on  the  subject,  so  Lope 
and  his  friend  Montalvan  were  applied  to, 
and  they  agreed  to  compose  a  joint  comedy 
as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  the  Tercera  Orden 
de  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  very  one  in 
which  Arias  acteil  the  part  of  the  Saint  (we 
beg  the  pardon  of  leading  tragedians  now 
living — the  criticism  is  Montalvan’s,  not  our 
own)  more  naturally  than  was  ever  witnessed 
on  the  stige.  The  first  act  fell  to  Lope’s  lot, 
the  second  to  Montalvan’s.  These  were  de¬ 
spatched  in  two  days,  and  the  third  act  was 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  au¬ 
thors,  each  doing  eight  leaves.  Montalvan 
went  home  at  night,  and  being  well  aware 
that  he  could  not  equal  Lope  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  he  thought  (misguided  Montali-an  !)  that 
he  would  try  and  beat  him  in  the  despatch  of 
the  business.  For  this  purpose  he  got  up  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  managed  to 
complete  his  portion  of  the  act  by  eleven. 
Montalvan  then  went  out — not  a  little  proud 
of  what  he’d  done,  no  doubt — to  look  for 
Lope.  He  found  him  in  his  garden,  very 
deeply  occupied  with  an  orange-tree  that  had 
been  frost-bitten  in  the  night.  What  ?  not 
at  work  ?  Montalvan  doubtless  thought  he’d 
got  him  now !  He  asked  him  how  he  bad 
got  on  with  his  task,  when  Lope  answered  : 

“  I  set  about  it  at  five ;  but  I  finished  the 
act  an  hour  ago ;  took  a  bit  of  ham  for  break¬ 
fast,  wrote  an  epistle  of  fifty  triplets ;  and 
have  watered  the  whole  of  the  garden,  which 
has  not  a  little  fatigued  me.” 

Then,  taking  out  the  papers,  he  read  to 
his  collaborateur  the  eight  leaves  and  the 
triplets,  **  a  circumstance,”  Montalvan  adds, 
“  that  would  have  astonished  me,  bad  1  not 
known  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  do¬ 
minion  he  had  over  the  rhymes  of  our  Ian- 
e.” 

ell  might  it  have  astonished  him,  in¬ 
deed  !  It  would  have  surprised  us,  if  any¬ 
thing  could.  But  then  it  can’t — at  least  when 
it  relates  to  Lope  de  Vega. 

And  now,  out  of  all  the  astounding  number 
of  his  works,  how  many  are  there  that  are 
ever  heard  of  now  ?  Lord  Holland  mention¬ 
ed  nine  that  were  still  played  in  bis  time. 
More,  many  more  than  these  are  read.  But 
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et  how  sm^l  la  portion  of  the  mighty  whole!  I  form  a  very  much  more  bulky  volume,  be-  1 

*oor  JobnsoD  I  Your  collected  works  must  |  fore  you've  any  right  to  grumble.  ' 
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IIow  difficult  it  is  for  foreigners  to  under¬ 
stand  the  institutions  of  England !  What  a 
mass  of  contradictions  is  involved  in  our  con¬ 
stitution,  in  our  church,  in  our  universities  ! 
How  hard  it  is  to  discover  the  springs  which 
influence  the  nation  !  How  entangled  are  the 
ramifications  of  law,  of  literature,  of  science  ! 
We  have  ail  been  made  acquiunted  with  this 
peculiarity  in  one  vast  branch  through  the 
terrible  revelations  of  war.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  part  not  only  of  “  the  system,”  as  it  is 
called,  but  of  our  character,  of  our  situation. 
It  is  at  once  our  curse  and  our  blessing.  Its 
dangers  can  be  guarded  against,  its  advan¬ 
tages  may  be  made  the  most  of ;  but  its  root 
b  deep  in  our  very  inmost  being — we  cannot 
lose  it  or  change  it  without  ceasing  to  be 
what  we  arc  or  have  been. 

To  no  point  does  thU  apply  more  truly 
than  to  our  literature  and  theology.  Qo  to 
France  or  Germany,  and  no  man  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  tell  you  where  the  most  learned,  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  country  are  to 
be  found.  They  are  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  tb^  are  lecturers  in  the  College  of 
Henri  IV.;  they  are  Professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  Here  and  there  they  may  have 
risen  to  be  Ministers  of  State.  But  such  a 
rise  has  been  through  their  literary  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  that  eminence  is  illustrated,  not 
superseded,  by  their  new  position.  Every 
one  knows  where  U  the  oracle  at  whose  mouth 
he  is  to  inquire.  In  England  it  is  far  other¬ 
wise.  Now  and  then  it  may  be  that  a  great 
light  in  theology  or  history  will  burst  forth 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  draw  all  eyes  to 
itself.  But  these  are  exceptions.  Look  over 
the  roll  of  our  literary  heroes  in  ancient 


**  1.  Archdiacott  Hart'*  La$t  Charge.  1855. 
2.  Vindication  of  Luther  againet  hit  Recent  Englith 
Aetailanti.  Second  Edition.  1856.  3.  Ttoo  Ser- 
mont  preached  «n  Hertimonceux  Church  on  the 
Death  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  by  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott, 
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times  or  in  present.  Engaged  in  the  dU- 
tracting  labors  of  the  school-room,  serving 
the  tables  of  a  bank,  in  the  back  room  of  a 
public  oflice,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  rustic 
parbh,  are  too  often  planted  the  men  who  in 
France  or  Germany  would  have  been  en¬ 
throned  on  professorial  chairs  addressing 
themselves  to  the  rising  hbtorians,  philolo- 
ers,  or  theologbns  of  the  age.  The  evil 
as  been  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  late 
Oxford  Commission,  and  may,  we  hope,  be 
remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  new  one ; 
for  an  evil  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  Archimedes 
should  be  without  the  standing-place  from 
whence  he  might  move  the  world.  But 
there  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  state  of  things 
which  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  go^ 
that  light  should  be  diffused  as  well  as  con¬ 
centrated  ;  that  speculation  and  practice 
should  be  combined  and  not  always  isolated  ; 
that  genius  should  be  at  limes  forced  into  un¬ 
congenial  channels  and  compelled  to  animate 
forms  of  life  which  else  would  be  condemned 
to  hopeless  mediocrity. 

W e  have  made  these  remarks  because  we 
are  about  to  enter  on  a  remarkable  instance 
of  their  applicability.  If  any  foreigner 
landing  in  England  last  year  had  asked  where 
he  should  find  the  man  best  acquainted  with 
I  all  modern  forms  of  thought  here  or  on  the 
Continent — where  he  should  find  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  philosophical,  the¬ 
ological,  or  historical  literature  of  Germany 
— where  be  should  find  profound  and  exact 
scholarship  combined  with  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  learning — what  would  have 
been  the  answer  ?  Not  in  Oxford — not  in 
Cambridge — not  in  London.  He  must  have 
turned  far  away  from  academic  towns  or 
public  libraries  to  a  secluded  parish,  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  in  the  minister  of  that  parish,  in  an 
archdeacon  of  one  of  the  least  important  of 
English  dioceses,  he  would  have  found  what 
he  sought.  He  would  have  found  such  an 
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one  there :  he  would  now  find  such  an  one 
no  more.  For  such  was  Julius  Hare,  late 
Rector  of  Herstmonceux  and  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes.  There  are  many  in  humble  places 
and  in  high  to  whom,  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds,  a  brief  attempt  to  endeavor 
to  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  such  a 
man,  to  6x  the  position  which  he  held  in  his 
generation  towards  his  church  and  country, 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Julius  Charles  Hare  was  born  on  the  I3lh 
of  September,  1795.  He  was  the  third  of 
four  brothers,  all  more  or  less  remarkable, 
and  all  united  together  by  an  unusually 
strong  bond  of  fraternal  affection — Francis, 
Augustus,  Julius,  and  Marcus.  Of  these  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest  have  left  no  memo¬ 
rial  behind ;  but  the  two  nearest  in  years  and 
nearest  in  character  cannot  be  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  without  noticing  the  one  ns  well  as 
the  other.  Augustus  Hare  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  who  can  recall  the  lofty  and 
chivalrous  soul,  the  firm  yet  gentle  heart, 
which  was  so  well  represented  m  his  bearing 
and  countenance.  He  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  never  knew  him  through 
the  two  volumes  of  “  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Congregation,”  which  will  probably  be  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  future  generations  as  the  first 
example  of  the  great  improvement  of  rural 
preaching  in  the  nineteenth  century — as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  effect  which  a  refined 
and  cultivated  mind  may  have  in  directing 
the  devotions  and  lives  of  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant  populations.  But  he  will  be 
remembered  also  by  the  undying  affection  of 
his  younger  and  more  celebrated  brother,  ex¬ 
pressed  many  a  time  and  oft  with  a  fervor 
and  simplicity  unusual  in  our  countrymen — 
nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  “  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two 
Brothers,”  in  which  they  first  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  world. 

“  In  truth,  through  the  whole  of  this  work  I 
have  been  holding  converse  with  him  who  was 
once  the  partner  in  it,  as  he  was  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
both.  He  too  is  gone.  But  is  he  lost  to  me  ? 
Oh  no !  He  whose  heart  was  ever  pouring  forth 
a  stream  oflove,  the  parity  aud  inexhaustimeness 
of  which  betokened  its  heavenly  origin,  as  be  was 
ever  striving  to  lift  me  above  myself,  is  still  at 
my  side,  pointing  my  gaze  upward.  Only  the 
love  which  was  then  hidden  within  him  has  now 
overflowed  and  transfigured  his  whole  being,  and 
his  earthly  form  is  turned  into  that  of  an  angel  of 
light.” 

In  his  early  training  he  owed  much  to  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  strength  and  beau- 
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ty  of  character,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  his  aunt.  Lady 
Jones,  widow  of  the  famous  Orientalist.  A 
large  portion  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent  abroad ;  and  to  this  must  be  in  some 
measure  ascribed  the  foreign  tinge  which  ap¬ 
peared,  as  well  in  the  simplicity  and  impul¬ 
siveness  of  his  character,  as  in  his  literary 
predilections.  “  In  1811,”  he  playfully  said, 
*'  I  saw  the  mark  of  Luther’s  ink  on  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  Wartburg  ;  and  there  I  first 
learned  to  throw  inkstands  at  the  Devil.” 
This,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  expressed, 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  that  in  which  he  had 
intended  it,  the  origin  of  much  of  bis  future 
labors — the  influence  exercised  over  his  mind 
by  Germany  and  its  great  Reformer.  His 
regular  education  was  begun  at  the  Charter- 
house,  and  he  there  fell  in  with  one  of  those 
golden  times  which  at  successive  intervals 
crown  the  harvests  of  schools  and  colleges 
as  well  as  of  the  natural  world.  The  same 
generation  of  schoolboys  numbered  on  its 
roll,  besides  his  own,  the  names  of  Wadding- 
ton,  the  accomplished  Dean  of  Durham,  and 
of  Grote  and  Thirlwall,  the  future  historians 
of  Greece,  not  to  mention  others  less  known 
to  fame,  but  whose  strong  practical  abilities, 
or  whose  fresh  and  geni^d  natures,  long  re¬ 
tained  a  hold  on  the  respect  or  the  affection 
of  their  fellow  Carthusians. 

From  the  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1812.  His  academical  career  was 
terminated  by  his  election  as  fellow  of  Trini¬ 
ty  College  in  October,  1818;  whither,  after 
a  short  study  of  the  legal  profession,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1822,  and  entered  on  the  office  of 
Assistant  Tutor  of  the  College.  In  the 
honored  succession  of  those  who  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  princely  chambers  which  open  on 
the  long  green  avenue  of  limes — the  glory 
of  the  Trinity  Gardens — Julius  Hare  will  al¬ 
ways  fill  a  distinguished  place.  To  the  twenty 
years  which  he  passed  at  Trinity  College  he 
owed,  as  he  says  himself,  “  the  building  up 
of  bis  mind.”*  Not  only  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  a  student,  he  entered  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  mind  into  the  philological  learning  in 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  al¬ 
ways  been  pre-eminent.  There,  too,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  German  library  which 
has  now  returned  once  more  to  the  walls 
within  which  it  was  first  begun.  With  his 
friend  and  colleague,  now  Bishop  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  he  there  made  accessible  in  an  English 
garb  the  great  work  of  Niebuhr,  than  which 


*  Dedication  of  Sermons  on  the  Victory  of 
Faith. 
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perhaps  no  historical  work  has  ever  had  such  I 
an  awakening  and  inspiring  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  generation  to  which  it  was  of- ! 
fered.  With  the  same  eminent  man  he  set  j 
on  foot  the  “  Philological  Museum,”  which 
shared  the  usual  transitory  fate  of  such  j 
learned  periodicals,  but  which  during  the  pe- 1 
riod  of  its  existence  furnished  more  solid  ad¬ 
ditions  to  English  literature  and  scholarship 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  has  ap¬ 
peared.  I 

But  it  was  not  from  the  intellectual  aimos- 1 
phere  of  Cambridge  that  his  mind  received 
Its  most  lasting  induences.  There  was  the  I 
circle  of  his  numerous  and  most  distinguish-  | 
ed  friends.  It  has  sometimes  struck  us  that  | 
there  was  a  strength  and  permanence  in  the  | 
youthful  friendships  of  that  generation  which  I 
we  hardly  6nd  in  our  own.  How  far  more  ^ 
strikingly  does  Arnold  stand  out  from  the  j 
background  of  his  generation  by  rea.son  of  I 
tbe  group  of  faithful  and  loving  equals —  | 
equals  not  in  character  or  genius,  but  in  age  | 
and  sympathy — with  whom  he  is  surround¬ 
ed  from  first  to  last.  So  too  it  was  with 
Julius  Hare.  Removed  by  distance,  by  oc¬ 
cupation,  perhaps  by  opinions,  from  almost 
all  of  them,  he  never  forgot  or  was  forgotten 
by  them.  Of  Thirl  wall  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  his  exquisitely  polished  Essays  on 
philology  and  history  giving  the  promise  of 
that  calm,  comprehensive,  imperturbable 
judgment  which  has  made  his  Episcopal 
Charges  the  chief  oracles  of  the  English 
Church  for  the  last  ten  years.  Sedgwick  was 
there,  awakening,  as  his  friend  well  expresses 
it,  “  an  almost  affectionate  thankfulness”* 
for  the  delight  which  his  genial  wit  and  elo¬ 
quent  conversation  afforded  ;  yet  more  for 
the  free  and  generous  sympathy  which,  un¬ 
chilled  by  time,  he  is  still  as  ready  as  ever  to 
pour  forth.  Less  known,  but  n(k  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  was  the  author  of  the  “  Broad  Stone 
of  Honor”  and  of  ‘‘  The  Ages  of  Faith,”  to 
that  generation  the  chief  representative  of 
the  admiration  for  mediaeval  times  which  has 
since  spread  so  wide,  and  so  far  overshot  the 
legitimate  reaction  which  w.a8  then  unques¬ 
tionably  needed  in  their  behalf.  Perhaps 
the  one  to  whom  he  looked  back  with  the 
chiefest  portion  of  gratitude  was  his  power¬ 
ful  and  vigorous  colleague.  Dr.  Whewell — 
now  the  head  of  that  illustrious  College — 
through  whose  urgency  he  was  mainly  in¬ 
duced  to  exchange  a  legal  for  an  academical 
course,  a  lay  for  a  clerical  profession. 

There  was  yet  another  and  a  more  inti 

*  Qaeaeei  at  Truth,  let  seriee,  4lh  ed.,  p.  353. 


mate  circle  which  grew  up  round  the  Tutor 
of  Trinity — the  exceeding  great  reward  of 
every  one  sincerely  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
here  speak  of  it,  tbe  peculiar  blessing  of  a 
college  tutor — tbe  circle  of  his  pupils. 
Many  there  must  be  who  look  back  with  in¬ 
terest  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
streamed  foith  in  only  too  abundant  profu¬ 
sion  in  that  well-known  lecture-room  ;  many 
who  cherish  a  grateful  and  affectionate  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  memory  of  him  who  delight¬ 
ed  to  be  not  only  tbe  instructor,  but  the 
friend,  of  those  young  and  aspiring  minds 
with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  con^ 
tact; — in  whose  very  aspect  they  read  a 
rebuke  to  all  suggestions  of  evil,  an  enkin- 
dlement  to  purity  and  goodness.  Three, 
however,  require  especial  notice — three  who 
to  their  connection  with  him  would  probably 
have  gladly  confessed  that  they  owed  a 
great  poition  of  that  cultivation  which  has 
given  them  a  place  in  the  literature  of  their 
country,  and  on  whom  be  in  return  looked 
with  a  love,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  with 
a  reverence,  which  almost  made  one  forget 
that  the  superiority  of  years  and  station,  to 
speak  of  nothing  more,  was  on  his  side,  and 
not  on  theirs.  There  was  tbe  bold  and  gen¬ 
erous,  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  the  rash 
and  eccentric,  spirit  of  one  whose  story, 
with  hardly  any  incidents  worth  recording, 
has  bad  the  singular  fate  of  being  told  by 
two  of  the  most  gifted  men*  of  his  time,  and 
who  certainly  left  an  impression  on  all  who 
ever  heard  his  converse,  such  as  can  hardly 
be  conceived  by  those  who  only  know  him 
through  the  far  inferior  medium  of  his  writ¬ 
ten  words.  There  was  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  “  Notes  on  the  Parables,” 

*  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  two  biographiea 
of  John  Sterling,  by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Each  ia  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  moat 
interesting  of  ita  author’s  writings.  It  would  b« 
preaumptuoua  to  adjudicate  between  two  such 
men;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  view  given  of  Sterling  by  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  is  more  correct  than  that  given  by  the  hia- 
torian  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  ia  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  former  has  understated  the  amount  of 
Sterling’s  doubts  in  bis  later  years.  But  as  to  tbe 
main  point  at  iasne  between  the  two  eminent  biog¬ 
raphers — the  reasons  of  Sterling’s  abandonment  of 
the  clerical  profession — we  have  no  doubt  that  tbe 
Archdeacon  was  right  in  ascribing  it  to  the  eimplc 
cause  of  ill  health,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains  to 
have  been  a  mere  pretext.  It  so  happens  that  we 
had  ourselves  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
working  of  Sterling’s  mind  at  the  time  in  question, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  as  his  interest  in  his 
parochial  work  Iras  intense,  so  his  reluctance  to 
abandon  it  was  deep  and  unfeigned. 
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who  has  the  merit  of  having  first  recalled 
the  course  of  English  theology  frona  patris¬ 
tic  to  exegetical  studies,  after  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Oxford  School,  and  who, 
more  than  any  other  of  Hare’s  pupils,  im¬ 
bibed  from  him  the  accurate  discrimination 
which  has  produced  the  series  of  delightful 
little  volumes  on  “  Words,”  “  Proverbs,” 
and  "  the  English  Language.”  There  was 
finally  the  noble-hearted  man,  who,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
style,  the  insufficiency  of  his  arguments,  or 
the  erroneousness  of  some  of  his  conclusions, 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  that  this  age 
can  show  of  that  deep  prophetic  fervor,  of 
that  power  of  apostolic  sympathy  which 
awakens  not  the  less  because  it  often  fails  to 
satisfy — which  edifies  not  the  less  because  it 
often  fails  to  convince.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  go  along  with  the  vehement  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration  for  Mr.  Maurice’s  works 
which  fill  the  Archdeacon’s  pages,  but  we 
can  well  understand  and  honor  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  labored  to  biing 
all  the  world  to  agree  with  him  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case,  his  near  and  dear  kins¬ 
man. 

In  1832  the  family  living  of  Herstmon- 
ceux  in  Sussex  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  bis  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother  Augustus 
declining  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  happy 
labors  at  Alton,  the  Rectory  of  Herstmon- 
ceux  was  offered  to  Julius.  He  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  the  charge,  though  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  pain  with  which  the  Fellow  of 
Trinity  exchanged  the  studies  and  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  Cambridge  for  the  active  ministration 
and  the  retired  life  of  a  country  parish. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  living  and  his  entrance  on  its 
duties  that  he  enjoyed  a  year’s  absence  on 
the  Continent,  mostly  with  his  friend  and 
ardent  admirer,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
whose  now  celebrated  “  Imaginary  Conver¬ 
sations,”  which  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  writing  in  the  language,  he  had 
himself  been  mainly  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  English  public.  In  the  course 
of  this  journey  he  first  visited  Rome,  always 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  any  man  who  can 
think  and  feel,  more  especially  to  one  whose 
Cambridge  studies  had  necessarily  drawn 
him  into  the  careful  study  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Roman  history,  and  whose  love  for 
art  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  One 
there  was,  too,  then  living  in  the  Capitol 
whose  presence  stirred  the  thoughts  and 
warmed  the  heart  of  many  an  English  trav- 
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eller,  and  lent  an  additional  charm  even  to 
the  glory  of  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  his  life-long  intimacy  with  Bunsen ;  an 
intimacy  confirmed  and  cemented  when  in 
after  years  the  Prussian  Minister  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  parish  of  the  friend, 
whose  name  stands  prominent  on  the  roll  of 
those  with  which  the  elaborate  work  on 
Hippolytus  and  his  Age  is  connected  by  its 
illustrious  author. 

One  curious  incident  is  worth  recording, 
which  marked  his  stay  at  Rome.  Whilst 
there  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  English 
chapel — treating  of  some  of  the  feelings 
with  which  travellers  ought  to  be  animated 
— on  the  characteristic  text,  “  What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  A 
prophet  ?  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  a  prophet.”  We  will  give  the  anec¬ 
dote  in  his  own  words : — 

“  From  the  subject*  it  came  home  to  the  hearts 
of  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes  I  endeavored  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  I'apai  censor  to  its  publication  at 
Rome,  having  received  a  hint  that  that  consent 
would  not  be  withheld.  For  I  had  been  misun¬ 
derstood — as  was  natural  enough — in  the  passage 
where  I  termed  Rome  this  fateful  city,  and  had 
been  supposed  to  have  railed  it  this  faithful  city  ; 
whereupon,  while  some  of  my  Protestant  hearers 
were  offended  by  the  expression,  rumor  was  busy 
in  reporting  that  a  sermon  had  been  preacht  at 
the  English  chapel  speaking  very  favorably  of 
Romanism . The  imprimatur  which  I  ap¬ 

plied  for  was  not  refused ;  but  proceedings  at 
Rome  are  so  dilatory,  that  months  passed  by,  and 
I  came  away  before  it  was  obtained.  Perhaps 
the  delay  was  a  civil  substitute  for  a  refusal." 

He  returned  from  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  bringing  with  him  many  costly  works 
of  art  to  adorn  bis  new  home.  One  of 
these,  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  he 
bought  at  Florence,  in  a  characteristic  ex¬ 
cess  of  enthusiastic  tenderness  he  insisted  on 
carrying  in  his  own  hands  over  the  long 
ascent  of  S.  Gothard. 

And  now  he  settled  in  the  sphere  of  duty 
from  which  he  never  afterwards  moved,  and 
in  which  was  afterwards  associated  with  him 
the  beloved  and  honored  partner  of  his  later 
years,  sister  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Frede¬ 
rick  Maurice.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
on  a  scene  which  became  so  much  a  part  of 
himself  and  of  his  writings,  that  for  all  who 
knew  him  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  the  recollections  of  Herstmonceux 
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and  of  Julius  Hare  were  almost  insepara¬ 
ble. 

On  the  edge  of  the  long  sweep  of  high 
land  which  encloses  the  marsh  of  Pevensey 
Level  stretches  the  parish  of  Ilerstmonceux,* 
so  called  from  the  “  weald,”  “  forest,”  or 
“  hurst"  of  Anderida,  which  once  covered 
the  hills  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  from  the 
Norman  family  of  Monceauz,  who  first  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  owners  of  the  properly.  The 
church  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish, 
on  an  eminence  immediately  overlooking  the 
flat  plain  on  whose  shore  the  Conqueror 
landed,  with  the  bright  line  of  sea  and  the 
bluflF  promontory  of  Beachey  Head  in  the 
distance.  Immediately  beneath  the  church 
are  the  ruins  of  Herstmonceux  Castle,  com¬ 
monly  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  building  in 
England,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Fienneses,  Dacres,  and 
Naylors,  from  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  well 
known  as  Chaplain  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  ranked  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  on  a  level  with  Bentley  for  his  critical 
sagacity  and  learning.  The  Castle  was  dis¬ 
mantled  by  the  bishop’s  descendants  ;  in  the 
last  generation  the  property  was  sold  ;  and 
the  only  connection  which  the  Hare  family 
retained  with  the  place  was  the  benefice, 
which  still  remained  in  their  gift.  The  Rec¬ 
tory  stood  far  removed  from  church,  and 
castle,  and  village ;  and  in  its  tranquil  re¬ 
treat  Hare’s  remaining  years  were  spent. 
Of  all  peculiarities  of  English  life,  none  per¬ 
haps  is  so  unique  as  an  English  parsonage. 
But  how  peculiar  even  amongst  English 
parson^es  was  the  Rectory  of  Herstmon¬ 
ceux  !  The  very  first  glance  at  the  entrance- 
hall  revealed  the  character  of  its  master.  It 
was  not  merely  a  house  with  a  good  library 
— the  whole  house  was  a  library.  The  vast 
nucleus  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Cambridge  grew  year  by  year,  till  not  only 
study,  and  drawing-room,  and  dining-room, 
but  passage,  and  antechamber,  and  bed¬ 
rooms  were  overrun  with  the  ever-advancing 
and  crowded  bookshelves.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  it  had  reached  the  number  of 
more  than  12,000  volumes ;  and  it  must  be 
further  remembered  that  these  volumes  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Of  all  libraries  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  traverse,  we  never  saw 

•  Every  particular  reapecting  the  hiatory  of  Herat- 
moDceux  haa  been  carefully  collected  in  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Sussex  Archeological  Collection,  vol. 
IV.  pp.  125-208,  by  Mr.  Venables,  for  aeveral  years 
curate  of  Archdeacon  Hare.  It  embodies  many  inter¬ 
eating  and  minute  remarks  of  the  Archdeacon  him¬ 
self. 


any  equal  to  this  in  the  combined  excellence 
of  quantity  and  quality  ;  none  in  which  there 
were  so  few  worthless,  so  many  valuable 
works.  Its  original  basis  was  classical  and 
philological ;  but  of  later  years  the  histori¬ 
cal,  phuosophical,  and  theological  elements 
outgrew  all  the  rest.  The  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  the  collection  probably  from 
any  other,  private  or  public,  in  the  kingdom, 
was  the  preponderance  of  German  literature. 
No  work,  no  pamphlet  of  any  note  in  the 
teeming  catalogues  of  German  booksellers 
escaped  his  notice  ;  and  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  and  of  the  probable  elucida¬ 
tion  which  they  would  receive  from  this  or 
that  quarter,  they  formed  themselves  in  nat¬ 
ural  and  harmonious  groups  round  what 
already  existed,  so  as  to  give  to  the  library 
both  the  appearance  and  reality,  not  of  a 
mere  accumulation  of  parts,  but  of  an  organ¬ 
ic  and  self-multiplying  whole.  And  what 
perhaps  was  yet  more  remarkable  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  centre  of  this  whole 
was  himself.  Without  a  catalogue,  without 
assistance,  he  knew  where  every  book  was 
to  be  found,  for  what  it  was  valuable,  what 
relation  it  bore  to  the  rest.  The  library  was 
like  a  magnificent  tree  which  he  bad  himself 
planted,  of  which  he  had  nurtured  the 
growth,  which  spread  its  branches  far  and 
wide  over  bis  dwelling,  and  in  the  shade  of 
which  he  delighted,  even  if  he  was  prevent¬ 
ed  for  the  moment  from  gathering  its  fruits 
or  pruning  its  luxuriant  foliage. 

In  the  few  spaces  which  this  tapestry  of 
literature  left  unoccupied  were  hung  the 
noble  pictures  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Italy.  To  him  they  were  more 
than  mere  works  of  art;  they  were  compan¬ 
ions  and  guests;  and  they  were  the  more 
remarkable  from  their  contrast  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  house 
and  household,  so  unlike  to  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniments  of  luxury  and  grandeur,  in  which 
we  should  usually  seek  and  find  works  of 
such  costly  beauty. 

In  this  home, — now  hard  at  work  with  bis 
myriad  volumes  around  him  at  his  student’s 
desk, — now  wandering  to  and  fro,  book  in 
hand,  between  the  various  rooms,  or  up  and 
down  the  long  garden  walk  overlooking  the 
distant  Level  with  its  shifting  lights  and 
shades, — he  went  on  year  by  year  extending 
the  range  and  superstructure  of  that  vast 
knowledge  of  which  the  solid  basis  had  been 
laid  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  beloved 
university,  or  correcting,  with  an  elaborate 
minuteness  which  to  the  bystanders  was  at 
times  almost  wearisome  to  behold,  the  long 
succession  of  proofs  which,  during  the  later 
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ears  of  his  life,  were  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
ands.  Many,  too,  were  the  friends  of  his 
boyhood,  and  youth,  and  manhood,  who 
were  gathered  under  that  hospitable  roof ; 
many  the  scholars  old  and  young  who  knew 
that  they  should  find  in  that  copious  store¬ 
house  knowledge  which  they  would  vainly 
seek  elsewhere  on  British  ground ;  many  and 
long  were  the  evening  hours  in  which  he 
would  read  aloud,  after  his  wont,  the  choicest 
treasures  of  prose  or  poetry,  truth  or  fiction, 
from  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  modern 
sources  of  English  literature 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  his  life, 
because  we  believe  it  to  have  been  the  most 
unlike  to  any  other  which  could  be  named 
amongst  bis  contemporaries, — because  it  has 
now  passed  away  beyond  recall.  But  it 
would  be  to  overlook  a  very  curious,  as  well 
as  most  important  and  instructive,  part  of 
his  career,  if  we  were  to  forget  to  ask  how 
this  shrine  of  learning  rose  and  flourished  on 
what  might  have  seemed  the  uncongenial 
soil  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex — how  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  scholar  was  united  with  the  country 
pastor — what  benefit  the  white-frocked  peas¬ 
ants  or  the  neighboring  clergy  reaped  from 
the  appearance  of  a  character  or  a  home  1 
amongst  them  which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  unlike  all  around  it  had  it  been  trans¬ 
planted  from  another  hemisphere.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  very  interesting  volume  lately 
published  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil 
Service,  will  remember  the  clever,  though 
not  altogether  conclusive,  objection  urged 
against  the  proposed  reforms  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  :* — 

**  It  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  to 
inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  were  my  two 
immortal  friends  [Grote  and  Macaulay]  to  descend 
from  the  clouds,  and  assume  for  a  few  days  the 
humble  disguise  of  Home  Office  clerks.  1  very 
much  fear  the  public  would  not  discover  the 
change.  The  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Spartan  “  Mora,”  or  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx,  would  not  peep  out  in  a  letter  fix¬ 
ing  the  permanent  staff  of  a  regiment  of  militia ; 
the  eloquence  of  the  great  historian  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  liberties  would  not  be  recognized  in  a 
letter  pointing  out  to  a  county  magistrate  that  be 
had  strained  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 
The  gods  would  return  to  Olympus  undetected, 
leaving  no  Beoaavro^  ddfi^  behind.” 

May  we  venture  to  ask  the  same  question 


o  Papers  relating  to  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Civil  Service,  p.  391. 


as  to  another  of  Mr.  Waddington’s  former 
schoolfellows  ?  would  he,  too,  have  returned 
undetected  to  his  Cambridge  Olympus,  had 
the  University  thought  fit  to  recall  the  most 
learned  of  her  sons  to  occupy  his  fitting  place 
amongst  her  professors  ?  or  was  there,  even 
in  these  distant  wilds,  a  sense  of  worth  and 
power  which  they  would  else  have  never 
known  ? 

An  active  parish  priest,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  he  never  was;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  his  literary  pur¬ 
suits  as  of  his  desultory  habits.  Constant, 
regular,  vigilant  ministrations  to  the  poor, 
were  not  his  wont,  perhaps  they  were  not 
bis  call.  Nor  can  be  be  said  as  a  general 
rule  to  have  accommodated  his  preaching  to 
his  parishioners.  Compared  with  the  short 
and  homely  addresses  of  his  brother  Augus¬ 
tus  to  the  poor  of  Alton,  his  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  discourses  will  hardly  hold  their  place 
as  models  of  parochial  exhortation,  even  to 
more  enlightened  congregations  than  those 
of  Hcrstmonceux.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  measure  bis  influence  on  his  par¬ 
ish,  or  his  interest  in  it,  by  these  indications. 
Coming  to  Herstmonceux  as  he  did — to  the 
scene  of  his  only  years — remembered  as  a 
child  by  the  old  inhabitants — honored  as 
the  representative  of  a  family  long  known 
amongst  them — he  was  from  the  first  bound 
to  them,  and  they  to  him,  by  a  link  which 
years  always  rivet  with  a  strength  of  which 
both  parties  arc  often  unconscious  till  it  is 
re'nt  asunder.  His  own  knowledge  of  their 
history,  of  their  abodes,  of  their  characters, 
perhaps  in  great  measure  from  the  same 
cause,  was  very  remarkable;  and  although 
bis  visits  to  them  might  be  comparatively 
few,  yet  theirs  to  the  rectory  were  constant, 
the  more  so  because  they  were  always  sure 
to  receive  a  ready  welcome.  Whatever 
might  be  the  work  in  which  he  was  employ¬ 
ed,  he  at  once  laid  it  aside  at  the  call  of  the 
humblest  parishioner,  to  advise,  console, 
listen,  assist.  There  was  that,  too,  in  bis 
manner,  in  his  words,  in  bis  voice  and  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  even 
the  dullest  with  a  sense  of  truth,  of  determi¬ 
nation,  of  uprightness  —  yet  more,  with  a 
sense  of  deep  religious  feeling,  of  abhorrence 
of  sin,  of  love  of  goodness,  of  humble  de¬ 
pendence  on  God.  Such  a  feeling  transpired 
in  his  ordinary  conversation  with  them;  it 
transpired  still  more  in  the  deep  devotion 
with  which  he  went  through  the  various 
services  of  the  church.  "  If  you  have  never 
heard  Julius  Hare  read  the  Communion 
service,”  was  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
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been  much  struck,  as  indeed  all  were,  by  his 
mode  of  reading  this  especial  portion  of  the 
Liturgy,  “  you  do  not  know  what  the  words 
of  that  service  contain.”  And  in  his  ser¬ 
mons,  needlessly  lung  and  provokingly  inap¬ 
propriate  as  they  sometimes  were,  there  were 
from  time  to  time  passages  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  so  congenial  to  the  time  and 
place,  that  Ilerstmonceux  may  well  be  proud, 
as  it  may  well  be  tbankfvl,  to  have  its 
name,  its  scenery,  its  people  associated  with 
thoughts  and  with  language  so  just  and  so 
noble.  Who  is  there  that  ever  has  seen  the 
old  church  of  Herstmonceux,  with  its  yew- 
tree  and  churchyard  and  view  over  sea  and 
land,  and  will  not  feel  that  it  has  received 
a  memorial  forever  in  the  touching  allusions 
to  the  death  of  Phillis  Iload,*  to  the  grave 
of  Lina  Deimling,f  to  the  ancient  church  on 
the  hill-top  ?  who  that  ever  heard  or  read 
the  striking  introduction  of  the  stories  of 
Hooker’s  death,  and  of  the  warning  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  in  the  sermons  on  the  “  Chariots 
of  God,”J  and  on  the  “Close  of  the  Year,” 
will  not  feel  the  power  and  life  given  to  the 
pastor  of  the  humblest  dock  by  bis  command  | 
of  the  varied  treasures  of  things  new  and 
old,  instead  of  the  commonplaces  which  fill 
up  so  many  vacant  pages  of  the  sermons  of 
an  ordinary  preacher.  Not  seldom,  thus,  a 
assage  of  Scripture  or  an  event  of  sacred 
istory  was  explained  and  brought  home  to 
the  apprehensions  of  his  most  unlettered 
hearers,  when  it  seemed  to  those  who  listened 
as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  for 
a  flood  of  light  to  come  down  ;  and  when  the 
purest  and  most  practical  lessons  of  morality 
were  educed  with  surprising  force  and  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  Herstmonceux 
Rectory  should  have  become  the  centre  of 
the  surrounding  clergy.  The  influence  which 
was  gradually  fostered  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  presence  amongst  them  received  its  legit¬ 
imate  sphere  when,  in  1840,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Otter  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lewes.  This  office  he  discharged  with  re 
markable  zeal  and  success.  lie  entered  upon 
it  at  a  time  when  the  archidiaconul  office  was 
just  assuming  new  importance ;  and  his  inter¬ 
est  in  its  functions  was  evidently  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  his  colleague  at 
Chichester  was  no  less  a  person  than  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning,  for  whom,  amidst  many 
differences  of  opinion  and  principle,  he  felt, 
and  continued  to  feel,  the  warmest  admira- 

^  Parish  Sertnont,  vol.  i.  p.  4fi9. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  I  p.  488  ;  voL  ii.  p.  497. 


tion,  and  maintained  a  close  intercourse  up  to 
the  moment  when  they  were  parted  by  bis 
colleague’s  secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
With  a  remarkable  want  of  regulaiity  and 
punctuality  in  his  general  habits,  he  com¬ 
bined  an  extraordinary  precision  and  method 
in  dealing  with  letters  and  papers,  and  hence 
the  business  that  naturally  might  have  seem¬ 
ed  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  was  more  easily 
surmounted  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  his  presence  was  sensibly  felt  through¬ 
out  the  portion  of  the  diocese  placed  under 
his  superintendence.  But  the  most  tangible, 
certainly  the  most  permanent,  result  of  the 
Archdeaconry  was  to  be  seen  in  his  Charges. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  addresses 
occupied,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Charges  of  bis  distinguished  friend  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  the  first  place  in  this  field  of 
ecclesiastical  literature.  Amongst  the  Charges 
of  his  Archidiaconal  brethren  there  were 
none  to  be  named  with  them  for  the  public 
interest  they  almost  invariably  attracted. 
They  labored  indeed  under  the  defects  in¬ 
separable  partly  from  his  own  style,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  including  under 
their  undefined  range  all  subjects,  from  the 
pewing  of  a  church  up  to  the  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  they  were  marked  by  a  certain  incon¬ 
gruity  of  composition  amounting  almost  to 
grotesqueness.  And  for  bis  audience,  we 
can  quite  imagine  that  their  inordinate  length 
may  at  limes  have  been  calculated  to  produce 
the  effect  which  we  once  heard  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  good-humored  wit  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  prelates, — “  If  I  had  been 
one  of  bis  clergy^  and  been  charged  in  that 
way,  I  should  have  been  like  a  gun — I  should 
have  gime  off."  But  with  all  these  draw¬ 
backs  there  was  in  his  delivery  and  bis  style 
a  kindling  fire,  a  trumpet  call,  which  few 
could  hear  or  read  without  emotion :  there 
was  in  his  arguments  an  accuracy  of  research, 
a  calmness  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment,  which  made  them  the  best  resource 
for  any  one  who  wished  to  know  the  rights 
and  wrongs,  the  lights  and  shades,  of  the 
leading  practical  questions  of  the  day.  Take 
any  of  the  topics  which  have  been  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  most  embittered  and  entangled 
controversies, — the  marriage  of  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister — Maynooth — the  management 
clauses  of  the  Privy  Council — and  the  test  an¬ 
swer  to  any  questions  you  may  have  to  ask  con¬ 
cerning  them  will  be  found  in  the  Charges  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  They  for 
the  most  part  turn  on  merely  temporary 
questions,  but  the  principles  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  discusses  them  are  eternal. 
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They  relate  chiefly,  as  addresses  of  this  na¬ 
ture  must  relate,  to  the  externals  rather  than 
the  essentials  of  religion;  but  no  one  was 
more  aware  of  this  than  himself,  or  more 
carefully  guarded  against  any  misconception 
that  might  arise  from  it.  In  this  respect  the 
last  words  of  his  last  Charge — the  more 
touching  from  its  evidently  unfinished  state — 
may  well  stand  as  his  parting  interpretation 
of  this  whole  phase  of  his  life. 

“  It  may  be  deemed  by  some  that  I  have  been 
attaching  too  much  moment  to  the  outward 
means  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  God.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  means  of  which  I  am  especially 
called  upon  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  if  1  were  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  come  upon  us  in  its  power,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  revival  of  Convocation,  I  should  be 
under  as  gross  a  delusion  as  those  who  are  look¬ 
ing  out  fur  its  coming,  to  the  last  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  Apocalpysei 
to  what  is  going  on  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the 
Nile,  or  on  the  Euphrates.  To  both  these  modes 
of  idolatry,  to  the  idolatry  of  outward  means,  and 
to  the  idolatry  of  outward  signs,  the  complete  an¬ 
swer  is  contained  in  those  divine  words — tTie  king¬ 
dom  of  Ooduttiihin  you.  Then  alone  will  outward 
signs  and  outward  means  have  any  power.  O 
let  us  ever  pray  that  that  kingdom  may  thus  come 
to  each  of  ns  individually,  and,  through  the  mu¬ 
tual  help  and  labor  of  each,  to  the  whole 
Church.” — Last  Charge,  pp.  23,  24. 

It  may  have  been  inferred  from  what  we 
have  said  that  we  should  regard,  and  that  he 
himself  regarded,  his  proper  sphere  to  have 
been  neither  in  the  labors  of  a  parish  nor  yet 
in  the  management  of  an  Archdeaconry,  but 
in  the  guidance  of  the  more  ardent  spirits,  of 
the  more  cultivated  minds,  which  he  had 
once  known,  and  which  he  always  delighted 
^ain  to  meet  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
University.  This  sphere  was  not  granted  to 
him ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  was  enabled 
to  show  how  deeply  he  valued  the  opportu- 
•  nity  of  recurring  to  it — how  powerful  the 
eflfect  occasioned  by  even  the  temporary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  a  man  in  the  Academic 
world.  Those  who  were  present  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  winter  of  1839,  and  the  spring 
of  1840,  will  remember  the  strange  appari¬ 
tion — as  one  might  almost  call  it — of  the 
Select  Preacher  of  those  two  periods  in  St. 
Mary’s  pulpit.  It  was  many  years  since  he 
bad  8to<^  in  that  place.  A  tradition  floated 
in  the  undergraduate  world,  that  on  the  last 
time  when  be  had  appeared  there  the  ser¬ 
mon  had  rolled  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
length  far  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  Aca¬ 
demic  afternoon  discourses,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  far  beyond  the  time  allotted 
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to  the  early  dinner  hour  of  the  great  Col¬ 
lege,  oelebrated  for  its  rivalry  with  that  to 
which  the  preacher  belonged.  Whether 
from  ancient  feud,  or  sheer  weariness  of 
spirit,  or  the  natural  pangs  of  hunger,  the 
numerous  members  of  this  community  are 
said  to  have  manifested  their  impatience  by 
the  most  unseemly  and  unequivocal  signs, 
and  the  sermon  on  ”  the  Children  of  Light” 
(it  was  afterwards  published  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  Trinity  College)  was 
closed  amidst  the  audible  scrapings  and 
shufflings  of  a  multitude  of  invisible  feet  on 
all  sides  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  Very 
different  was  the  scene  during  the  delivery 
of  the  two  noble  courses  of  sermons  on  “  the 
Victory  of  Faith”  and  on  ”  the  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.”  No  doubt  in  the  interval 
Academic  prejudice  had  been  abated — Aca¬ 
demic  roughness  softened.  But  there  had 
been  a  change  in  the  preacher  also :  the 
long  sonorous  sentences  were  the  same,  and 
the  vast  range  over  the  concentric  spheres 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  —  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  feeling — which  seemed  to  fill  the 
stream  of  his  discourse  with  a  new  and  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  ;  and  as  he  stood  before  the 
vast  congregation — listening  in  breathless  si¬ 
lence  to  his  impassioned  appeal — his  eyes 
glistening,  his  voice  deepening  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  vehemence  of  his  emotion,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  a  prophet  amongst 
them. 

These  sermons,  perhaps,  formed  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  his  fame.  lie  never  again 
appeared  in  so  public  a  position  before  the 
world.  But  he  took  an  energetic  part  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  until 
disabled  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  disorder,  which,  amidst  much  pain  and 
suffering  patiently  and  cheerfully  borne, 
brought  with  it  the  greatest  of  all  trials  to 
an  active  mind,  the  incapacity  of  sustained 
application  and  work.  Alleviated  as  it  was 
by  the  constant  care  and  skill  of  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie,  who  took  a  more  than  profes¬ 
sional  interest  in  his  patient’s  recovery,  yet 
year  by  year  the  effort  of  writing  and  exer¬ 
tion  became  greater ;  and  for  months  he  was 
altogether  prevented  from  taking  any  active 
share  in  parochial  duty.  In  the  autumn  of 
1854  be  delivered  with  difficulty  his  last 
Charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1855,  he  expir¬ 
ed  at  Herstroonceux  Rectory,  in  the  arms  of 
her  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  cast  a 
steady  sunshine  over  his  life.  One  sign, 
eminently  characteristic,  broke  the  all  but 
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entire  unconsciousness  of  his  last  hours. 
When  aiked  to  change  his  position,  he  an¬ 
swered  nothing,  but,  pointing  with  his  6nger 
as  he  spoke,  said,  “Upwards,  upwards,’’* 

On  the  30th  of  January  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  their  resting-place  in  Herstmon- 
ceux  churchyard.  From  the  rectory  to  the 
church  the  body  was  borne  at  the  head  of  a  | 
mournful  procession,  increased  as  it  wound  j 
along  through  its  three  miles’  course,  by  the 
successive  troops  of  parishioners  and  clergy 
who  joined  it  at  the  several  stages  of  its  pro¬ 
gress.  It  was  a  clear  bright  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  unrisually  cheerless  and  dreary 
winter  of  that  period,  so  dark  with  public 
disaster  and  distress  ;  and  the  features  of  the 
wide  landscape  of  plain,  and  sea,  and  distant 
promontory,  stood  out  in  the  sunshine  as  the 
mournful  band  were  gathered  around  the 
aged  yew-tree,  on  the  verge  of  the  rising 
ground  beside  the  ancient  church.  Beneath 
that  yew-tree  was  the  humble  cross  which 
marked  the  grave  of  his  brother  Marcus. 
The  two  elder  of  that  fourfold  band  slept  far 
away  beyond  the  sea — Francis  at  Palermo, 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  cemetery  beside  the 
Pyramid  of  Ceotius,  hallowed  by  so  many 
dear  and  illustrious  recollections  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dead.  And  now  the  last  of  the  four 
brothers  was  laid  in  the  dust ;  and  as  the 
mourners  stood  round,  many  a  heart  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  melancholy 
thought  that  the  last  link  of  a  long  familiar 
story  was  in  him  broken  and  buried. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  revered  pastor  of 
a  country  parish,  or  the  last  member  of  a  re¬ 
markable  family,  that  was  there  interred. 
Hound  the  grave  might  be  seen  clergy  of 
many  different  shades  of  religious  belief  from 
far  and  near,  who  were  there  to  pay  their  trib¬ 
ute  of  affection  and  respect  to  one  whose 
very  differences  brought  out  his  union  of 
heart  and  feeling  with  them.  And  not 
those  only  who  were  present,  but  many  in 
various  classes  and  stages  of  life,  when  they 
heard  that  Archdeacon  Hare  was  no  more, 
felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend,  an  instructor, 
a  guide. 

Let  us  ask  what  this  loss  has  been  ?  What 
place  was  filled  in  his  generation  by  him 
whose  voice  we  shall  now  hear  no  more 
amongst  us?  What  he  has  done  which 
may  remain  ?  What  he  has  left  for  us  to  do? 

To  use  the  somewhat  antiquated  language 

*  For  s  detailed  account  of  hia  last  momenta,  and 
for  many  just  remarks  on  hia  character,  wa  refer  to 
the  interesting  aermona  by  two  who  knew  him 
well,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article. 


of  the  last  century.  Archdeacon  Hare’s  ca¬ 
reer  might  be  described  as  that  of  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine.  It  is  true  that  the 
words  as  applied  to  him  convey  an  erro¬ 
neous  impression.  The  two  spheres  in  him 
were  so  closely  fused  together,  and  both 
were  so  truly  the  expression  of  the  entire 
man  within,  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
them  apart.  Still  for  convenience  sake  we 
may  do  so,  moving  gradually  from  the  out¬ 
ward  to  the  inward  as  our  story  leads  us  on. 
The  scholarship  of  Julius  Hare  was  of  the 
kind  which  penetrated  the  whole  frame  of 
his  mind.  Like  all  English  scholarship,  it 
was  built  up  on  a  classical  basis,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this,  enlarged  as  it  was  by  the  widest 
view  of  the  ancient  writers,  never  left  him. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  always  present  to 
his  mind  ;  and  when  he  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  clergy  of  Sussex  to  their  duties  by  the 
strains  of  Alcseus,  it  was  only  one  instance 
out  of  many  in  which  his  deep  delight  in 
classical  antiquity  found  its  vent  in  the  com¬ 
mon  occasions  of  life.  To  the  older  school 
of  English  elegant  scholarship  he  hardly  be¬ 
longed,  but  in  a  profound  and  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  he  was 
probably  second  to  none  even  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  his  Cambridge  contemporaries  ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  examples  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  seen  not  merely  of  a  scholar  but  of 
a  “  philologer,”  of  one  who  studied  language 
not  by  isolated  rules  but  by  general  laws. 

This  precision  of  scholarship  showed  itself 
in  a  form  which  is  perhaps,  to  many,  one  of 
the  chief  associations  connected  with  his 
name.  Almost  any  one  who  has  ever  heard 
of  Archdeacon  Hare’s  writings  has  heard  of 
his  strange  spelling.  Every  one  knows  that 
his  sermons  were  not  “  preached,”  like  those 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  “  preacht that  his 
books  were  not  “  published,”  but  “  publisht.” 
It  is  but  due  to  his  memory  to  remind  our 
readers  that  it  was  not,  as  most  people  im¬ 
agine,  an  arbitrary  fancy,  but  a  deliberate 
conviction  founded  on  undoubted  facta  in  the 
English  language,  which  dictated  his  devia¬ 
tion  from  ordinary  practice.  His  own  state¬ 
ment  of  his  principle  is  contained  in  a  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  in 
the  Philological  Museum ;  and  it  was  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only  by  him¬ 
self  but  by  his  two  illustrious  colleagues  at 
Cambridge.  But  Bishop  Thirlwall  openly 
abandoned  it  in  his  History  of  Greece,  and 
has  never  recurred  to  it ;  and  Dr.  Whewell 
has  confined  it  to  his  occasional  efiforts  in 
verse.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
I  Hare  alone  persevered  to  the  end  ;  and  whe- 
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ther  it  were  a  hj’mn-book  for  his  parish 
church  or  a  monumental  tablet,  a  German 
novel  or  a  grave  discourse  on  the  highest 
matters  of  Church  and  State,  he  would  never 
abandon  what  he  considered  the  true  stand¬ 
ard  of  correct  scholarship,  or  countenance  the 
anomalies  of  the  popular  practice.  We  may 
justly  smile  at  the  excess  to  which  this  per¬ 
tinacity  was  carried ;  but  it  was  an  index  of 
that  unwearied  diligence,  of  that  conscien¬ 
tious  stickling  for  truth,  which  honorably 
distinguished  him  amongst  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  it  was  an  index  also,  we  may 
fairly  allow,  of  that  curious  disregard  for 
congruity  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  marred  his  usefulness  in  life. 

The  scholarship  of  Archdeacon  Hare  was 
remarkable  for  its  combination  with  his 
general  learning.  Learning  as  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  not  perhaps  uncommon ;  but  as  an 
available  possession  it  is  a  very  rare  gift.  It 
is  easy  to  accumulate  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  digest,  to  master,  to  reproduce 
it.  This,  however,  was  certainly  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Hare ; 
and  when  we  think  with  regret  of  the  giants 
of  learning  in  former  days,  or  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  literature  of  our  own,  we  may  console  I 
ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  had 
one  at  least  amongst  us  who  was  sure  to 
have  consulted  all  the  oracles,  dead  or  living, 
within  his  reach,  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  ventured  to  speak.  And  this  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  width  of  his 
range.  At  the  time  when  he  first  appeared 
as  a  scholar,  he  and  his  companion  Thirlwall 
were  probably  the  only  Englishmen  thorough¬ 
ly  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  Germany  ; 
and  this  preeminence,  even  in  spite  of  the 
ever-increasing  knowledge  of  that  country 
in  England,  he  retained  to  the  last.  His 
acquaintance  with  German  literature  extend¬ 
ed  to  its  minutest  details  ;  indeed,  bis  earliest 
publications  were  translations  of  some  of 
the  German  romances  of  La  Motte  Fauqu6 
and  Tieck  ;  and  many  who  have  never  read 
any  of  bis  graver  works  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  delightful  garb  in 
which  he  first  introduced  to  them  "Sintrain'’ 
and  the  ‘‘  little  Master.”  But  it  was  especially 
in  theology  that  this  branch  of  his  learning 
made  itself  felt.  One  other  name  for  a  time 
was  more  prominently  known  as  the  English 
student  and  champion  of  German  divinity : 
“  Pusey’s  Answer’’  to  Mr.  Rose’s  attack  on 
German  Rationalism,  though  now  almost 
forgotten  in  the  greater  celebrity  of  its 
author’s  subsequent  writings,  must  always  be 
regarded  as  the  first  note  of  cordial  saluta¬ 


tion  interchanged  between  the  theologians  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  Hebrew  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  since  drifted  so  far  away  from  the 
position  which  he  then  maintained  that  he  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  identified  with  the 
country  to  which  he  owes  so  much  ;  and 
though  his  lectures  still,  it  is  believed, 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  his  original 
studies  at  Bonn  and  Halle,  his  published 
writings  for  the  most  part  point  only  to  the 
more  ordinary  sphere  of  Patristic  or  Angli¬ 
can  theology.  Not  so  the  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes.  Whatever  he  wrote  or  thought  was 
colored  through  and  through  with  German 
research  and  German  speculation.  Schleier- 
!  macher  and  Nitzch,  Daub  and  Liicke,  were  as 
familiar  in  his  mouth  as  Tillotson  or  Seeker, 
Mant  or  D’Oyly.  He  quoted  them  without 
apology ;  he  used  them  without  reserve. 
You  could  no  more  be  ignorant  of  their 
presence  in  his  writings  than  of  their  books 
in  his  library.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  German  theology  in  England,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil,  great  or  small,  there  is  no 
other  single  individual  who  has  so  largely 
contributed  to  this  result  as  Julius  Hare. 
To  a  great  extent  the  German  language,  es¬ 
pecially  the  language  of  German  theologians, 
will  always  be  to  us  a  dead  language — a 
tongue  in  which  the  learned  will  converse 
with  each  other,  but  not  a  medium  of  popu¬ 
lar  communication.  This  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  great  convenience.  There  are  always  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
of  a  whole  nation,  or  of  two  whole  nations, 
to  be  simultaneously  on  the  same  level ;  and 
in  such  mailers  a  separate  language  is  the 
best  means  of  intercourse  between  those  who 
are  really  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
I  questions  at  issue.  For  this  reason,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  can  never  look  with  much  hope 
or  favor  on  .mere  translations  of  German 
works  on  theology  or  philosophy.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  convey  to  the 
uneducated  Englishman  the  impression  which 
they  received  from  the  German  author. 
Often,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  translation 
renders  them  utterly  unintelligible.*  The 
real  interpreters  of  German  thought  are  those 

*  We  leleet  nearly  at  raodona  a  eentence,  from 
an  English  vereion,  of  a  book  obaenre  indeed  even 
in  the  original  language,  but  yet  containing  much 
valuable  thought,  and  certainly  nothing  like  the 
thick  darkneee  of  the  following  remarks  (Nitzch’a 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  108) : — “  CAne/ion 
ponerologtf  i*  divided  into  two  leading  $eetiono—t/uU 
of  tin,  or  the  bad  Mrtieipating  in  guilt ;  and  that 
of  death,  or  the  bad  whieh  hat  participated  in  the 
tatne.  8ih  and  death  are  here  underttood  in  on  Mr- 
tensive  emee." 
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who,  receiving  it  themselves,  and  understand¬ 
ing  by  experience  its  strength  and  its  weak¬ 
ness,  are  able  to  reproduce  it  in  an  English 
garb,  or  rather  to  develop  and  animate  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  by  the  contact. 

This  was  eminently  the  work  of  Archdea¬ 
con  Hare ;  for,  though  so  deeply  versed  in  for¬ 
eign  learning,  he  yet  never  lost  the  feeling  or 
the  position  of  an  English  gentleman  and  an 
English  clergyman.  No  one  of  his  time  was 
less  of  a  copyist.  Few  minds  of  his  time 
were  more  thoroughly  native  and  original. 
The  influences  of  modern  Germany  were 
powerful  upon  him  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  “  English  Review,”  in  reply  to 
a  calumnious  attack  upon  him  contained  in 
that  journal,  he  has  himself  described  with 
admirable  discrimination  the  effect  they  have 
had,  or  ought  to  have,  on  this  generation. 
But  it  was  a  loftier  and  broader  position 
on  which  he  took  his  stand.  His  academi¬ 
cal  youth  had  been  cast  in  a  time  when  the 
finer  spirits  of  both  Universities  were  open¬ 
ing  to  the  thaw  which  broke  up  the  frost  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  Oxford  the  age 
of  the  Oriel  school — of  that  volcanic  eruption 
which  left  as  its  two  permanent  traces  on  the 
history  of  this  generation  the  names  of 
Arnold  and  of  Newman.  It  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  age  when  in  a  higher  and  wider 
sphere,  though  with  less  direct  and  tangible 
efifects,  there  was  the  same  yearning  after  a 
better  union  between  religion  and  philosophy 
— between  things  human  and  things  sacred. 
One  potent  spirit  swayed  in  this  direction 
the  mind  of  Cambri(^e,  which  at  Oxford 
was  hardly  known. — “  To  the  honored  memo¬ 
ry  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ....  Who, 
through  dark  and  winding  paths  of  specula¬ 
tion,  was  led  to  the  light.  In  order  that 
others,  by  his  guidance,  might  reach  that 
light  Without  passing  through  the  darkness” 
— Julius  Hare  dedicated  in  after  years  his 
chief  work,  as  “one  of  the  many  pupils 
Who  had  by  his  writings  been  helped  to 
discern  The  sacred  concord  and  unity  Of 
human  and  divine  truth.”*  “  At  the  sweet 
sounds  of  that  musical  voice,”  as  he  beauti¬ 
fully  expresses  it  el8ewhere,f  those  who  lis¬ 
tened  seemed  to  “  feel  their  souls  teem  and 
burst  as  beneath  the  breath  of  spring,  while 
the  life-giving  words  of  the  poet  philosopher 
flowed  over  them.”  We  do  not  here  pro¬ 
fess  to  unravel  the  strange  contradictions  of 
Coleridge’s  mind  and  character.  We  do  not 
forget  the  mournful  obliquity  which  in  all 


*  Dedication  of  the  "  MieeioD  of  the  Comforter.” 
t  “  OneeMsst  Truth,”  1st  series,  3d  ed.,  p.  245. 


the  homelier  relations  of  life  seem  to  have 
distorted  his  moral  vision.  Yet,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  least,  these  words  hardly  overrate 
the  importance  of  his  influence.  Of  this 
combining,  transforming,  uniting  tendency. 
Hare  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  fell  in  with 
a  peculiarly  congenial  disposition  ;  and  it  was 
the  most  strikingly  and  instructively  display¬ 
ed  in  him,  from  the  fact  that  his  profession 
and  station  were  ecclesiastical.  The  clergy 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  is  well  known,  repre¬ 
sented  all  the  better  knowledge  of  their 
time.  In  England,  even  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  literature  and  theology  were  not  entire¬ 
ly  divorced.  But  they  gradually  drifted, 
away  from  each  other.  Puritan  austerity  on 
one  side,  and  indolent  narrowmindedness  on 
the  other,  seem  to  have  forbidden  a  clergy¬ 
man,  unless  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  editing 
a  Greek  play  or  a  Grammarian,  to  step  or 
even  to  look  beyond  the  set  circle  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  learning.  It  was  as  breaking 
through  these  conventional  barriers  —  as 
bringing  a  large,  free,  and  genial  nature  into 
this  limited  range — that  Julius  Hare,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  rendered  such  good 
service  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  modern  times,  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  statesmen,  in  the  world  of  men. 
had  a  charm  and  an  authority  for  him  as 
genuine  and  as  powerful  as  in  his  profession 
is  often  felt  only  for  fathers  and  schoolmen 
among  the  dead,  only  for  bishops  and  pas¬ 
tors  among  the  living.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  his  delight  in  these  and  like 
auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  mainly 
because  they  brought  him  into  contact  with 
fact  and  truth.  Perhaps  (if  we  may  for  the 
moment  make  a  comparison  to  render  our 
meaning  intelligible),  in  mere  copiousness  of 
illustration,  a  page  of  Jeremy  Taylor  abounds 
with  more  allusions  than  in  any  theologian  of 
our  time  to  the  various  writers  of  the  world. 
Yet,  without  disparagement  of  the  exuberant 
powers  of  that  great  divine,  it  is  clear  that 
these  references  in  his  hands  were  mere 
flowers  of  rhetoric — that  he  had  no  care 
for  the  anecdotes  which  he  repeated  or  the 
persons  whom  he  cited,  except  so  far  as  they 
decorated  the  triumphal  procession  of  his 
stately  argument.  And  such  on  a  lesser 
scale  have  been  many  displays  of  theologi¬ 
cal  learning  in  later  times.  But  Archdeacon 
Hare — though  it  may  seem  almost  paradoxi¬ 
cal  to  say  so  of  one  whose  fancy  was  so 
rich,  and  whose  affections  weVe  so  powerful 
— rigidly  adhered  to  such  fact  and  detail  as 
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he  had  verified  and  appreciated  for  himself. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  follow  out  to  their 
consequences  many  of  the  investigations  or 
arguments  on  which  he  entered ;  but  still, 
so  far  as  he  went,  it  was  for  positive  and  ex¬ 
act  truth  that  he  sought  and  contended.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  pervading  the  whole  region  of  his 
writings,  that  more  than  any  direct  doctrine 
or  theory  has  had  a  natural  tendency  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
“  When  I  turn,”  so  he  writes,  in  speaking  of 
Arnold,  from  the  ordinary  theological  or 
religious  writers  of  the  day  to  one  of  his 
volumes,  there  is  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  after  having  been  shut  up 
in  the  morbid  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  or 
in  the  fumigated  vapors  of  an  Italian  church.* 
The  same  in  its  measure,  and  in  a  somewhat 
different  application,  may  be  said  of  himself. 
To  pass  from  common  clerical  society,  how¬ 
ever  able  and  instructive,  to  Herslmonceuz 
Rectory,  was  passing  into  a  house  where  every 
window  was  fearlessly  opened  to  receive  air 
and  light  and  sound  from  the  outer  world, 
even  though  fur  the  moment  unwelcome, 
dazzling,  startling.  Children,”  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  apophthegms,  “  always  turn  to 
the  light :  O  that  grown-up  men  would  do 
likewise  1” 

With  such  influences  at  work,  and  with 
such  a  mind  to  be  affected,  he  was  no  sooner 
placed  in  a  post  of  practical  authority  and 
activity,  than  he  found  himself  in  a  position, 
peculiar,  but  most  useful.  He  was  able,  in  a 
time  when  the  panic  of  Germany  mounted 
almost  to  monomania  in  many  excellent  per¬ 
sons,  to  prove  in  his  own  person  that  a  man 
might  be  deeply  versed  in  German  theology 
without  being  an  infidel.  He  was  able  also, 
in  an  age  of  vehement  party  warfare,  to  take 
an  active  and  beneficial  share  in  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  movements  without  being  a  partisan. 
No  party  or  sect  of  the  church  could  claim 
him  as  exclusively  their  own.  His  separa¬ 
tion  from  some,  his  agreement  with  others, 
of  the  leading  members  of  each,  would  really 
disqualify  him  from  representing  any  of  them. 
Yet  he  did  not  therefore  hold  aloof  from 
joint  action.  He  did  not  feel,  as  at  some 
periods  of  his  life  Arnold  felt,  that  he  had  no 
man  like-minded  with  him ;  that  his  hand 
was  against  every  one  and  every  one’s  band 
against  him.  On  the  contrary,  few  men  of 
his  time  worked  more  harmoniously  with  his 
brethren,  and  received  more  sympathy  from 


Preface  to  Araold’a  third  volume  of  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome,”  p.  ziL 
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them.  In  his  advocacy  of  Convocation  he 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  almost  prover¬ 
bial  impersonaeion  of  the  ancient  High  Church 
school,  the  late  Dr.  Spry.  His  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  modern  High  Church  never 
deterred  him  from  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  his  support  to  Mr.  Wo^ard’s  college  and 
school  atSboreham  and  Hurstpierpoint.  With 
equal  energy  he  strove  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  of  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Mr.  Gorham ;  and  yet  he  won  the 
almost  affectionate  respect  of  men  of  all  these 
various  shades  of  opinion.  One  journal,  in¬ 
deed,  long  continued  to  assail  him  with  the 
bitter  personal  rancor  which  gives  it  an  un¬ 
happy  notoriety  even  amongst  the  party 
organs  of  this  country,  and  delighted  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  as  “  puffed  up  with  crude  and 
undigested  knowledge,”  as  "  only  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  perjury 
at  the  expense  of  bis  judgment  and  of  his 
sense,”  as  one  “  whose  spiritual  state  is  pain¬ 
fully  hazardous.*  But  this  was  almost  the 
only  exception ;  and  theologians  may  think 
themselves  happy  if  they  can  carry  with  them 
to  the  grave  as  much  respectful  and  grateful 
sympathy  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Archdeacon 
Hare. 

What  then  were  the  special  qualities  and 
views  which  won  this  admiration?  And, 
first,  let  us  observe  that  it  was  not  in  his 
case  an  abstinence  from  attack  on  his  op¬ 
ponents.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  with  a  heart  so  kindly  and  a 
sympathy  so  comprehensive,  he  combined  an 
eagerness  for  polemics  more  like  the  old  con¬ 
troversialists  of  the  age  of  Salmasius  or  of 
Jerome  than  of  divines  in  modern  times.  The 
attack  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  notes 
to  the  “Mission  of  the  Comforter,”  and  on 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  “  Contest  with  Rome,” 
are  amongst  the  most  vehement  both  in 
thought  and  expression  that  the  literature  of 
this  generation  can  furnish.  Neither  was  it 
any  peculiar  attractiveness  of  style.  To  the 
popular  reader  it  was  too  abstract  and  elabo¬ 
rate  ;  to  the  critical  reader  it  was  disfigured 
by  violations  of  taste  almost  unaccountable 
in  one  who  had  so  just  an  appreciation  both 
of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  language 
of  others,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  There 
are,  indeed,  passages,  such  as  the  catalogue 
of  the  Christian  heroes  of  faith,f  where  the 


o  8e«  Remarks  on  the  “  Record”  Newapaper, 
1819,  p.  9,  10.  The  only  other  exception  is  that 
already  alinded  to  in  a  periodical,  nsnally  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  and  reepectable  tone,  which  has  since  become 
extinct. 

t  “  Victory  of  Faith,”  p.  192-199. 
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sustained  and  elaborate  energy  with  which 
he  supports  the  greatness  of  the  subject  rises 
into  a  solemn  and  dignihed  eloquence :  there 
are  others  to  which  his  personal  feeling  lends 
an  exquisite  pathos.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which  we  do  not 
meet  some  quaint  comparison,  some  novel 
turn  of  expression,  which  not  only  offends 
the  eye  and  ear,  but  actually  diverts  the  at¬ 
tention  from  the  main  argument  in  which  the 
blemish  occurs.  Neither  was  it  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  one  great  truth,  or  the  victory 
of  any  one  great  cause,  such  as  extort  admi¬ 
ration  even  from  the  unwilling,  and  homage 
even  from  the  dissentient.  Hooker  has  won 
for  himself  his  high  place  by  the  "  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity Butler  by  the  “  Analogy 
Wilberforce  by  his  share  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Tr^e ;  Arnold  by  his  work  in 

{lublic  education.  No  such  task  fell  to  the 
ot  of  Julius  Hare.  His  writings  are  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary.  HU  most  complete 
work  is  in  the  form  of  "  Guesses his  most 
elaborate  treatises  are  Notes”  to  other 
works.  To  some  of  these  very  works  “  Notes” 
were  promised  which  never  appeared.  No 
special  object  which  he  pursued  has  been 
carried ;  no  public  cause  in  which  he  look 
especial  interest  will  be  identiBed  with  his 
name. 

But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  to  the 
completeness  of  his  career,  there  were  charms 
which  have  secured  for  him,  we  Brmly  believe, 
not  only  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  in  the  interest  of  posterity. 
What  he  was  will  always  be  greater  than 
what  be  did.  Even  in  the  comparative  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  labors  there  is  something  so  much 
more  edifying  than  most  men’s  successes, 
that  we  shall  be  doing  a  good  work  by 
dwelling  on  the  image  of  the  whole  man 
whilst  it  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  knew  him — whilst  it  still  lends  to  his 
writings  a  unity  which  apart  from  him  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

First,  there  was  a  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  of  ‘style  which  gave  to  ail  bis  writings 
the  charm  of  a  personal  presence — of  a  living 
communication.  He  wrote  as  he  talked :  he 
wrote,  if  one  may  thus  apply  Archbishop 
Wbately’s  celebrated  test  of  good  preaching, 
“not  because  he  had  to  say  something,  but 
because  he  bad  something  to  say.”  It  was 
no  style  put  on  and  off  for  the  occasion,  but 
the  man  himself  who  was  addressing  you. 
There  needs  no  portrait,  no  biography  of 
the  writer,  to  tell  you  what  he  was  like.  As 
long  as  the  works  of  Julius  Hare  survive,  he 
will  live  with  them.  The  book  is  the  author. 


“The  curtain”  (as  the  Greek  painter  said), 
“  the  curtain  it  the  picture.” 

Secondly,  whatever  might  be  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  his  mind  in  detail,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  writers,  certainly  one  of  the  few  theo¬ 
logians,  of  this  age  who,  in  bis  practical  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  and  things,  could  lay  claim  to 
the  name  of  “  wisdom.”  “  The  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peacea¬ 
ble;  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy.”  These  are  the 
words  which  are  inscribed  by  pious  gratitude 
on  his  gravestone.  In  some  points  they  jar 
against  the  roughnesses  of  bis  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  as  must  always  be  the  case  in  ap¬ 
plications  of  abstract  truth  to  individual 
characters.  But  in  some  points  they  are 
strikingly  appropriate,  and  the  general  effect 
well  harmonizes  with  the  purity  and  peace 
and  genuineness  of  bis  teaching.  Take  his  less 
elaborate  judgments  on  books,  on  men,  on 
things,  as  they  are  given  in  the  delightful 
“  Guesses  at  Truth,”  which,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  by  the  two  brothers,  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  work  of  the  younger ;  and  certainly, 
for  the  justness  of  their  criticisms,  for  the 
breadth  and  fearlessness  of  their  views,  often 
for  the  pregnant  wit  and  good  sense  of  their 
aphorisms,  may  almost  take  their  place  beside 
the  “  Remains  of  Coleridge.”*  Or  pass  to 
his  more  deliberate  treatment  of  gtneral 
truths.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Charges.  But  what  we  have  said  of  the 
more  immediately  practical  questions  there 
discussed  is  true  also  of  the  more  permanent 
and  universal  topics  which  fill  bis  other  writ¬ 
ings.  Where,  for  example,  shall  we  find  so 
just  and  full  an  award  dealt  out  to  the 
Fathers,  or  again  to  the  German  theologians, 
or  again  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  in  the  Notes  to 
the  “  Mission  of  the  Comforter”?  There  has 
probably  been  a  stage  in  the  life  of  every 
thoughtful  student  of  the  present  generation 
in  which  his  mind  has  been  warped  by  an 
excessive  leaning,  or,  what  is  equally  dan¬ 
gerous,  an  excessive  antipathy,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  tendencies  there  represented. 
Let  such  an  one  read  these  “Notes,”  and  he 
will  find  words  of  counsel  the  most  appro¬ 
priate,  the  most  cheering,  the  most  salutary, 
because  they  are  words  which  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  are  the  response,  yet  not  the  mere  echo, 

*  We  cannot  bnt  suggest  how  great  an  advantage 
would  be  conferred  on  the  readers  of  future  editions 
of  theee  volumes,  if  something  in  the  way  of  an 
index  or  table  of  contents  could  be  constfucted  to 
serve  as  a  clue  through  what  is  else  an  all  but  inex¬ 
tricable  labyrinth. 
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to  his  own  feelings.  Or  again,  where,  in 
ancient  times  or  in  modern,  has  the  true  con¬ 
trast  between  unity  and  uniformity  —  the 
value  of  the  one,  the  worthlessness  of  the 
other — been  so  beautifully  set  forth  as  in  the 
dedication  of  his  sermon  on  Unity  to  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning  ?  Or  (to  pass  to  a  far  less 
pleasing  subject),  where  amongst  modern 
controversies  has  “  the  Contest  with  Rome” 
been  more  ably  sustained  than  in  the  polemi¬ 
cal  notes  which,  under  that  title,  attack  some 
of  the  main  positions  of  Dr.  Newman,  not  the 
less  powerfully,  or  the  less  unanswerably, 
because  they  are  often  dis6gured  by  a  harsh¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  a  roughness  of  expression, 
which  perhaps  strike  us  the  more  from  their 
contrast  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  polish 
of  the  style  of  his  antagonist. 

There  is  yet  one  class  of  Archdeacon 
Hare’s  works  which  we  have  not  noticed,  but 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  of  all.  It  is  not  the  Brst  time 
that  the  chief  celebrity  of  a  scholar  or  divine 
has  rested  on  his  vindication  of  some  illustri¬ 
ous  person,  dead  or  living.  But  probably  no 
one  ever  published  so  many  or  so  various. 
He  used  to  say  playfully  that  he  should  one 
day  collect  them  all  in  one  volume,  under 
the  title  of  ”  Vindicise  Harianae,”  or  the 
‘‘Hare  with  many  Friends.”  They  were,  in 
fact,  the  natural  outbursts  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  springs  of  his  nature — his  warm  and 
generous  sympathy  and  his  strong  sense  of 
justice.  Most  of  these  chivalrous  encounters 
were,  no  doubt,  to  be  largely  ascribed  to  the 
former  cause.  Any  attack  on  Luther,  Nie¬ 
buhr,  Bunsen,  Coleridge,  would  have  called 
forth  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  under 
much  less  provocation  than  was  actually 
given  in  the  respective  cases.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  these  instances  we  almost  wonder  at 
the  amount  of  energy  and  learning  spent 
against  charges  which  hardly  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  need 
any  refutation  at  all.  And  in  each  of  these 
ca.ses  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
glowing  tinge  given  to  all  his  statements  by 
the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  personal  affec¬ 
tion  and  reverence.  But  even  when  the 
object  of  attack  was  his  dearest  friend,  it  was 
an  outraged  sense  not  so  much  of  private 
partiality  as  of  public  justice  that  fired  the 
train ;  and  in  one  remarkable  instance  he 
came  forward  on  behalf  of  an  entire  stranger. 
The  great  Hampden  controversy,  which  seven 
years  ago  threatened  to  shake  the  Church  of 
England*  to  its  centre,  has,  like  many  similar 
dangers,  been  long  laid  to  sleep,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  will  never  now  be  revived  either 


by  its  victim  or  his  assailants.  But,  if  any 
like  tempest  should  again  sweep  over  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  atmosphere,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
more  salutary  lesson  for  the  futurj  agitators 
than  to  read  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Letter  to 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  Dr.  Hampden’s 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Hertford.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  special  importance,  as  tending, 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to  allay 
the  panic  occasioned  by  that  act,  and  was  as 
such  gratefully  recognized  by  the  Minister 
who  had  selected  the  obnoxious  Professor 
for  the  vacant  bishopric.  But  it  was  still 
more  instructive  for  the  sight  which  it  afford¬ 
ed  of  a  noble  and  disinterested  endeavor  to 
defend  one  whom  he  had  never  seen,  whom 
he  knew  only  through  his  writings,  whom  he 
had  no  cause — either  before  or  after  he  had 
thus  stood  forward  in  his  defence — to  regard 
with  any  personal  predilections.  Most  in¬ 
structive  of  all  is  it  for  the  example  of  calm 
and  dispassionate  mastery  of  the  subject ; 
the  more  so  for  the  contrast — now  from  the 
distance  of  years  even  yet  more  evident  than 
when  near  at  hand — with  the  partisanship, 
in  too  many  instances,  of  those  whom  he  was 
called  to  oppose. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned  the 
Vindication  of  Dr.  Hampden  is  perhaps  en¬ 
titled  to  the  first  place  amongst  these  hibo’rs 
(not  of  love)  but  of  justice.  But  the  one  on 
which  its  author’s  fame  will  chiefly  rest  is 
the  well-known  Vindication  of  Luther,  first 
published  in  a  Note  to  the  “  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,”  and  now  reprinted  in  a  separate 
and  enlarged  form.  It  was  receiving  his 
final  corrections  when  death  cut  short  his 
labors,  and  the  annotations  which  he  would 
have  added  are  now  only  indicated  by  the 
headings  and  names  which  serve,  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  well  expresses  it,  to  “  show  with  what 
care  he  arranged  his  materials,  and  how 
many  authorities  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  con¬ 
sult,  before  he  ventured  to  make  any  asser¬ 
tions  respecting  the  character  of  men  or  the 
facts  of  history.”  It  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  bis  latest  literary  work,  and,  in  truth, 
there  is  none  which  so  well  represents  his 
whole  mind — none  perhaps  which  he  would 
himself  have  so  delighted  to  leave  as  his  last 
bequest  to  the  world.  ”  I  am  bound,”  he 
used  to  say,  “  to  defend  one  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much.”  It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  Vindications,  we  cannot  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  always  hit  the  main  point  of 
the  objectors ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  whilst  he  is  in  possession  of  .every 
single  outwork,  the  citadel  of  the  argument 
often  remains  unconquered.  For  example. 
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after  all  that  he  has  said,  there  will  still  be  left 
an  impression  that  Luther’s  conception  of 
faith,  when  expressed  in  its  dogmatical  form, 
was  either  something  very  different  from  that 
portrayed  so  beautifully  in  “  The  Victory  of 
Faith,”  or  else  that  it  was  not  so  distinctively 
or  exclusively  his  own  as  to  entitle  him  to 
the  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  as  its  cham¬ 
pion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that 
no  one  can  read  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Vindi¬ 
cation  without  feeling  that  it  is  an  important 
step  gained  in  the  right  understanding  and 
in  the  favorable  understanding  of  Luther’s 
character.  The  unparalleled  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  of  the  Reformer’s  writings  is  not  only 
most  valuable  as  a  mine  of  reference,  but  is 
in  itself  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
man  who  could  inspire,  at  the  distance  of 
three  centuries,  such  a  vast,  such  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  research.  The  numerous  explanations 
of  expressions  lung  misunderstood,  and  of 
falsehoods  long  believed,  are  amongst  the 
most  decisive  triumphs  of  literary  investiga¬ 
tion  that  we  have  ever  seen.  No  one  can 
again  quote  against  Luther  that  he  called  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  an  epistle  of  straw,  or 
that  he  tossed  the  Book  of  Elsther  into  the 
Elbe.  No  one  can  now  give  to  the  celebra¬ 
ted  advice,  “  Estu  peccator  et  pecca  fortiter,” 
the  terrible  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  regarded  it  as  one  of 
their  most  formidable  weapons  against  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  And  above  all,  the 
breadth  and  energy  of  Luther’s  genius,  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  position  and  character, 
amidst  whatever  inconsistencies  or  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  expression,  are  brought  out  with  a 
force  and  clearness  which  must  often  be  as 
new  to  his  admirers  at  to  his  detractors. 

We  have  said  that  this  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  his  last  bequest  to  the  literary  world  ;  but 
we  feel  sure  that  amongst  the  letters  and 
manuscript  sketches  which  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind,  enough  remains  to  form  a  more  com<- 
plete  picture  of  what  he  was  than  is  con¬ 
tained  even  in  the  expressive  writings  which 
we  have  been  considering — much  more  than 
can  be  contained  in  the  scanty  outline  which 
we  have  attempted  in  these  pages.  His 
childlike  outbursts  of  affection,  devotion,  and 
faith ;  his  burning  admiration  of  good  wher¬ 
ever  seen ;  his  indignant  scorn  and  hatred  of 
evil,  noble  even  when  misplaced  or  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  his  entire  freedom  from  all  the  little¬ 
nesses  of  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  self-seeking, 
which  so  often  vex  and  haunt  the  path  of 
authors  and  ecclesiastics — these  are  gifts  be¬ 
stowed  by  Providence  with  a  sparing  hand. 
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Let  us  make  the  most  of  what  remains  of 
them ;  let  us  not  suffer  the  image  of  them 
lightly  to  vanish  out  of  our  recollection. 

“  When  we  see  men  like  Archdeacon  Hare 
cut  off  before  their  time” — so  writes  an  able 
observer*  of  our  ecclesiastical  world — “  it  is 
a  natural  superstition  which  tempts  us  to 
look  upon  their  removal  as  a  sign  of  coming 
judgment,  and  an  evil  omen  for  the  Church 
which  they  adorned.”  But  let  us  take  a 
more  cheering  view.  Let  the  example  of 
such  a  career  rather  fill  us  with  thankfulness 
that  there  is  at  least  one  church  in  Christen¬ 
dom  where  such  a  career  could  be  run  as  in 
its  natural  field — which  gives  scope  for  such 
a  union  of  fervent  piety  with  refined  culture 
and  masculine  learning.  His  course  has  been 
well  compared  by  one  who  knew  him  well  to 
that  of  a  noble  ship,  with  her  sails  wide 
spread,  filled  by  every  gale  which  blew. 
Where,  we  may  ask,  would  so  many  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  combined  to  propel  the  bark 
onwards  as  in  the  church  and  country  where 
his  lot  was  actually  cast  ?  Let  us  remember 
also  that  the  divisions  of  which  we  are  al¬ 
ways  complaining  as  fatal  to  the  peace,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  the  Church,  did  but  serve 
in  bis  case  to  bring  out  more  clearly  his 
power  of  overlooking  and  overruling  them  to 
the  common  good.  Happily  in  the  present 
lull  of  ecclesiastical  controversy — hushed  as 
it  always  will  be  hushed  in  the  presence  of 
the  really  great  events  on  which  human  hap¬ 
piness  and  misery  depend — his  voice  may  be 
heard  more  readily  than  at  times  when  it 
would  be  more  needed.  But  if  the  the 
ological  factions  of  a  few  months  or  years 
past  should  again  revive,  there  would  be  no 
“  truer  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  age”  than 
if  we  could  hear  more  and  more  appeals  to 
the  two  contending  parties  in  the  spirit  of 
that  which  in  such  a  time  of  agitation,  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  was  addressed  by  Archdea¬ 
con  Hare  to  his  brethren ; — 

“  With  both  sides  I  feel  that  I  have  many  bonds 
of  co.nmon  faith  and  love  and  duty  :  with  both  of 
them  I  heartily  desire  to  work  together  in  the 
service  of  our  common  Master.  With  each  of 
the  two  parties,  on  sundry  points  I  differ  in  opin¬ 
ion  more  or  less  widely  :  but  why  should  this  cut 
me  off  from  them  7  or  why  should  it  cut  them 
off  from  me  7  May  we  not  hold  fast  to  that 
whereon  we  are  agreed,  and  join  hand  to  hand  and 
heart  to  heart  on  that  sure,  unshakable  ground, 
which  cannot  slip  from  under  ns,  and  wait  until 
God  shall  reveal  to  ns  what  we  now  see  dimly  and 
darkly  7  Shall  the  oak  say  to  the  elm,  Depart 
from  me — thou  hast  no  place  in  God's  firrtst — 


*  Conybsars’s  Essays  on  Eoolesiastieal  and  Social 
Subjects,  p.  144. 
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thou  thait  TUti  breathe  His  air,  or  drink  in  His  sun¬ 
shine  J  Or  shitll  the  ash  say  to  the  birch,  Avaunt/ 
thou  art  not  toorthy  to  stand  by  my  side-cast  thysel/ 
down  and  crawl  away,  and  hide  thyself  in  some 
tiitUandisk  thicket?  O  my  brethren  !  the  spring  is 
jnst  about  to  clothe  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in 
their  bright,  fresh  leaves,  which  will  shine  and 
sparkle  rejoicingly  and  thankfully  in  the  sun  and 
rain.  Shall  it  not  also  clothe  our  hearts  anew  in 
bright  hopeful  garments  of  faith  and  love,  diverse 


[Nov., 

in  form,  in  hue,  in  texture,  but  blending  together 
into  a  beautiful,  harmonious  unity  beneath  the 
light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  7  .  .  O,  if  we 
would  let  one  gleam  of  Hia  Divine  Love  descend 
upon  us,  if  we  would  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it, 
and  would  let  it  glow  and  kindle  there,  we  should 
cease  from  quarrelling  with  our  brethren:  we  should 
cease  from  scowling  at  them  ;  w'e  should  feel  that 
our  highest  privilege,  our  most  precious  blessing, 
is  to  be  one  with  them  through  Him  and  in  Him.’’* 


From  Fraser’s  Magasine. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  every  discovery  to  meet, 
first,  with  a  flat  denial  of  its  truth  ;  secondly, 
with  a  flat  denial  of  its  novelty.  Science, 
insulted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Intruder, 
who  declares  that  he  has  been  overlooked, 
contemptuously  asserts  that  he  has  been 
overlooked  because  he  is  an  impostor.  No 
sooner  does  he  make  good  his  claim  to  re- 
cogniUon,  than  Erudition  straightway  turns 
to  its  cobweb-covered  folios,  and  points  out 
how  the  sages  of  old  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  his  existence,  and  that  the 
modem  patron,  pluming  himself  on  a  dis¬ 
covery,  has  arrayed  himself  in  stolen  fea¬ 
thers. 

Both  these  injustices  have  occasioned  much 
heart-burning  and  sarcasm,  yet  both  lie  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Science  must 
contradict  whatever  contradicts  it.  Erudi¬ 
tion  must  discover  that  every  new  idea  has 
been  anticipated  ;  for,  in  truth,  new  ideas, 
especially  when  they  are  eminently  rational 
or  intensely  absurd,  are  necessarily  connect¬ 
ed  with  speculations  which  have  been  elab¬ 
orated  before.  Nature  does  not  proceed 
jeer  saltum,  neither  does  philosophy.  Every 
discovery  is  prepared.  Every  advance  is  an 
advance  on  what  was  before  attained.  There 
is  filiation  of  ideas.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
recklessly  assume  that  malice,  envy,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  are  the  only  motives 
prompting  men  to  rob  the  discoverer  of  bis 
merit,  by  bestowing  it  on  some  earlier  dis¬ 
coverer.  The  fact  that  each  discovery  is 

•  “  True  Remedy  for  the  Evile  of  the  Age,”  pp. 
95-96. 


prepared,  suflices  to  vindicate  Erudition,  by 
furnishing  it  with  what  seems  to  be  evi¬ 
dence  ;  seems  to  be,  but  is  not. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  discovery  of 
modern  times  in  the  science  of  life,  and  it 
I  will  furnish  us  with  a  curious  text  from 
which  to  enforce  the  moral  just  laid  down. 
It  is  a  discovery  fruitful  in  consequences, 
striking  in  its  history,  and  in  its  history  very 
little  known :  three  reasons  for  our  narrating 
the  story  in  detail.  To  narrate  it,  we  shall 
call  upon  the  aid  of  M.  Flourens,  who  has 
recently  published  a  volume  on  the  subject,* 
and  who  declares  in  his  preface  that  the  his¬ 
tory  had  never  been  correctly  written  before 
he  undertook  it.  From  this,  and  other 
sources,  we  hope  to  tell  the  story  in  a  style 
intelligible  to  the  most  unscientific  reader. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  mind  is,  how  the  fact  of  circulation  could 
so  long  have  escaped  detection?  We  are  so 
familiarized  with  the  fact,  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  its  discovery. 

,  We  know  that,  when  first  announced,  it  was 
received  with  violent  opposition ;  we  know 
that  Harvey  himself  declared  he  could  find 
no  adherent  among  men  over  forty ;  we 
know  that  contemporary  anatomists  ridiculed 
and  “  refuted'’  him  ;  but  this  is  all  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  us,  because  our  minds  are  fa¬ 
miliarized  with  the  truth,  and  not  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  theories  which  masked  the 
truth  from  anatomists.  To  tell  the  story  of 

•  Histoire  de  fa  Dieouverle  de  laJJireulation  du 
Sony.  Paris  1854. 
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this  great  discovery  will  be  to  clear  up  such 
points,  and  show  wherein  lay  Harvey  s  real 
merit.  Fur  it  is  a  story,  the  episodes  of 
which  extend  over  seventeen  centuries — from 
Galen  to  Harvey — and  which  could  not  have 
terminated  earlier,  nor  indeed  so  soon,  had 
not  a  regular  series  of  discoveries  prepared 
the  way.  In  that  long  course  we  note  the 
regular  displacement  of  a  series  of  errors  by 
a  series  of  truths ;  not  until  this  substitution 
had  taken  place  could  Harvey,  or  any  one 
else,  have  demonstrated  what  is  now  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all. 

Three  capital  errors  masked  the  truth,  and 
they  were  these:  1.  That  the  arteries  con¬ 
tained  air,  not  blood  (hence  their  name,  arjp, 
Tijpeoj').  2.  That  the  septum  which  divides 
the  two  chambers  of  the  heart  (called  ventri¬ 
cles)  was  perforated.  3.  That  the  veins 
carried  the  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  instead  of  carrying  it  from  the  parts. 

It  will  seem  strange  that  matters  of  fact 
so  easily  observed  as  the  two  first  above 
mentioned  should  have  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  anatomists,  and  that  errors  so  gross 
should  have  been  maintained  against  oppo 
sition  even  for  a  day.  But  the  history  of 
science  is  full  of  such  singular iiies.  A  fact 
is  not  so  easily  recognized  as  men  usually 
suppose  ;  for  facts  are  looked  at  through  the 
colored  spectacles  of  the  mind,  named  opin¬ 
ions.  In  Galen’s  time  it  was  maintained 
tliat  the  air  penetrated  through  the  trachea 
into  the  arteries,  which  is  both  true  and 
false;  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  false  as  a 
description  of  the  process.  The  air  does  not 
pass  from  the  trachea  into  the  venous  artery 
(or  pulmonary  artery  as  we  call  it),  from 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  into 
the  arteries ;  the  air  has  not  a  system  of 
canals  appropriated  to  it,  as  the  veins  are 
appropriated  to  the  blood,  but  mingles  with 
the  blood.  The  firot  step  towards  a  true 
theory  was  taken  when  Galen  showed  that 
the  arteries  did  contain  blood,  and  did  not 
contain  air.  This  step  may  seem  easy,  but 
was  not.  “  If,”  said  bis  antagonists,  “  the 
arteries  do  not  carry  the  air,  how  is  the  air 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ?”  Galen  was 
forced  to  reply  :  “  It  does  not  pass  at  all,  it 
is  respired,  and  thrown  out  again  as  soon  as 
it  has  performed  its  office.”  What,  then,  is 
its  office?  The  reader  will  smile,  perhaps, 
when  he  hears  the  answer :  “  The  office  of 
the  air  is  to  cool  the  blood." 

Here  we  see  the  eflfect  of  colored  specta¬ 
cles.  Erasistratos  and  his  school  maintain¬ 
ing  the  theory  that  air  passed  en  masse  into 
every  part  of  the  body,  distending  the  arter¬ 


ies,  and  causing  the  pulse  to  beat ;  Galen 
and  his  school  maintaining  that  the  heart 
was  the  centre  of  animal  beat  (a  doctrine 
only  displaced  by  modern  chemistry),  the 
two  schools  had  to  reconcile  observed  fact 
with  their  theories.  Moderns  have  over¬ 
turned  both  theories,  by  proving  that  respi¬ 
ration,  instead  of  cooling  the  blood  (as  even 
Haller  taught),  is  the  main  source  of  animal 
heat ;  but  to  the  ancients  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  the  wildest  of  absurdities. 

Galen  proves  the  arteiies  to  contain  blood 
as  well  as  the  veins.  Here  was  the  first  step 
taken.  But  he  thought  that  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  was  perforated,  he  said  that  it  was 
so :  he  saw  it  through  his  colored  specta¬ 
cles.  His  theory  wanted  the  fact,  and  his 
theory  saw  the  fact.  Not  an  uncommon  case. 

But  Galen  distinguished  between  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  venous  and  arterial,  or  spir¬ 
ituous.  This  spirituous  blood,  he  said, 
nourished  the  delicate  organs,  such  as  the 
lungs ;  the  venous  blood  nourished  the  coarser 
organs,  such  as  the  liver.  The  spirituous  ele¬ 
ment  is  formed  only  in  the  left  ventricle,  but 
inasmuch  as  even  the  venous  blood  needs  some 
of  this  spirit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  two  bloods  should  mingle,  and 
this  necessity  it  is  which  proves  the  ventricles 
to  communicate  by  means  of  openings.  Thus, 
because  theoretical  necessities  demanded  a 
perforated  septum,  Galen  unhesitatingly  de 
dared  the  septum  to  be  perforated  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  Galen  said  it  was  perforated,  all  the 
anatomists,  till  Vesalius,  devoutly  repeated 
it.*  Vesalius,  the  father  of  modern  anatomy, 
among  his  many  novelties  and  audacities, 
boldly  declared  Galen  to  be  wrong ;  and  thus 
was  the  second  capital  error  overthrown. 

\^ie  now  appro-ich  the  third  error.  It  is 
a  far  more  complex  question  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  unity  of  the  circulating  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  difference  of  the  two  circulat¬ 
ing  fluid.s  are  to  be  demonstiated.  But  if 
the  two  fluids  do  not  mingle  in  the  heart, 
where  do  they  mingle?  Curiously  enough, 
the  discoverer  of  the  pulmonary  circulation — 
that  is  to  say  of  the  next  great  step  taken 
towaids  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem — 
is  none  other  than  Michael  Servetus,  whom 
Calvin  roasted  for  heresies  of  another  kind  ; 
and  this  discovery  is  recorded  in  a  work 
where  few  anatomists  would  think  of  seeking 
fur  it,  a  work  indeed  which,  having  been  per¬ 
secuted  with  a  rigor  not  less  than  that  pur- 

*  De  Carpi  naively  says  the  perforations  are  vis¬ 
ible  only  with  great  ditlkulty — cum  maxima  diffl- 
enltat*  videnlnr.  How  he  must  have  strained  his 
eyes  through  bis  spectacles  I 
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suing  its  author,  has  long  been  among  the 
rarest  of  bibliopolio  rarities:  the  Christian- 
itmi  Restitutio*  Servetus  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  with  accuracy  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  one  chaml^r  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  to  the  other  chamber;  he  also 
describe  the  lungs  as  the  real  seat  of  san- 
gui6caiion,  i.  e.  the  change  from  venous  to 
arterial  blood.  Oalen  and  his  successors 
placed  the  seat  of  sanguiBcation  in  the  liver. 

Servetus  was  burned ;  his  book  was 
burned ;  no  one  was  the  better  for  his  dis¬ 
covery,  for  no  one  could  read  it.  Six  years 
afterwards,  however,  Padua — which  has  so 
many  great  anatomical  names  to  boast  of, 
Yezalius,  Colombo,  Fallopius,  Fabrice  d’Ac- 
quapendente,  and  Harvey — ^gloried  in  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  Realdo  Colombo,  who  in  bis  own  way 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Servetus  ;f 
and  Cesalpinus,  the  great  botanist,  not  only 
made  the  same  discovery,  but  for  the  first 
time  pronounced  the  word  circulation  ^ 

The  pulmonary  circulation  thus  discovered, 
there  now  remained  the  greater  difficulty, 
which  was  to  discover  what  is  now  called  the 
general  circulation.  No  one  had  the  slight¬ 
est  conception  of  it.  Every  one  supposed 
the  veins  carried  the  blood  to  the  tissues. 
Galen  made  the  brain  the  origin  of  all  the 
nerves,  the  heart  the  origin  of  all  the  arte¬ 
ries,  and  the  liver  the  origin  of  all  the  veins. 

These  veins  were  said  to  carry  the  blood 
to  the  various  parts ;  an  error  which  the 
daily  practice  of  blood-letting  ought  to  have 
destroyed,  for  daily  must  the  surgeon  have 
seen  that  the  vein  swelled  below  the  ligature, 
and  not  above  it;  thereby  proving  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  must  be  towards  the  heart,  not  from  it. 
But  blood-letting  preached  in  vain  ;  no  one 
observed  the  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  no  oq^, de¬ 
tected  its  significance.  Cesalpinus  was  the 
first,  and  previous  to  Harvey  the  only,  man 
who  observed  it,  and  recognised  some  of  its 
significance  :  "  Quia  tument  venae  ultrit  vin¬ 
culum  non  citra.  Debuisset  autem  opposito 
modo  contingere,  si  motus  sanguinis  et  spi- 
rittts  b.  visceribus  fit  in  totum  corpus.” 

It  is  to  Cesalpinus  that  some  historians 
award  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  two  circulations — pulmonary 
and  systemic.  De  Blainville  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  '*  La  circulation  ^tait  en  grande  partie 
connue  de  Cesalpin  bien  qu'il  ne  I’eut  pas 


*  IL  Flourens  gives  copious  extracts  from  this 
curious  treatise. 

t  Dt  Re  AfiaiomieSi,  p.  325  of  the  edition  of 
1572. 

t  Quesetum.  PeripeUet.,  lib.  v.  p.  125,  edit  of 
1593.  Flourens  gives  the  passage. 


demontr6e  and  he  adds,  that  the  reason 
why  Haller  and  others  have  denied  this  is, 
because  they  never  thought  of  seeking  it  in 
bis  work  On  Plants.  We  pause  to  remark 
with  some  surprise,  that  an  anatomist  of  the 
rank  of  De  Blainville  should  for  a  moment 
attach  any  value  to  an  aper^u  which  be  con¬ 
fesses  '*  had  not  been  demonstated and 
having  made  this  remark,  we  will  give  the 
passage  as  we  find  it  in  De  Blainville  :  ”  Ces¬ 
alpin  y  dit,  liv.  I.  ch.  ii.,  '  Car  dans  les  ani- 
roauz  nous  voyons  I’aliment  conduit  par  les 
veines  au  coeur  comme  a  Tofficine  de  la  cha- 
leur  mn6c,  et  ayant  acquis  14  sa  derni^re 
perfection,  etre,  par  les  arteres  distribu^ 
dans  tout  le  corps  sous  Taction  de  Tesprit, 
qui  est  engendr6  dans  le  coeur  du  meme  ali¬ 
ment.’  ”  This  is  leagues  away  from  the 
truth  ;  and  we  may  say  of  it,  with  Professor 
Bcrard,  that  no  one  ought  to  confound  two 
such  propositions,  which  require  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  which  the  author  himself  subse¬ 
quently  contradicts,  with  the  imposing  mass 
of  evidence  on  which  Harvey  founds  his  doc¬ 
trine. f  Nay,  the  Professor  goes  further. 
He  maintains  that  so  far  from  any  one  before 
Harvey  having  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  true 
theory,  no  one  even  accurately  conceived  the 
theory  of  pulmonary  circulation.  Servetus, 
Colombo,  Cesalpinus,  knew  the  communica¬ 
tions  which  existed  between  the  artery  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  that  the  blood 
passed  by  the  right  cavities  to  the  left  cavi¬ 
ties.  But  this  was  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  They  made  no  more  blood 
pass  this  way  than  was  required  for  the  con- 
feetion  des  esprits  vitauz.  Their  predeces¬ 
sors  thought  that  this  small  quantity  passed 
through  the  perforated  septum  of  the  heart ; 
they  made  it  pass  through  the  lungs.  That 
was  all.  They  bad  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  torrent  of  blood  which  traverses 
the  artery  and  pulmonary  veins ;  and  if  they 
had  had  the  idea,  they  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  say  whence  it  came  and  whither  it 
went.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  en¬ 
tire  current  of  circulation  before  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  part  could  be  known.  This  just 
criticism  suggests  how  cautious  we  should 
be  in  treating  of  opinions  held  by  old  writ¬ 
ers,  and  not  to  read  into  them  what  we  our¬ 
selves  understand  by  certain  phrases. 

The  true  explanation  was  still  distant — 
unsuspected.  One  anatomical  discovery  sud¬ 
denly  brought  it  nearer.  Fabrice  d’Acqua- 
pendente,  in  1574,  discovered  that  the  veins 

*  Histoire  des  Sciences  de  f  Organization,  iL 
p.  227. 

t  Cours  ds  Pkysiologie,  UL  p.  581.  ' 
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had  valvet.  He  saw  that  they  were  turned 
towards  the  heart.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Fabrice  should  not  have  seen  in  this 
discovery  the  anatomical  proof  of  circula¬ 
tion  ;  for  if  the  valves  prevent  the  blood 
coming  from  the  heart,  and  allow  it  to  pass 
to  the  heart,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  veins 
being  the  carriers  of  blood  to  the  tissues  is 
upset.  Fabrice  saw  the  fact ;  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  was  seen  by  Harvey,  and 
by  him  alone.* 

And  now  the  final  step  was  to  be  taken; 
a  man  of  genius  came  to  put  an  end  to  these 
arduous  and  fluctuating  tentatives,  and  to  re¬ 
veal  the  mystery  which  for  seventeen  centu¬ 
ries  had  baffled  the  wisest.  In  1619,  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey  publicly  taught  the  doctrine 
which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  been 
taught  ever  since  ;  and  in  1628  he  published 
his  treatise,  Ezercilatio  Anatomica  de  Motu 
Cordig  et  San^uinU,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  modem  physiology.  The  history  of  pre¬ 
vious  attempts,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
stale  of  the  doctrine  when  Harvey  appeared, 
give  a  profounder  impression  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  discovery  and  the  genius  it  re¬ 
quired,  although  they  enable  us  to  trace  how 
that  discovery  was  prepared ;  they  show 
what  was  the  confluence  of  ideas  which  made 
the  discovery  possible  then,  and  they  show 
the  force  of  mind  needed  before  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  such  confluence:  they  give 
to  the  Hour  and  to  the  Man  respective 
shares.  A  little  earlier  the  discovery  would 
have  been  impossible ;  a  little  later  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  made  by  some  one  else. 
Before  the  valves  in  the  veins  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  idea  of  circulation  would  always 
have  been  rejected  as  absurd  ;  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  valves  would  not  have 
been  perceived,  had  not  the  old  error  of  a 
perforated  septum  been  removed  ;  and  thus 
we  remount  from  Harvey  to  Acquapendente, 
from  Acquapendente  to  Cesal  pinus,  Colombo 
and  Servetus,  from  them  to  Vesalius,  from 
Vesalius  to  Galen — so  many  landmarks  on 
the  long  and  weary  way — so  many  ancestors 
in  the  parentage  of  a  great  idea. 

M.  Flourens,  whose  admiration  for  Harvey 
is  unstinted,  says  that  when  Harvey  ap¬ 
peared,  tout  avail  its  indiqui  ou  soupfonne  ; 
rien  n'itait  etabli.  We  think  this  less  than 


I 
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*  M.  Flourens  examines  at  some  length  the 
claim  of  Paolo  Sarpi  to  the  discovery  made  by  Har¬ 
vey,  and  decides  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  SarpL  To  what  he  has  said  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  George  Ent,  Harvey’s 
fnend,  who  declares  the  Venetian  ambassador  at 
London  witnessed  Harvey’s  demonstration,  and 
told  Sarpi  of  it 


the  truth.  We  think  it  can  be  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  no  one  had  the  slight¬ 
est  conception  of  the  circulation,  not  even  as 
a  possible  process.  And  yet  we  have  shown 
how  the  discovery  was  prepared ;  we  have 
shown  that  Harvey  appeared  at  a  certain 
juncture  and  confluence  of  time  when  the 
discovery  became  possible.  That  the  idea 
was  startling  in  its  novelty,  and  would  ex¬ 
cite  boundless  opposition,  Harvey  knew : 
“  Adeo  iis  nova  erunt  et  inaudita,”  he  says, 
“  ut  non  solum  ex  invidia  querundam  me- 
tuam  malum  mihi,  sed  vereor  ne  habeam 
inimicos  omnes  homines,  bmtum  consuetudo 
aut  semel  inhibita  doctrina,  altisque  defixa 
radicibus,  quasi  altera  natura  apud  omnes 
valet,  et  antiquitatis  veneranda  opinio  co- 
git.”*  One  proof  will  suffice.  The  last 
step  which  was  taken  before  Harvey  was 
taken  by  Harvey’s  master,  Acquapendente. 
In  discovering  the  venous  valves  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  mechanism  which  permitted  cir¬ 
culation.  But  we  have  seen  that  he  failed 
to  perceive  its  true  bearing  ;  he  said,  indeed, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  valves  was  to  pre-. 
vent  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  I  Nay,  more :  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  in  1574;  forty-five  years 
elapsed  before  its  real  significance  was  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  during  these  five  and  forty 
years  all  that  was  known,  all  that  was  sus¬ 
pected  touching  the  circulation  of  the  hlood, 
was  known  to  every  anatomist  in  Padua,  if 
not  in  Europe  ;  and  it  was  in  Padua  Harvey 
studied.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Harvey  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  new,  what  was  unsuspect¬ 
ed  ;  and  any  attempt  to  rob  him  of  that 
glory  must  to  silenced  by  a  decisive  verdict. 

A  natural  question  arises:  how  did  the 
ancients  conceive  the  movement  of  the  blood 
to  take  place,  if  circulation  was  an  idea  of 
which  they  ha«l  no  suspicion  ?  The  answer  is : 
they  believed  the  blood  to  oscillate  to  and  fro 
in  the  veins,  with  a  sort  of  flux  and  reflux  like 
the  ehb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  discovery 
of  a  circulus — that  all  the  bipod  flowed  from 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returned 
back  again  to  the  heart  through  the  veins — 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  physiology. 
Harvey  left,  however,  much  to  be  done  by 
successors,  in  filling  up  the  outline  he  con¬ 
ceived.  He  knew  nothing,  for  instance,  of 
i  the  capillaries,  those  minute,  delicate  vessels 
which  form  the  termination  of  arteries  and 
the  commencement  of  veins— channels  by 
which  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
veins.  He  knew  that  the  blood  did  pass 


*  £xereitatio,  p.  80. 
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from  artery  to  rein,  but  knew  not  whether 
it  passed  through  the  direct  union  of  the 
two  vessels  in  anastomosis,  or  through  the 
porosities  of  the  flesh,  aut  porositates  carnis 
et  partium  tolidarum  pervian  tanguini.  The 
microscope  had  not  then  revealed  the  capil¬ 
laries — which  we  call  hair-like  vessels,  al¬ 
though  hairs  are  thick  as  cables  in  compari¬ 
son  with  vessels  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  were  not  seen  till  1688,  by  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek. 


[Nov., 

The  opposition  with  which  Harvey’s  dis¬ 
covery  was  met,  has  become  a  stereotyed 
theme  of  declamation,  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  Harvey  himself  opposed  to  the 
last  the  important  discoveries  of  the  lacteals 
and  lymphatics,  vessels  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  his  own  theory  ;  a 
fact  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  oppo¬ 
sition  raised  by  scientific  men  to  discoveries 
they  have  not  made,  and  to  doctrines  they 
have  not  been  taught.  G.  H.  L. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Megnsine. 


GRANIER  DE  CASSAGNAC.* 


•  While  M.  Alexander  Dumas  was  enjoying 
the  triumphs  of  his  experimental  venture  in 
dramatic  art,  in  the  success  of  “  Christine” 
and  “  Henri  III.,”  M.  de  Cassagnac  was  at 
school  at  Toulouse,  and  there,  with  prodigious 
interest,  followed  with  his  mind’s  eye  the 
movements  of  this  new  literary  emprise,  which 
crossed  and  defied  the  prepossessions  of 
France’s  youth,  and  the  traditions  of  her 
hoary  eld.  He  likens  it  to  a  torrent  in  its 
swift  and  sweeping  power,  and  himself  as 
sitting,  like  Virgil’s  shepherd-swain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  tumultuous  waters,  watching, 
as  they  whirled  and  eddied  adown  the  stream, 
now  a  Delille,  now  a  Parny — here  a  La  Harpe, 
there  a  J.  B.  Rousseau, — anon  a  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  next  a  Voltaire.  "  I  was  not,”  he 
tells  us,  **  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
great  masters  to  understand  that  the  new 
ideas,  which  were  thus  ringing  out  the  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  at  the  same 
time  ring  in  those  of  the  seventeenth.  When 
I  saw  Voltaire  falling,  I  had  my  fears  for 
Corneille ;  and  I  set  myself  to  study  this 
new  literature,  so  imperious  and  so  aggres¬ 
sive,  just  as  one  stuoies  the  plague.”  The 
results  of  that  study  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  various  articles,  more  than  suffi¬ 
ciently  damaging  to  Racine  and  his  school, 
and  ofifensive  to  their  partisans,  who  have 
cried  Havoc  !  at  sight  of  their  foeman’s  rav¬ 
ages,  and  let  slip  their  dogs  of  war. 


*  (Euvres  litteraires  de  Granicr  de  Cassagnac  : 
"  Portraits  litteraires.”  Paris :  Lecou. 


This  kind  of  sport  he  rather  enjoys  than 
otherwise.  He  has  plenty  of  self-assurance, 
has  M.  Oranier  de  Cassagnac,  and  is  not  to  be 
put  pown  by  baying  and  barking  extraordi¬ 
nary.  He  only  charges  his  piece  with  para¬ 
doxes  of  heavier  metal,  and  fires  with  an  air 
of  more  telling  execution.  Really,  he  is 
sorry  to  disturb  the  temper  and  the  after- 
noon-of-life  repose  of  France’s  conservative 
critics,  her  very  worthy  and  approved  good 
masters,  all  correct,  classical  and  conven¬ 
tional,  by  his  innovating  notions  and  juve¬ 
nile  extravagances  ;  but  he  is  conscientious, 
and  they  must  bear  with  him  ;  he  can  argue 
as  well  as  assert ;  he  can  unfold  a  series  of 
reasons,  as  well  as  move  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions;  he  only  begs  them  to  govern  their 
temper,  and  to  answer  him  if  they  can. 
”  They  have  passed  the  age,”  says  he,  ”  at 
which  men  study  and  discuss ;  and  I  am  at 
that  when  truth  is  the  object  of  pursuit ; 
they  are  taking  their  rest,  and  I  am  working, 
that  in  due  time  I  may  uke  my  rest  also. 
I  am  doing  what  they  are  no  longer  doing, 
but  what  once  they  too  have  done ;  they 
have  found,  and  I  am  yet  seeking.”  Else¬ 
where  he  says,  “The  studies  I  put  forth  on 
Racine  are  not  designed  to  depreciate  the 
classical  to  the  gain  of  the  romantic  school ; 
they  are  but  the  result  of  a  very  free  but 
very  sincere,  a  very  decided  but  equally 
conscientious  examination  of  an  entire  class 
of  works,  upon  which  the  received  judgment 
was  passed  under  the  Regency,  that  is  to 
!  say,  at  an  epoch  when  literary  taste  in  France 
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was  of  the  falsest  kind  ;  they  express  the 
opinion  of  a  serious  writer  upon  poems  which 
everybody  admires  and  nobody  reads.”  How 
comes  it,  is  he  asked,  tliat  where  others 
affirm,  he  denies  1  that  where  they  subscribe, 
he  protests  ?  Does  he  believe  himself  wiser, 
better  instructed,  more  reasonable,  than 
every  one  else?  “Certainly  not.  Only, 
there  needs  not  to  have  better  eyes  than 
another,  simply  to  see  what  he  is  not  looking 
at.”  His  judicial  opponents  he  considers 
disqualified  for  judicial  authority,  by  this 
very  sort  of  judicial  blindness.  The  age 
makes  a  great  fuss  about  being  original,  and 
independent,  and  not  taking  things  on  trust ; 
but  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  is  so  common  as 
a  blind  assent  to  vulgar  creeds,  be  they  even 
the  yulgarest  of  vulgar  errors. 

The  columns  of  the  Presse  and  the  Consti- 
tutionnel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  arms 
of  a  score  of  “  petits  journaux,”  opened  fire 
on  M.  de  Cassagnac,  for  his  treasonable 
attempt  on  Racine.  It  was  no  less  than 
liu  tnajesti,  his  audacious  assault  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  King  John.  And,  by-the  bye,  a  capi¬ 
tal  point  in  the  capital  crime  was,  the  calling 
his  majesty  by  his  Christian  name,  John. 
M.  de  Cassagnac  called  John  over  the  coals, 
as  coolly  as  a  Russell -square  cit  would  his 
John,  for  sins  of  omission  at  the  dinner- 
table,  or  of  commission  in  the  cellar.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  accused  John  of  bad  grammar, 
bad  rhymes,  and  other  bad  qualities ;  and  if 
he  did  not  tell  John  he  ought  to  have  known 
better,  why,  he  told  John’s  worshippers  that 
they  ought.  Great  was  the  wrath  excited 
by  this  piece  of  familiarity.  But  even  this 
wrath  M.  de  Cassagnac  turned  against  his 
assailants,  to  his  own  advantage  and  their 
confusion.  “  Many  persons,”  quoth  he, 
“  have  discovered  a  culpable  degree  of  dis¬ 
respect  in  the  name  of  Jean,  given  by  me  to 
Racine.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  answer,  that 
1  am  not  nearly  so  disrespectful  as  my  fault¬ 
finders  are  ignorant.  It  was  Voltaire  who, 
in  a  prodigious  fit  of  reckless  admiration, 
gave  Racine  the  name  of  Jean.  I  have  only 
repeated  the  word,  taking  care  to  underline 
it,  to  imply  that  it  was  a  quotation.” 

But  does  M.  de  Cassagnac  actually  dis¬ 
avow  all  homage  to  King  John?  Does  he 
recognize  no  merit  in  the  literary  dynasty 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Has  he  no  good 
word  to  say  for  such  authors  as  Fontenelle, 
and  the  elder  Cr^billon,  and  Marmontel,and 
La  Harpe — no  enjoyment  in  reading  the 
prose  of  F4n4lon,  the  poetry  of  Voltaire? 
On  the  contrary,  he  conjures  his  readers  at 
starting  to  take  his  word  of  honor  that  he  is 


no  Attila,  intent  on  wasting  and  devastating 
his  country’s  literature  ;  that  he  never  re¬ 
garded  l^cine  as  a  polisson — quite  the  re¬ 
verse ;  and  that  he  sees  in  the  French  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the 
finest  spectacles  that  can  possibly  delight  an 
intelligent  mind.  “  Bossuet  seems  to  me  a 
msn  of  distinguished  taste ;  Corneille  I  have 
always  considered  the  author  auj;/>fu«  nobles 
allures  in  our  language ;  there  are  few  things 
I  prefer  to  the  style  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ ; 
and  much  sooner  would  I  have  written  one 
scene  of  the  '  Fourberies  de  Scapin,’  or  some 
thirty  lines  of  the  ‘  Femmes  savantes,’  than 
have  won  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  that  of 
Marathon.”  “  I  read,”  he  adds,  “  as  often 
as  ever  I  can,  the  prose  and  verse  of  Mo- 
liere,  and  I  read  at  no  time  and  on  no  account 
a  single  hemistich  of  M.  Casimir  Delavigne, 
or  a  single  couplet  of  M.  Beranger.”  Voild 
his  profession  of  faith. 

Nevertheless,  Racine  is  sadly  mauled  by 
him,  first  and  last.  Racine  is  argued  to  have 
been  behind  his  age  in  science  and  thought. 
His  “  Atbalie,”  for  a  century  pronounced  in 
journal  and  playbill  ”  chef  d’ceuvre  inimita¬ 
ble.”  is  subjected  to  a  jealous  scrutiny ;  in 
setting  about  which,  M.  de  Cassagnac  prays 
the  public — however  strange,  bold  and  rash 
it  may  seem  in  him  to  cross  a  national  pane¬ 
gyric  so  constant  and  unanimous — to  believe, 
notwithstanding,  that  while  he  thus  sets  him¬ 
self  to  oppose  it,  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  he  does  so  from  no  personal  vanity, 
hut  from  staunch  literary  convictions.  The 
faults  he  finds  with  “  Athalie”  are  not  drawn 
from  the  violation  of  certain  rules,  imposed 
by  the  criticism  of  a  later  school ;  he  accepts 
the  piece  on  the  principles  of  its  own  type 
of  art ;  he  is  not  ofifended  by  Racine’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  nurses,  confidants,  and  palaces 
open  at  all  hours  to  ail  comers  ;  nor  does  he 
censure  in  “Athalie”  anything  which,  either 
in  the  material  fabric  of  the  drama,  or  the 
agency  of  its  persona,  or  the  historical  data 
of  its  action,  might  transgress  the  rules  at 
present  regnant  in  dramatic  art.  But  he 
does  complain  that,  in  the  first  place  the 
scenario  of  this  tragedy  is  conceived  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  such  an  entire  absence  of  all 
reflection,  that  the  performance  of  the  piece, 
taken  literally,  is  a  thing  impossible — the 
locale  of  the  first  four  acts  being  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  that  of  the  fifth.  “  'The  serious 
oversights  with  which  Racine  is  chargeable, 
in  respect  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are 
not  the  less  strange,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  author  of  a  professedly  Biblical  tragedy 
ought  to  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Bible, 
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where  the  Temple  is  as  accnrately  described 
as  in  the  plans  of  an  architect.”  Then,  as 
to  his  personages :  it  is  observable  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  word  “  priest”  {pretre)  recurs 
in  “  Athalie — well ;  with  Racine  this  word 
priest  just  signiOes  cure — in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  in  which  heturnsthe  Jewish  temple 
into  a  kind  of  Christian  church,  Mathan  into 
a  verger,  and  Joas  into  a  boy-chorister.  But 
it  is  on  the  ground  of  style  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Athalie”  must  be  placed,  in  order 
to  be  just ;  and  upon  this  ground,  therefore, 
M.  de  Cassagnac  enters  at  length  and  in  de¬ 
tail.  With  regard  to  style,  ^cine,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  belongs  to  a  school  of  which  he  is  not 
the  chief,  for  it  begins  with  Christine  de  Pisan 
in  prose,  and  with  Malherbe  in  verse ;  a  school 
which,  speaking  generally,  is  formed  on  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and,  among 
the  ancients,  of  the  Romans  rather  than  the 
Greeks,  and,  among  the  Romans  again,  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  pleaders  rather  than  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  simplicity  and  strength.  **  Strange !  that 
although  Racine  habitually  copies  the  Greeks, 
he  always  Latinizes  in  his  style.  The  simpli- 
plicity  of  the  Attic  iambus  charms  him  less 
than  the  composed  gravity  of  the  Latin  hex¬ 
ameter.”  Now,  when  Racine’s  style  is  at 
its  best,  there  is  no  denying  to  it,  our  critic 
owns,  a  very  noble  and  imposing  effect ; 
marked  by  no  great  energy,  indeed,  for  it  is 
too  diffuse  and  long-drawn-out  for  that — nor, 
again,  very  highly  colored — but  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  harmony  and  balancing  of  phrase.  But 
when  that  style  is  of  so-so  execution,  it  is 
really,  he  objects,  “  something  particularly 
detestable.”  The  weakened  woof  breaks 
asunder  under  the  stress  of  burdensome  epi¬ 
thets  ;  the  idea,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
words,  can  hardly  ever  reach  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase ;  and  the  harmony  of  the 
verse  is  merely  an  insufferable  dangling  of 
idle  terms,  parasitical  hemistiches,  and  bad 
rhymes.  And  so  we  get  “  slab  for  plenty, 
plethora  for  fulness,  and  tinsel  for  splendor.” 
Such,  in  the  main,  contends  M.  de  Cassag¬ 
nac,  is  the  verse  of  “  Athalie  :”  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  6ne  tirades,  it  is  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  heap  of  useless  epithets  and  broken  met¬ 
aphors.  “  It  is  the  style  of  Voltaire  antici¬ 
pated  ;  for  we  may  call  the  tragedies  of  Vol¬ 
taire  a  completed  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  faults  of  Racine.”  The  choruses,  so 
nniversally  and  uninquiringly  admired,  are  an 
“  inconceivable  luml^r  of  vulgar  and  hollow 
expressions,”  such  as  no  birth-day  ode  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  to-day  would  put  his  name  to. 
Above  all,  Racine  is  convicted  of  sins  against 
— grammar !  ”  Racine,  one  of  the  creators 


of  the  French  language,  can  he  have  made 
mistakes  in  French  ?  Alas  !  yes,  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  facts  will  show.  However,  we 
shall  distinguish  between  cases  where  it  is 
the  language  itself  which  has  changed,  and 
those  where  Racine  has  absolutely  violated 
the  unchangeable  rules  of  grammar.”  For 
example,  the  following  couplet  contains  an 
offence  against  the  grammar  of  all  times  ; 

Avec  la  meme  ardeiir  qu'ei.le  voulut  jadis 
Perdre  en  vous  le  dernier  des  enfants  de  son  fils. 

Or  this  line : 

Armez-vous  dun  courage  et  «f  une  foi  nouvelle — 

where  we  ought  to  read,  ”  d’un  courage  et 
d’une  foi  nouveaux.”  Such  a  sexual  license, 
again,  as  the  next  line  ventures  to  take, 
would  be  allowed,  says  our  critic,  neither  by 
Vaugelas,  nor  by  Despaulere,  nor  by  Lho- 
mond — 

Taniot  u  son  aspect  je  I’ai  vu  [Athalie]  s’iva- 
nuuir. 

To  those  who  accuse  M.  de  Cassagnac  of 
a  restless  obtrusion  of  paradox  and  novelty, 
in  thus  confronting  the  lime-honored  verdict 
of  France  on  its  favorite  poet,  he  answers  by 
the  way,  that  after  all  he  is  giving  expres- 
'  sion  less  to  his  own  judgment  than  to  that 
of  the  seventeenth  century  entire.  For,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  when  this  same 
“Athalie”  was  first  acted,  in  1691,  it  was 
unanimously  pronounced  a  mediocre  produc¬ 
tion,  by  no  means  “  up  to”  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  “  And  yet,  among  its  judges 
were  names  which  are  still  accepted  as  au¬ 
thorities  ;  these  were  men  like  Labruydre, 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  women  like  Ma¬ 
dame  de  86vign6  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  without  reckoning  all  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  a  very  world  of  men  of  wit  and  taste, 
and  without  reckoning  Louis  XIV.,  that  great 
writer  in  an  age  of  great  writers,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  succession  of  Charles  II.”  So  that, 
if  “  Athalie”  has  subsequently  been  lauded 
to  the  skies,  and  if  La  Harpe  has  cancelled 
the  decree  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  ques¬ 
tion  turns  on  a  choice  between  authorities ; 
and  M.  de  Cassagnac  declines  to  consider  bis 
offence  as  a  hanging  matter,  when  he  can 
hale  in,  as  parttceps  eritninis,  every  big  wig, 
male  or  female,  which  diffused  ambrosial 
glories  throughout  the  palmy  stale  of 
F  ranee. 

In  one  of  bis  essays,  M.  de  Cassagnac 
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avows  that  he  would  not  think  of  writinjf 
them  at  all,  if  he  had  only  to  repeat  and 
confirm  current  opinions.  Accordingly,  in 
all  of  them  he  is  more  or  less  a  polemic. 
He  grounds  his  very  right  to  be  heard  on 
the  fact  that  be  has  something  to  say  which 
clashes  with  what  is  commonly  received. 
Writing  about  the  Abbe  Lecordaire,  he  pro¬ 
pounds  and  defends  the  highest  of  high 
church  theories — to  the  logical  as  well  as 
practical  annihilation  of  “civil  power.” 
Writing  about  the  F^tes  of  July,  he  satir¬ 
izes,  as  our  Drummond  might  do,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  them  a  religious  character — 
observing  that  “Sabaolh  means  God  of  bat¬ 
tles,  not  God  of  emeutes.”  Writing  about 
what  he  considers  a  vulgar  error,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  human  heart,  the  eternity  of  the 
moral  sense,  «fec.,  he  brings  all  his  ingenuity 
and  his  reading  to  bear  on  the  other  side. 
When  he  writes  about  Paris,  therefore,  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  not  flatter,  and  wheedle,  j 
and  fawn.  There  are  plenty  to  do  that.  He  | 
adopts  another  tone.  He  comments  on  the  i 
fact,  that  when  the  government  is  not  to  the  ^ 
taste  of  the  Parisians,  they  change  it  out¬ 
right,  and  France  has  to  put  up  with  their 
new  choice  ;  and  be  records,  with  “  afflic-  I 
tion,”  the  historical  truth,  that  the  city  of  I 
Paris,  which  thus  overrides  the  French  na^ 
tionality,  has  never  shown  a  very  fervid  de¬ 
gree  of  patriotism  ;  reminding  her  that,  in  | 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  she  called  in  the 
English,  and  opened  her  gates  to  them  ;  that 
in  1814,  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  much  to  the  astoundment  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  had  said,  on  terminating  his  pro¬ 
digious  French  campaign,  that  a  city  of 
8U0,000  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  entered  in 
its  own  despite;  that,  in  1815,  she  opened 
her  gates  to  the  Prussians ;  and  that  future 
chroniclers  will  tell  how  Paris  has  expelled 
the  Bourbons,  and  restored  them,  by  turns. 
Paris,  be  adds,  has  never  but  once  sustained 
a  siege ;  and  that  was  when  she  held  out 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  with  the  Spaniard 
for  her  ally.  Paris  has  only  put  to  death 
one  king ;  but  then  Paris  has  put  to  death 
nearly  ten  prtvots ;  which  prove  at  least 
how  impartial  she  is  in  her  rage  and  fury. 
And  indeed  the  rage  of  Paris  is,  says  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  something  very  Homeric  and 
thunderous.  Emtutea  are  an  endemic  at 
Paris,  juntas  the  plague  is  at  Cairo;  you 
must  not  be  surprised  when  you  hear  in  the 
air  the  periodical  roll  of  faubourg  thunder  ; 
it  is  usually  about  the  month  of  June  or  July 
that  the  malady  breaks  out,  and  it  com¬ 
monly  lasts  three  days.  Things  have  been 


going  on  in  this  way  these  thousand  years 
past. 

He  revolts  at  the  haughty  contempt  dis¬ 
played  by  the  public  journals  of  Paris  to¬ 
wards  the  rest  of  France.  They  talk,  he 
complains,  of  the  provinces,  much  as  the 
Athenians  used  to  talk  of  Bceotia.  They  give 
to  ministerial  intrigues  an  infinite  superiority 
over  the  interests  of  agriculture,  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  and  provincial  progress.  A  great 
country  is  managed  without  resistance,  and, 
in  order  to  be  the  more  easily  managed,  is 
corrupted,  by  a  city  rife  with  “  turbulent  in¬ 
stincts,”  with  “  atheistic  tendencies,”  —  a 
city  teeming  with  thieves  and  prostitutes, — a 
city  “  choked  up  with  a  population  without 
parallel  in  the  world,  having  more  than  one 
bastard  to  its  every  three  inhabitants,  while 
one-fifth  of  its  denizens  is  born  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  the  half  dies  there.”  Great,  M.  de 
Cassagnac  assures  the  Parisians,  is  his  love 
for  Paris.  But  then,  let  them  know,  he  loves 
far  more  the  simple  champaigns  fertilized  by 
Adour,  and  guarded  by  the  cloud-capt  Pyre¬ 
nees.  There  wit  and  badinage  may  be  scarcer 
than  at  Paris ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
and  home  are  a  little  more  respected.  With 
alarm,  therefore,  he  observes  the  inroads 
made  day  after  day  by  the  poison  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  on  the  constitution  of  the  provinces,  and 
in  a  protesting  apostrophe  upbraids  the  se¬ 
ducer :  “  Most  imprudent  are  thou,  O  Paris, 
as  well  as  ungrateful,  to  poison  the  springs 
from  which  thou  drinkest!  Whence  come 
to  thee  those  orators,  whence  those  poets,  of 
whom  thou  art  so  proud,  but  from  the  prov¬ 
inces  at  which  thougibest?  Nothing  which 
thou  hast  is  thine  own — nothing,  be  it  the 
lofty  or  the  vile,  thy  artists  or  thy  prosti¬ 
tutes  :  both  alike  come  to  thee  from  afar, 
impelled  by  genius  and  by  wretchedness ; 
and  of  the  latter  thou  pollutest  the  bodies, 
of  the  former  the  souls.”  So  one  of  her 
journalists  reproaches  the  capital  apostro¬ 
phized  by  one  of  our  poets  as — 

Paris,  thou  strangest  thing,  of  all  things  strange ; 

Young  beauty,  superannuated  flirt; 

True  to  one  love  alone,  and  that  one  Change; 

Glittering,  yet  grim;  half  diamonds  and  half 
dirt: 

Thou  model  of — two  ruffles  and  no  shirt ! 

Thy  court,  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  life,  a  game  ; 

Worn  out  with  age,  and  yet  by  time  unhurt ; 
Light  without  lustre,  glory  without  fame. 

Earth’s  darkest  picture,  set  in  Earth’s  most  gilded 
frame. 

M.  de  Cassagnac,  it  is  seen,  then,  is  no  favor¬ 
er  of  the  Progress- at-any-price  Party.  Agtun 
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and  again  he  has  his  fling  at  the  revolutions  and 
revolutionists  of  his  native  land,  at  democracy 
and  demagogues, mobs  and  mobocrats.  Prompt¬ 
ly  he  fastens  on  the  saying  of  Lamennais,  that 
whatever  law  is  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  people,  and  does  not  emanate  from  the 
people,  is  null  and  void  :  a  saying  which,  he 
contends,  being  interpreted,  has  this  signiflca- 
tion, — that  for  six  thousand  years  the  world 
has  bad  none  but  monstrous  laws,  since  there 
never  has  existed  in  the  world  a  single  coun¬ 
try  where  the  people,  as  M.  de  Lamennais 
understands  that  term,  have  directly  concur¬ 
red  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws, — and 
that  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  religion 
are  each  a  nullity,  since  they  do  not  emanate 
from  the  people.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
among  the  things  he  takes  the  liberty  to  sa¬ 
tirize.  Count  up  on  your  fingers,  he  says, 
the  great  things  effected  by  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  it  won’t  take  you  long  :  after  all, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  can  only  mean  the 


[Nov,, 

liberty  to  say  a^  that  is  within  our  knowl* 
edge ;  now,  if  we  know  nothing,  we  must 
either  bold  our  tongues,  or  talk  rubbish, — ' 
and  that,  the  latter  alternative,  is  just  what 
France  has  been  doing  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
He  proclaims  himself  one  of  the  faithful  in 
faithless  times,  amid  unbelievers  innumerable 
a  believer.  “There  is  one  thing,”  be  ob¬ 
serves,  “  that  of  itself  and  everywhere  con¬ 
demns  all  so-called  liberal  ideas,  and  it  is, 
that  they  are  essentially  irreligious,  that  is  to 
say,  essentially  immoral,  for  morality  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  religion.”  M.  de  Cassagnac’s 
logic,  as  well  as  his  rhetoric,  is  sometimes 
more  sweeping  than  steadfast,  more  showy 
than  sound.  But  he  is  well  worth  reading, 
by  those  at  least  who  desire  freshness  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  style,  who  are  weary 
of  routine  in  humdrum  criticism,  and  can  put 
up  with  a  deal  of  pugnacity  and  paradox  if 
only  for  the  novelty  and  amusement  of  the 
thing. 


From  the  Dablin  Univeriity  Magaxine. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  INSTINCT. 


In  that  tract  of  time  which  lies  between 
the  ages  of  fable  and  the  epoch  when  the 
blended  civilization  of  Rome  and  Greece  as¬ 
sumed  its  most  gorgeous  aspect,  in  all  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  sciences  which  rest  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  positive  facts  made  no  progress. 
We  cannot  say  they  did  not  exist.  One 
man  opened  the  inquiry,  but  in  this  line  of 
philosophy  that  solitary  individual  had  no 
disciples.  Aristotle,  the  philosopher  we  al¬ 
lude  to,  perused  with  attention  the  habits  of 
brutes,  and  recorded  them  with  care,  and 
classed  them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
a  rode  comparative  physiology.  But  he  bad 
no  followers  in  this  path.  The  sciences  of 
which  be  laid  the  basis,  and  of  which  he 
foresaw  the  results,  were  stifled  by  the 
swarming  luxuriance  of  fable.  In  lieu  of 
observations,  the  most  incredible  and  prepos¬ 
terous  romances  were  massed  together  in 
the  pages,  for  instance,  of  JElian,  Ctesias, 
and  even  Pliny  hioKelf,  philosophers  who 
seem  to  have  swallowed  the  grossest  figments 


without  a  twinge  of  fastidiousness.  It  is 
perfectly  amazing,  and  we  can  only  account 
for  it  by  supposing  in  those  ages  writing 
was  so  rare  and  costly  an  accomplishment, 
that  individuals  who  could  use  the  pen 
deemed  it  unbecoming  to  use  their  eyes.  If 
the  theologians  of  pagan  antiquity  were 
poets,  as  Bacon  observes,  their  naturalists 
were  even  worse.  Animals  that  crowded 
about  their  steps,  and  which  they  could  not 
move  their  eyes  without  seeing,  are  the 
heroes  of  the  most  extravagant  legends. 
The  whole  world  is  metamorphosed  by  su¬ 
perstition.  Truth  is  ignomiiiiously  swept 
out,  and  dreams  substituted  for  reality. 
Writers  stride  forward  from  prodigy  to  prod- 
igy,  with  the  arrogance  and  self-esteem  of 
authors  who  scorn  to  be  observers.  In  the 
presence  of  brute  instinct,  man — the  king  of 
the  creation — abdicates  his  reason,  in  order 
to  endow  the  meanest  animals  with  this  pre¬ 
rogative.  Nothing  is  more  strange.  When 
every  being  in  existence  is  metamorphosed. 
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he  next  proceeds  industriously  to  invent  a 
world  of  impossible  beings,  and  his  childish 
credulity  greedily  believes  in  all  that  his  own 
teeming  fancy  invents.  Finally,  Polytheism 
attributes  prescience  to  brutes — the  power 
of  ascertaining  and  indicating  futurity  ;  and, 
by  way  of  climax  to  this  pile  of  absurdities, 
sublimates  them  into  deities.  It  is,  we  think, 
worthy  of  inquiry,  why  the  inferior  animals 
should  be  thus  humanized  at  once  by  super¬ 
stition,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metem¬ 
psychosis — introduced  into  Greece  by  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  Timffius — the  brute  animals 
are  human  beings  in  an  altered  form.  In 
their  new  shape,  they  preserve  a  recollection 
of  their  former  condition.  They  were  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  philosphers  to  possess  three 
souls — the  sensitive,  rational,  and  vegetative 
soul — corresponding  to  what,  in  recent 
times,  has  b^n  termed  intellectual,  organic, 
and  animal  life.  A  book  was  written  by 
Plutarch,  to  prove  that  animals  possess  rea¬ 
son,  inasmuch  as  the  operations  of  our  boast¬ 
ed  understanding  are  more  liable  to  error 
than  the  mysterious  operations  of  instinct. 
Poets,  and  even  philosophers,  regarded  them 
as  our  earliest  teachers  of  the  useful  arts. 
At  an  early  period  (according  to  Pope) — 

“  To  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake : — 
Go!  from  the  creatures  thy  instruction  take  ; 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets 
yield — 

lipam  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field. 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive : 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

*  *  «  •  « 

Learn  each  small  people’s  genius — policies — 
The  ant’s  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees : 

Ihiw  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
And  anarchy,  without  confusion,  know. 

And  these  forever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain.” 

A  grasshopper,  instructed  by  the  melodi 
ous  teachings  of  the  nightingale,  carried  off 
the  prize  in  the  Pythian  games.  The  charg¬ 
ers  of  the  Sybarites  were  famous  for  pleasing 
manners  and  accomplishments.  They  par¬ 
ticularly  surpassed  in  dancing  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  battle-trumpet  sounded  a 
charge,  and  all  the  Sybarite  cavalry  were 
advancing  at  the  signal,  the  Crotonian  ene¬ 
my  suddenly  struck  up  a  reel,  or  jig,  or 
dancing  tune,  whereupon  the  Sybarite 
chargers,  mistaking  a  battle  for  a  ball,  began 
to  foot  it  featly  to  the  measure,  and  capered. 


and  pranced,  and  tramped,  so  as  to  disorder 
the  ranks,  and  through  love  of  pleasure,  for¬ 
feited  victory. 

Narratives  and  statements  such  as  these 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  tell  them  with  the  grave  air  of 
satisfied  and  undoubting  credulity.  Indeed 
they  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  when 
their  philosophers,  whose  names  were  sym¬ 
bolical  of  wisdom,  recognized  men  in  brutes, 
in  birds,  and  even  in  insects ;  and  when 
beasts  were  assimilated  in  intellect  to  men, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  animals  employed 
!  human  language ;  that  is,  when  reason 
dwelt  in  the  mind,  we  can  readily  suppose  it 
;  spoken  by  the  tongue.  The  narratives  of 
!  the  fabulists  are  only  dramatic  versions  of 
!  universally  accredited  traditions.  That 
I  .I'Esop’s  fox  should  converse  with  the  stork, 
or  that  a  philosophic  discussion  should  be¬ 
guile  the  leisure  of  the  town  rat,  when  visit¬ 
ed  by  an  acquaintance  from  the  country,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  history  itself 
teems*  with  similar  examples.  On  the  fall 
of  Tarquin,  a  dog,  in  the  open  streets,  could 
not  contain  his  political  sentiments,  but  gave 
expression  to  his  republican  opinions  by 
loudly  vociferating  his  congratulations.  When 
Domitian  was  assassinated,  an  observant 
crow,  perched  on  the  capitol,  favored  the 
city  with  its  regicidal  views  by  applauding 
the  murderers.  •*  It’s  a  good  deed,'’  scream¬ 
ed  the  crow  :  “  it  is  right  well  done.”  When 
Otho  oppressed  Rome,  and  Vitellius  threat¬ 
ened  the  wall!*,  the  golden  reins,  to  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  alarmed  city,  droppred  from  the 
hands  of  the  statue  of  Victory,  and  the  oxen, 
in  a  low  tone,  were  overheard  exchanging 
private  opinions  on  public  affairs.  When 
Lepidus  and  Catullus  were  consuls,  a  cock, 
in  the  farm-yard  of  Oalerius,  conversed  like 
a  human  being  ;  and  Pliny,  animadverting 
on  this  fact,  gravely  remarks,  that  ”  speak¬ 
ing  cocks  are  very  rare  in  history.” 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in 
this  superstition  is,  that  while  beasts  are 
adepts  in  the  language  of  men,  it  is  only  in 
exceedingly  rare  cases  that  men  ever  attain 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  beasts. 
All  antiquity  produced  but  five  individuals 
who  reached  this  extraordinary  height  of 
science,  namely — Tiresias,  Helenus,  Cassan¬ 
dra,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Melampus. 
Apollonius  WHS  suddenly  gifted  with  this 
privilege  in  India,  while  manducating  the 
iieart  of  a  dragon  ;  and  serpents  communi¬ 
cated  the  faculty  to  Melampus.  Here  is  the 
story: — The  servants  of  Melampus  found  a 
nest  of  serpents  in  a  hollow  oak,  which,  after 
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killing  the  old  ones,  they  brought  to  Melam- 
pus,  who  ordered  the  young  creatures  to  be 
carefully  brought  up.  When  these  serpents 
reached  maturity,  their  gratitude  for  the 
care  bestowed  on  their  education  caused 
them  one  day,  while  Melampus  was  wrapped 
in  profound  repose,  to  glide  close  to  his  ears 
and  lick  them  repeatedly,  a  process  which 
improved  his  bearing  to  such  exquisite  fine¬ 
ness,  that  he  was  astonished,  on  awaking,  to 
hear  the  brutes  utter  sounds  that  were  quite 
intelligible  to  him. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
zoology  of  antiquity  is  as  fantastic  and  fabu¬ 
lous  as  an  Arabian  tale,  it  must  be  also  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it  is 
perfectly  logical.  For  example:  the  brute 
has  three  souls ;  he  has  consequently  the 
same  faculties  as  man,  and  the  faculties  be¬ 
ing  the  same,  the  passions  must  be  identical. 
Though  modem  science  yields  its  unwilling 
assent  to  the  undoubted  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  material  appetites  and  instincts  of 
man  are  only  too  identical  with  those  of  the 
brute,  yet  it  refuses  to  admit  of  this  analogy 
in  the  moral  sentiments.  A  profound  and 
even  infinite  difference  is  clearly  recognized, 
though  to  define  what  this  difference  consists 
in  is  a  task  of  which  modern  science  is  inca¬ 
pable.  It  knows  and  proclaims,  however, 
that  the  sacred  ray  which  enlightens  and 
warms  man  has  not  reached  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  Now,  antiquity  was  blind  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  To  the  lower  animals  it  attributed 
not  merely  the  passions  which  agitate,  but 
the  moral  sentiments  which  dignify,  and  the 
affections  which  console,  mankind.* **  Rivals 

*  The  poet  Campbell  Beems  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  doctrine  of  antiquity,  when  he  eayi : — 

**  The  deep  affeetiona  of  the  breast, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts, 

Are  not  exclusively  poaecescd 
By  human  hearts 
A  parrot  from  the  Spanish  Main, 

Full  voun^  and  early  caged,  came  o’er 
With  bright  wings  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla’s  shore  : 

To  spicy  groves,  where  he  had  won 
Hu  plumage  of  resplendent  hue — 

His  native  fruits,  and  sky,  and  sun. 

He  bade  adieu. 

For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turf, 

A  heathery  land,  and  misty  sky. 

And  turned  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 
His  golden  eye. 

But  frettM  in  our  climate  cold. 

He  lived  and  chattered  many  a  day. 

Until  with  age,  from  green  and  gold, 

His  wings  grew  gray. 

At  last,  when  blind,  and  seeming  dumb. 

He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more; 

A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla’s  shore : 
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are  found  among  the  beasts  and  birds  for 
the  heroes  of  tragic  passion,  such  as  Phm- 
dra,  Orestes,  Pylades,  iStc.  A  goose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  youth  named  Egius;  and  in  Egypt  a 
tender  passion  was  conceived  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Glauce,  a  female  musician  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  merit  in  the  Court  of  Ptolemy,  by  an 
amorous  ram.  A  sublime  constancy  in 
friendship  has  been  manifested  from  time  to 
time  by  horses,  eagles,  and  dolphins. 

A  young  girl  in  Sestos,  reared  and  fed  an 
eagle,  which,  upon  her  death,  was  inconsol¬ 
able  ;  it  rushed  into  her  funeral  pyre,  and 
perished  upon  her  ashes.  A  dolphin  died 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  This  child  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  on  its  way  to  school,  to  cross  the 
Lucrine  lake  every  day,  which  the  dolphin 
observing,  approached  the  child  and  bore  it 
on  its  back,  safely  depositing  its  burden  on 
the  opposite  shore.  One  day  the  child 
failed  to  appear,  and  the  dolphin  was  seen 
waiting  with  evident  uneasiness.  The  dol¬ 
phin  came  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  but 
the  child  was  dead,  and  the  sympathetic 
fish,  as  if  it  were 

“  A  crime  in  heaven  to  love  too  well,” 


He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech — 

Id  Spanish  speech  the  bird  replied. 
Flapped  round  the  cage  with  joyoua  acreech, 
Dropt  down,  and  died  I” 


sickened  and  perished  of  grief. 

Such  tales  justify  us  in  maintaining  that 
antiquity  assimilated  beasts  to  men.  The 
marvellous  predominates  in  these  facts  : — On 
every  hand  real  creatures  are  strangely  trans¬ 
figured  ;  but  the  unbridled  fancy  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  is  not  satisfied  with  transfiguration.  When 
it  has  described  grasshoppers  that  excelled 
in  mu'ic,  serpents  that  were  profound  lin¬ 
guists,  eagles  that  committed  suicide,  and 
oxen  that  discussed  politics,  it  turns  from 
them  in  disgust  to  delight  its  greedy  credu¬ 
lity  with  monsters  made  up  of  the  discord¬ 
ant  fragments  of  living  types.  Antiquity 
passionately  loved  a  monster,  and  slighted  or 
neglected  existing  animals,  to  conjure  up 
with  eager  avidity  animals  that  could  never 
exist.  The  woods,  mountains,  seas,  and 
even  the  infernal  regions  teem  with  horrible 
and  dreadful  forms — such  as  dragons  with 
enormous  pinions,  winged  horses,  crocottet, 
that  cunningly  lured  woodmen  from  their 
toils  by  calling  them  by  name,  and  enticing 
them  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forests,  where 
they  devoured  them  ;  griffins,  with  sharp 
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snouts;  four  legged  birds,  furnished  with 
lion’s  claws,  and  covered  with  red  feathers  ; 
the  catoblepas,  which  shot  from  its  terrible 
eyes  glances  that  killed  the  most  powerful 
warriors.  The  tnarticorus,  according  to  the 
description  of  Ctesias,  -was  a  strange  jumble 
of  incongruous  parts.  It  had  green  eyes,  a 
scarlet  skin,  a  lion's  body,  three  rows  of 
teeth,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  in  which, 
like  a  hand,  it  brandished  a  javelin.  Ac- 
•cording  to  Pliny,  fishes  with  horses’  heads 
were  often  seen  in  the  Arabian  sea,  out  of 
which  they  crawled  at  night  to  graze  in  the 
fields.  The  backs  of  whales  were  often  seen 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  extent  of  four  acres ;  while  in  the 
waves  of  the  Ganges  enormous  eels,  thirty 
cubits  long,  slowly  rolled  their  vast  volumes. 
The  fleet  of  Alexander  was  met  by  a  shoal  of 
monstrous  tunnies,  which  opposed  it  with 
the  discipline  and  numbers  of  an  army.  The 
Prtetorian  guards  fight  with  sea-serpents, 
and  crimson  the  ocean  with  their  blood  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  paces.  In  the 
centaurs,  the  onocentaurs,  and  the  hippocen- 
taurs,  the  human  shape  is  blended  with  that 
of  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  monkey  and  the 
fish.  ./Eschylus  speaks  of  the  daughters  of 
Phorcys,  who  had  one  common  eye  among 
five  sisters,  an  eye  which  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  apparently  like  a  modern  opera- 
glass.  Snakes  were  seen  curling  on  the 
heads  of  the  Gorgons,  in  lieu  of  ordinary 
locks. 

All  these  monsters,  according  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  reminds  us  of  the  theories  of 
geology,  and  which  was  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  engendered  in  chaos,  anteriorly 
to  the  formation  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
merely  poetry  and  popular  credulity — sci¬ 
ence  itself  attested  their  existence.  Pliny 
saw  a  centaur,  embalmed  in  honey,  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
earliest  Christian  writers,  Justin,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome,  admit  their  existence,  believing 
them  to  be  fallen  angels,  condemned  to  stroll 
through  dismal  solitudes  and  uninhabited 
forests,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

These  hybrid  beings  are  dispersed  In  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  over  the  whole  earth  ;  but 
there  are  creatures  combining  the  limbs  of 
men  with  the  forms  of  beasts,  which  fail  to 
reproduce  their  kind,  or  at  best  give  birth  to 
monsters  of  a  diflferent  nature.  One  of 
these,  termed  the  chimaera,  the  daughter  of 
Echidna,  presented 

“  A  cherub’s  head,  a  serpent  all  the  rest.” 


This  interesting  creature  was  united  to  the 
fierce  and  terrific  Typhon,  to  whom  she  bore 
four  very  anomalous  children,  renowned  for 
an  extravagant  superfluity  of  members — 
such  as  the  hydra  of  Lema  with  a  hundred 
heads ;  the  cerberus  with  fifty  heads ;  and 
another  chimaera  which  had  the  undesirable 
peculiarity  of  possessing  four  feet  and  three 
heads ;  as  well  as  the  dog  of  Geryon, 
slain  by  Hercules,  Ac.  The  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  Theseus,  Beilerophon,  and  Hercules, 
amused  their  lebure  meritoriously,  in 
braining  this  unnecessary  plurality  of  heads, 
just  as  the  solitary  dragons  that  watched  by 
the  fountains  or  haunted  the  forests  of  the 
Celts  were  destroyed  by  the  heroes  of  a 
later  period.  As  paganism  and  the  devil 
were  personified  by  the  dragons  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  legends,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  destructive  carnivora  of  archaic  ages 
(which  retarded  the  progress  or  arrested  the 
foundation  of  civilization)  were  represented 
by  the  monsters  described  above. 

Amid  this  crowd  of  grotesque  monstrosi¬ 
ties  the  phoenix  appears  as  the  type  of 
beauty,  gentleness,  and  grandeur.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  phoenix  is  not  simply  asserted 
by  the  naturalists,  the  very  gravest  histori¬ 
ans  attest  its  existence.  The  appearance  of 
a  phoenix  in  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius, 
and  Vitellius,  or  the  thirty- fourth  year  of 
our  era,  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  an  event 
of  the  first  importance,  and  worthy  of  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  remotest  posterity — ‘‘  Ever^ 
five  hundred  years  the  phoenix,”  says  Taci¬ 
tus,  ”  comes  into  existence,  though  it  is 
true,”  he  adds,  “  some  assign  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years  as  the  true  period.  The 
first  phoenix  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris :  the  second  was  seen  in  the  reign  of 
Amasis ;  and  the  last  under  Ptolemy  III. 
This  last  phoenix,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
feathered  attendants  whom  it  far  outshone 
in  splendor  of  plumage,  took  its  flight  to 
Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,”  The  Roman 
historian  does^ls  the  favor  to  inform  us  that 
”  when  its  time  of  death  approaches,  the 
phoenix  constructs  a  nest  in  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  which  it  inundates  with  a  generative 
principle.  From  this  nest  springs  a  new 
phoenix,  which,  on  attaining  maturity,  takes 
diligent  care  to  perform  the  funeral  lites  of 
its  deceased  parent,  and  exhibits  extraordi¬ 
nary  sagacity  in  accomplibhingits  pious  task. 
It  carries  bundles  of  myrrh  from  great  dis¬ 
tances,  to  accustom  itself  to  bear  burdens, 
and,  when  strong  enough  in  the  wing  takes 
its  deceased  parent  on  its  back,  and  bears  it 
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tbrongh  the  air  to  the  altar  of  the  sun, 
■where,  laying  the  body  down,  it  burns  it 
with  spices.” 

Believed  by  the  people,  and  blazoned  by 
poetry,  and  recorded  by  history,  religion  al¬ 
so  lent  its  sanction  to  these  fables,  while 
painting  and  sculpture  gave  them  universal 
currency.  The  humbler  animals,  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated  when  placed  merely  on  a 
level  with  mortals,  were  advanced  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  internuncios  between  gods  and  human 
beings ;  they  were  oracles  of  the  future,  and 
revealed  the  Divine  will.  The  most  moment¬ 
ous  affairs,  the  armies  and  the  colonies  of  the 
ancients,  were,  in  all  dangerous  and  foreign 
expeditions,  guided  by  birds.  The  dripping 
fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  were  guided  to  safely  by  a  pack 
of  wolves,  and,  in  gratitude,  their  new  city 
was  named  Wolftown.  Egypt  was  indebted 
to  the  same  animal  for  its  safety  from  Ethi¬ 
opian  invasion.  The  sites  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  cities  were  indicated  to  their  found¬ 
ers  by  quadrupeds  or  birds,  as  was  specially 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Rome,  Alba,  and 
Constantinople.  The  lower  animals  were  the 
real  priests  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  in  the 
very  desirable  quality  of  clearness,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  brutes  always  surpasses  that 
of  the  oracles.  Achilles  is  told  by  his  horse, 
without  a  shadow  of  ambiguity,  that  he 
must  die  before  Troy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Forum,  a  patriotic  ox  warns  the  astonished 
people,  bellows  his  threats,  of  the  dangers 
which  environ  the  republic.  '  Ants  are  seen 
bu>ily  engaged  in  conveying  grains  of  corn, 
and  placing  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant 
Midas,  thereby  intimating  the  future  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  sleeping  boy — 

“  They  don't  wear  out  their  time  in  sleeping  and 
play. 

But  gather  up  corn  in  a  sunshiny  day. 

And  for  winter  they  lay  up  their  stores : 

They  manage  their  work  in  such  regular  forms. 
One  would  think  they  foresaw  all  the  frosts  and 
the  storms, 

And  so  brought  their  food  within  doors.” 

Bees  clustered  round  the  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  Plato,  alighted  on  his  lips,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  wisdom,  of  which  bees  are  an 
emblem,  should  one  day  issue  from  his  elo¬ 
quent  lips.  Serpents  climb  up  and  lock  the 
infant  Ko.scius  in  their  folds  ;  and,  in  the 
great  pitched  battles  of  the  Roman  armies, 
eagles  are  seen  hovering  in  the  sky,  as  heralds 
of  victory. 

Mysteries  to  which  men  ore  blind  are 
cleat  ly  perspicuous  to  birds  ;  and  this,  owing 


to  their  elevation  over  terrestrial  things,  the 
great  length  of  their  vision,  the  purity  of 
their  atrial  element,  the  innocency  of  their 
lives,  and  their  power  of  ascending  into  the 
heavens.  The  debates  in  the  councils  of  the 
gods  are  audible  to  birds ;  indeed  augury 
takes  its  name  from  them,  augur  and  augttri- 
um  being,  according  to  Varro,  derived  from 
avium  garritus,  the  chattering  of  the  feath¬ 
ered  race. 

As  polytheism  was  altogether  a  religion  of 
ceremony,  negligent  of  morals  and  void  of 
dogma,  it  consecrated  all  these  dreams,  and 
thus  resigned  the  management  of  most  mag- 
niBcent  empires  to  the  meanest  animals. 

At  Rome  the  consuls  and  emperors  have 
much  less  influence,”  says  Pliny,  “  than  the 
sacred  chickens.  The  peckings  of  domestic 
fowls  are  contemplated  with  awe  and  solici¬ 
tude.  The  proceedings  of  the  magistrates 
are  regulated  according  to  the  caprices  of 
these  fowl.  As  the  chickens  show  an  appe¬ 
tite  or  reluctance  to»feed,  the  magistrates 
open  or  shut  their  houses.  The  legions  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy  when  the  chickens  are  viva¬ 
cious  ;  they  prognosticate  victory,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  commanders  of  the  world.” 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  Romans — the 
deities  of  Olympus  applied  for  information 
to  birds.  Jupiter,  the  master  of  the  universe, 
was  at  one  lime  somewhat  puzzled  to  make 
out  the  precise  centre  of  the  earth  ;  so  he 
engaged  two  eagles  to  fly,  the  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  and  proceed  constant¬ 
ly  forward  until  they  met.  The  eagles 
obeyed,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  being  the 
spot  over  which  they  came  together,  the  an¬ 
cients  believed  Delphi  to  be  the  umbilical 
point,  the  djulmkog  of  the  earth  ;  and  in 
grateful  memory  of  the  meeting  of  the  eagles, 
the  Delphians  placed  two  golden  images  of 
that  bird  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Delphi 
was  to  Greece- what  Meath  was  to  Ireland, 
or  the  Midhyama  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Mid- 
heitn  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Cuzco  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  the  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews. 

To  place  animals  in  temples  and  sol¬ 
emnly  consecrate  them  was  not  enough 
for  Polytheism.  It  raised  them  to  Olympus, 
where  it  a.ssociated  them  with  gods.  The 
eagle,  bearing  thunderbolts  in  its  pounces, 
WHS  alike  the  instrument  of  the  pleasures 
and  of  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter.  Standing 
by  his  throne,  it  was  ever  ready  to  sweep 
forward  with  the  message  of  wrath  or  the 
pledges  of  his  affection.  Polytheism  twi-^ted 
serpents  round  the  caducous  of  Mercury, 
placed  an  owl  on  the  helm  of  Minerva,  fed 
the  horses  of  Olympus  with  ambrosia,  en- 
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dowed  them  with  immortality,  and  extolled 
them  as  more  rapid  than  the  very  gods. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Polytheism,  which 
a  father  of  the  Church  terms  “  the  madness 
of  mankind,"  to  blend  brutes  indiscriminately 
with  deities  ;  it  raised  them  from  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  associates  to  the  dignity  of  gods 
themselves.  Thus  Rome  instituted  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  locust,  and  celebrated  its  festival 
on  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  December, 
the  object  being  to  prevail  on  those  creatures 
to  forbear  destroying  the  harvests  of  Italy. 
Fetishism  seemed  pushed  to  its  utmost  ex¬ 
travagance  by  the  Babylonians  and  Canaan- 
ites,  but  Egypt  really  perfected  the  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  animal  kingdom  furnished  the 
country  of  the  sphynx  with  nearly  all  its  re 
ligious  emblems.  Birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
reptiles  swarmed  in  its  temples,  and  were 
deihed  by  its  priests.  Not  satisBed  with  this, 
Egyptian  imagination  furnished  the  devotees 
of  Egypt  with  what  may  be  termed  "  mon¬ 
ster-gods.”  It  dignified  or  degraded  Anubis 
with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  set  off  Isis  with 
the  head  of  a  cow,  while  Osiris  was  made  to 
look  cunning  and  ridiculous  with  the  head  of 
a  hawk.  Jupiter  Ammon  looks  foolish 
through  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  Saturn  grins 
portentously  with  the  long  snout  of  a  croco¬ 
dile.  Paganism  built  temples  to  house  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  hollowed  ponds  for  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  finny  divinities.  At  Melita  a 
serpent  lay  coiled  within  a  tower  erected  ex¬ 
clusively  for  its  preservation,  while  trains  of 
priests  and  servants  were  seen  everyday  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  lay  flowers  and  honey  on  the  altar 
of  this  reptile. 

The  countless  multitudes  of  Egypt  sadden 
at  once  into  the  deepest  mourning  at  that 
(to  them)  appalling  event — the  death  of  a 
dog,  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  j  rckal.  The  mourn¬ 
ing  nation  embalms  them  with  pious  solici¬ 
tude,  weeps  over  their  inanimate  forms,  con¬ 
veys  them  with  solemn  pomp  into  the  sep¬ 
ulchres  of  royalty,  and  tenderly  places  them 
beside  the  “  buried  majesty"  of  Egypt.  The 
insanity  of  Egypt  having  deified  the  brutes, 
went  a  step  farther — an  awful  step :  men 
pale  and  trembling  in  ligatures  were  dragged 
to  their  shrines  and  solemnly  murdered  be¬ 
fore  the  unintelligent  eyes  of  these  “  mon¬ 
ster  gods,”  fully  justifying  the  remark  of  the 
Stagyrite,  “  man  is  in  many  instances  more 
stupid  and  meaner  than  the  beasts.”  “  Oh ! 
how  vile  must  man  be,”  exclaims  Pascal, 
“when  he  subjects  himself  to  quadrupeds, 
and  adores  brutes  as  deities !” 

The  vileness  which  Pascal  laments,  origi¬ 
nates  in  an  ignorance  which  he  could  not 


remedy.  To  human  investigation  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  brutes  presents  the  most  puzzling 
enigma  in  the  visible  creation,  and  what  man 
cannot  understand,  he  naturally,  if  not  inevi¬ 
tably,  reverences.  Man,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  could  not  answer  the  query  of 
the  poet — 

“  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  flood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempest  to  withstand. 

Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 

Sure  as  Demoirre,  without  rule  or  line? 

Who  bade  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  be¬ 
fore  ? 

Who  calls  the  council  states  the  certain  day  7 
Who  forms  the  phalanx  and  who  points  the 
way  7” 

The  question  was  first  clearly  stated  by 
Montaigne  and  Pereira,  philosophers  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  distinct  schools 
which  divide  the  philosophic  world  at  this 
moment  into  hostile  camps.  One  of  these 
schools,  which  may  easily  trace  its  origin  to 
Pereira,  refuses  intelligence,  or  even  feeling, 
to  lower  animals,  while  feeling,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  even  soul,  are  conceded  to  the 
brutes  by  the  disciples  of  Montaigne.  The 
foremost  champions  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
human  soul  may  be  found  among  those  who 
make  the  souls  of  brutes  material ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  philosophers  who  are 
most  liberal  in  endowing  brutes  with  spiritual 
intelligences,  are  very  niggaidly  and  stingy 
in  allowing  men  any  souls  at  all.  Brutes  are 
considered  by  Pereira  as  insensible  puppets, 
which  some  veiled  hand  jerks  this  way  and 
that ;  and  though  they  utter  cries  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  without  being  sensible  of  either  sor¬ 
row  or  joy ;  and  though  they  eat  they  are 
not  hungry,  though  they  diink  they  are  not 
thirsty.  According  to  these  philosophers, 
animals  do  not  act  from  anything  resembling 
human  knowledge,  but  solely  from  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  organs.  Dei-cartes  admits, 
what  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deny,  that 
brutes  possess  life ;  but  while  he  allows  them 
feeling  he  refuses  them  intelligence.  He 
illustrates  bis  argument  by  comparing  brutes 
to  watches,  which  though  made  exclusively 
of  insensible  machinery,  wheels  and  springs, 
can,  nevertheless,  count  minutes  and  measure 
time  more  accurately  than  men.  “The  Be¬ 
ing  who  made  tliem,”  says  Malcbranche,  ”  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  endowed  brutes  with 
an  organization  which  mechanically  avoids 
destruction  and  danger ;  but  in  reality  they 
fear  nothing  and  desire  nothing.”  The  au- 
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Umatitm  of  animals  was  the  fashionable  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Cartesians  and  Jansenists,  and 
was  at  one  time,  all  the  rage  in  France. 
During  the  last  century  a  swarm  of  books 
was  published  on  the  subject,  which  instead 
of  elucidating  the  matter,  only  rendered  it 
more  obscure.  The  most  unfeigned  aston¬ 
ishment  is  expressed  by  many  of  these  writers 
at  the  marvels  of  instinct,  but  these  are  the 
very  writers  who  are  most  emphatic  in  de¬ 
claring  animals  mere  machines. 

The  followers  of  Descartes,  who  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  animals  were  inferior  to  machines, 
were  opposed  by  the  followers  of  Pereira, 
who  maintained  that  they  were  superior  to 
men.  The  animals  are  endowed  by  these 
philosophers  with  freewill  and  foresight ;  the 
brutes  speak,  laugh,  and  reflect  as  we  do. 
Leibnitz,  after  carefully  balancing  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  men  and  brutes,  hesitates  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  our  species.  He  declares 
that  some  men,  and  no  doubt  himself  among 
the  number,  are  decidedly  superior  to  brutes, 
while  the  difiference  between  certain  stupid 
men  and  certain  intelligent  quadrupeds  is  so 
small,  that  he  doubts  if  any  diflierence  really 
exists,  or  admitting  its  existence,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  on  the  human  side.  He  argues 
for  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  brutes, 
and — 

“  Thinks,  admitted  to  an  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.” 

But  brutes  must  be  gifted  with  conscience, 
knowledge,  and  responsibility  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  another  life ; 


and,  accordingly,  these  attributes  are  freely 
given  them  by  the  naturalist  Bonnet. 

Cuvier,  Buffon,  Locke,  and  Voltaire,  and 
all  the  writers  who  have  endeavored  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  mystery  of  existence  through  the 
medium  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  or  the  study 
of  animal  organization,  have  devoted  medita¬ 
tion  and  investigation  to  what  some  term  the 
intellect,  and  some  the  automatism,  of  the 
lower  animals.  Their  contradictions  are  in¬ 
numerable.  But  the  medium  between  the 
preposterous  extravagance  of  refusing  sensa¬ 
tion  to  the  very  organs  of  the  senses,  and  the 
no  less  ridiculous  theory  which  lodges  an  im¬ 
mortal  spirit  in  a  flea,  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  termed  instinct.  "  But  what  is  instinct  ?” 
asks  Voltaire.  “  It  is  a  *  substantial  power,’ 
it  is  a  ‘plastic  energy.’”  C'est  jenesais 
quoi,  e'est  de  Vinstinct.  The  nature  of  in¬ 
stinct  has  been  often  canvassed  subsequently 
to  this  writer,  but  the  discussion  has  invari¬ 
ably  terminated  in  some  unsatisfactory  defi¬ 
nition,  proving  the  invincible  ignorance  of  man 
on  this  subject,  and  that — 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,  Athena’s  wisest  son. 

All  that  we  know  is,  little  can  be  known.” 

It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  the  solution  of 
which  is  concealed  in  the  mind  of  the  God¬ 
head.  The  unaided  intellect  of  man  will 
never  pierce  it. 

“  What  is  the  mighty  breath,  ye  sages  say. 

That  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard. 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven?  What  but  God, 
Inspiring  God,  who,  boundless  Spirit,  all 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole.'* 


The  Latest  Fashions. — The  fashion  of 
dresses  of  extreme  breadth  has  spread  from 
Paris  to  the  French  provinces.  The  C<mr- 
rier  de  VEure  mentions  an  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence,  occasioned  the  other  day  by  the  cos¬ 
tume.  A  lady,  it  seems,  presented  herself 
at  the  confessional  of  the  cathedral ;  but  pre¬ 
senting  herself  was  not  all  that  was  to  be 
done  ;  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  narrow 
space  reserved  for  the  penitent,  and  to  reach 
the  grating  which  divides  him  or  her  from  the 
priest.  To  do  this  the  dress  submitted  to  ex¬ 


traordinary  efforts,  but  the  whalebone  of  the 
under  dress  was  obstinate,  and,  compressed 
on  one  side,  the  balloon  swelled  out  on  the 
other.  The  dress  persisted  in  its  resistance, 
a  silent  resistance,  scarcely  betrayed  by  the 
rustling  of  the  silk  and  the  little  movements 
of  half-stifled  impatience.  At  last  the  worldly 
toilette  got  the  better  of  the  aspirations 
piety.  Reddened  by  confusion,  the  penitent 
quitted  the  spot  and  left  the  church.  Was 
it  to  change  her  costume  ? 
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There  is  a  well-known  and  often-quoted 
passage  of  Jeffrey’s,  in  which  he  takes  stock 
roughly  of  our  accumulating  literature,  and 
speculates  upon  the  judicious  economy  which 
an  exasperated  posterity  will  have  to  exer¬ 
cise,  in  selecting  its  intellectual  food.  He 
supposes  that  our  children  at  the  — th  remove 
may  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  our  favorites  to  a  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation,  and  bottling  off  the  essence  for  use. 
He  imagines  a  library  of  fractional  parts  of 
standard  poets — just  as  if  some  Charles 
Knight  of  A.D.  2000,  should  publish  “  Two 
minutes  and  a  half  (a-piece)  with  the  best 
Authors !” 

Jeffrey  was  wrong.  The  reading-power 
of  the  race  beats  the  producing  power  by  | 
“  long  chalks and  though  every  five  years 
or  so  has  its  literary  fashion,  the  soul  of  the 
world  is  just,  and  what  is  good,  however  for¬ 
gotten  for  a  time,  is  not  dead  but  sleepetb. 
Fret  not  thyself  therefore  because  an  evil¬ 
doer  like  Dobbs  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  for 
his  little  puppy-dog’s  day  ;  neither  be  thou 
envious  because  Snobbs  has 

- a  third  edition  in  the  press. 

Is  not  the  “  Omnipresence  of  Stupidity,”  by 
Robertulus  Mountflumraery,  in  his  twenty- 
eighth,  and  “  Proverbial  Verbosity,”  by 
Barking  Fupper,  in  its  eighteenth  edition, 
besides  being  published  gorgeously  illus¬ 
trated,  and  also  “  for  the  use  of  Schools  ?” 
Is  it  not  so  ?  We  believe  it  is.  Yet  are  we 
prepared  to  depone  before  any  magistrate  in 
a  “  solemn  and  sincere  Declaration  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  intituled  an  Act 
to  repeal  an  Act,  Ac.,  Ac.,  for  the  better 
prevention  of  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affida¬ 
vits,”  that  we  have  read  Shakspeare  within 
the  week ! 

The  four  names  which,  in  the  eye  of  that 
vague  and  respectable  individual,  the  **  Gen¬ 
eral  Reader,”  stand  for  the  literature  of  our 
own  day,  are  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens, 
Thackeray.  They  have  all  had  the  largest, 
most  intelligent,  most  appreciative  audiences 
that  ever  men  of  letters  were  favored  with, 
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and  they  have  all  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  modern  habits  of  thought  and  of  writing. 
Yet  three  of  the  four  have  lived  to  see  the 
ti(|^  turn,  to  have  arithmetically-minded 
critics  count  over  the  bay-leaves  in  their 
crowns  and  say  “  One  or  two  too  many !” 
Thackeray  is  at  this  moment  at  perihelion, 
and  has  been  praised  by  implication,  if  not 
openly,  at  the  expense  of  dear  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens — too  often,  we  happen  to  think.  Car¬ 
lyle  and  Macaulay  have  both  learned  of  late, 
in  company  with  Russell  and  Palmerston, 
that 

The  presence  of  perpetual  change 
Is  ever  on  the  earth, 

and  also  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
But  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  they 
smash  chimney  ornaments,  or  refuse  reason¬ 
able  sustenance,  when  an  unfavorable  allusion 
is  made  to  their  writings  in  the  public  prints. 
They  are  wiser  and  better  men  for  it,  and 
show  it  to  any  friend  who  may  happen  to  be 
present,  after  which  they  both  laugh  con- 
sumedly  and  talk  of  things  in  general.  This 
statement  is  authorized,  and  contradiction  is 
defied. 

If  the  living  on  this  side  of  the  Styx  take 
!  matters  so  coolly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
I  that  the  literary  population  of  Hades  com¬ 
plain  among  themselves  of  posthumous  neg¬ 
lect  and  mUappreciation.  But  we  think 
the  readers  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  might  show  good  cause  for  complaint. 
It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  revile  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  glorify  exceedingly  the 
Elizabethan  and  Cromwellian  times.  Well, 
I  the  eighteenth  century  was  bad  enough,  we 
dare  say,  but  perhaps  no  worse  than  its 
neighbors,  one  of  whom  happens  to  be  the 
I  nineteenth.  That  will  come  in  for  its  turn  of 
I  abuse  and  misrepresentation  by-and-bye,  and 
critics  like  those  who  now  cry  “  miserable 
expediency”  and  “  desolating  negations” 
when  the  previous  century  is  mentioned,  will 
then  plant  thorns  and  thistles  on  the  grave 
of  this,  saying,  Shoddy  and  Veneer,  Cbico- 
59 
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ry  and  Representative  Institutions  —  thank 
Heaven,  we  ain’t  our  grandfathers  !” 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  respectable  century,  and  produced 
some  decent  fellows  —  one  of  whom  was 
William  Palky,  of  the  good-humored  nose 
and  eyes,  and  the  cocked-hat,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  fishing-rod ;  who  wrote  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  books  ;  and  missed  a  bishop¬ 
ric  because  he  wrote  a  paragraph  about 
])igeons.  Of  him  we  propose  to  discourse  a 
little. 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully  ;  but 
we  mean  what  we  have  written  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness.  The  popular  tendency  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  eighteenth  century  is  about  as  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed  as  the  popular  admi¬ 
ration  of  Carlyle — that  is,  it  is  altogether 
superficial  and  parrot-like.  The  great  crowd 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  admirers  have  never  pene¬ 
trated  beneath  the  surface  of  bis  writings, 
never  got  beyond  his  marvellously  powerful 
and  stirring  style.  If  they  knew  his  real 
“  doctrine,’’  they  would  turn  and  rend  him. 
The  safety  of  a  prophet  such  as  he  is  in  poe¬ 
try  and  enigma.  Propound  his  ideas  in  the 
strict  logical  form  to  the  million  who  swear 
by  him,  and  make  wide  their  phylacteries  of 
his  dark  sayings,  and  you  will  be  voted  an 
idiot,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  subversive  scoun¬ 
drel. 

We  say  this  is  no  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  assert  that  the  mass  of  “  respectable” 
and  “  intelligent”  depredators  of  Paley  knew 
as  much  about  his  writings  as  the  admirers 
of  Carlyle  know  of  his.  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  are  aware  what  Paley ’s 
moralsystem  really  was,  or  understand  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  general  consequences  ?”  “  Oh, ’’says 
one,“  Paley ’s  doctrine  was  that  of  expediency 
— every  schoolboy  knows  that !”  And  opening 
the  Philosophy,  he  lays  bis  finger  upon  that 
obnoxious  toorcf,  and  dismisses  the  subject 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  the 
little  girl  bad  of  Presbyterianism  when  she 
took  the  centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary 
of  that  faith.  Over  and  over  again  are  we 
asked,  when  poor  Paley  is  found  on  our 
reading-stand,  why  we  read  him?  “Who 
reads  Paley  now-o’-days  ?  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Selfish  school  of  Morals — Bundle  him 
oflf  with  Locke,  Condillac,  Hartley,  Priestly, 
and  the  whole  list  of  Sensualist  Philoso¬ 
phers.”  But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  the  only 
reader  who  knows  bis  business.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  in  Paley  such  a  treasury  of 
shrewd  observation,  of  quiet  humor,  of  clear. 


[Nov., 

incisive  logic,  and  of  pellucid  English,  that 
we  must  decline  relegating  him  to  the  lum¬ 
ber-room.  These  are  the  days  of  dogmatism, 
of  “  utterances and  in  the  midst  of  the 
heartiest  enjoyment  of  writers  like  John 
Ruskin,  Francis  Newman,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  we  some¬ 
times  cry  out,  like  the  Scotchmen,  who  lan¬ 
guished  for  “  one  hour  of  Dundee,”  Oh  for 
five 'minutes  of  th6  Syllogism!  Commend 
us  even  to  Barbara, — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  qnoque  prima, 

CcBsare,  Camestres,  Fesiino,  Baroco - 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  way  of  respite  from 
this  eternal  dictation!  Then  Butler  and  Pa¬ 
ley  come  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our 
minds  in  common  gratitude  to  write  a  Raid 
about  them  or  one  of  them.  Let  us  say  a 
little  about  Paley,  as  well  as  about  bis 
works. 

It  has  been  observed — we  remember  see¬ 
ing  the  thing  very  boldly  and  forcibly  put  in 
a  leader  in  the  Examiner  some  years  ago — 
that  no  profession  furnishes  so  large  a  quota 
of  shameful  offenders  against  social  propriety 
as  the  clerical.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  no 
profession  has  furnished  so  many  wits  and 
bon-tivants.  Said  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song, 

Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long ; 

and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally 
followed  by  Protestant  clergymen,  at  least 
as  far  as  wine  is  concerned.  We  have  always 
found  these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of 
connoisseurs  in  all  that  comes  from  the  grape ; 
and  one  of  the  most  vivid  images  in  the  halls 
of  our  memory  is  that  of  a  gray-headed  old 
rector  darning  up  with  indignation  at  the  loss 
of  a  small  case  of  Lachrymoe  Christi,  which 
everybody  but  himself  had  forgotten — it  had 
lain  fifteen  years  in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last 
smothered  in  the  rubbish  of  some  demolished 
houses  in  the  city.  The  old  gentleman,  of 
whom  no  one  had  heard  for  years,  suddenly 
turned  up,  making  affectionate  inquiries  after 
his  half-dozen  of  the  “  warm  south  and 
highly  spiced,  though  somewhat  unsanctified, 
was  the  oration  in  which  be  proceeded  to 
denounce  Metropolitan  Improvements  as  soon 
as  he  found  his  treasure  buried,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  suite  of  offices  over  it  by  way  of  mau¬ 
soleum.  Let  some  one  “  write  a  book,” 
scilicet,  a  Biographical  Gallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known — (  Vixere  know¬ 
ing  fellows  ante  Thomas  Binney) — “how  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.”  Let  us 
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have  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  clerical  jokes, 
beginning  with  the  immortal  pun  Non  Angli, 
ted  Anpeli,  &c.,  and  coming  down  to  the 
best  things  of  Barham  and  Sydney  Smith. 
And  in  the  list,  let  not  William  Paley’s  smart 
sayings  be  forgotten,  nor  his  cheerful  savoir- 
vivre. 

In  Henry’s  “  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy”  William  Paley  is  placed  between 
Ferguson  and  Darwin,  and  close  to  Bentham, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  following  terms  : — 

William  Paley  (born  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1806)  published  his  celebrated  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy  in  1785.  He  agrees  with  Hume  in 
resolving  the  essence  of  virtue  into  utility,  yet  he 
differs  from  him  by  denying  the  existence  of  con¬ 
science  or  of  any  moral  faculty,  considered  either 
as  a  moral  sense,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  rea¬ 
son.  Paley  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
selfish  system,  though  not  in  its  grossest  form. 
The  general  consequences  of  actions  is  the  sole 
criterion  of  their  moral  quality.  Virtue  is  de¬ 
fined  by  him  to  be  **  the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Gnd,  for  the  sake  of 
everlasting  happiness.”  Mackintosh  makes  the 
observation  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  definition 
as  a  proposition.  Taken,  however,  as  a  definition, 
it  involves  the  greatest  consequences ; — among 
others,  that  an  act  even  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  (which,  unless  his  definition  involve  a 
contradiction,  must  be  taken  only  as  a  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion)  is  destitute  of  the  character  of  virtue.  Con¬ 
formably  with  his  principles,  he  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Prudence  and  Virtue,  except 
that  the  former  relates  to  what  we  shall  gain  or 
lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what  we  sh^l  gain 
or  lose  in  the  world  to  come — that  is  to  say,  he 
makes  no  essential  distinction. 

The  ”  popular”  notion  concerning  Paley  is, 
that  he  advocated  ”  expediency”  in  its  gross¬ 
est  form ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  to 
challenge  the  proof  of  this  in  conversation 
with  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  classes,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter.  Any  one  really  acquaintetT'writh  our 
author,  will  know  that  he  is  quite  safe,  in 
any  company,  in  defying  the  production  of  a 
line  which  goes  to  support  this  notion.  But 
the  above  extract  from  a  very  excellent  book, 
probably  represents  pretty  accurately  the 
view  of  Paley’s  moral  system  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  our  intellectual  aristocracy.  Add  to 
these  two  classes  of  opinion  the  knowledge 
which  everybody  possesses,  that  he  said  he 
"  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,” 
that  he  was  fond  of  a  game  at  cards,  and  of 
going  out  a  fishing,  and  that  be  advised  man¬ 
kind  in  general  “never  to  pay  money  till 
they  could  not  help  it,  because  something 
might  happen” — and  you  get  the  received 


vera  effigies  of  William  Paley,  and  it  is  a 
“  very  pretty  picture  as  it  stands.”  Never¬ 
theless,  we  mean  to  try  and  damage  it  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  see  if  we  cannot  grind  colors  for  a 
portrait  better  worth  framing  of  a  man, 
whose  memory  deserves  something  better 
than  slander ;  not  to  say  that  it  claims  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  friends  of  human 
progress. 

William  Paley  belonged,  as  to  morale,  to 
the  class  of  men  in  which  Franklin,  and 
William  Hutton  of  Birmingham,  are  leading 
types.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strongly-marked, 
biliary-lymphatic-nervous  temperament,  with 
firmly-closed  lips — prononce  nose,  broad  at 
the  “  root” — a  steady  eye — and  a  strong 
frame  not  liable  to  inflammatory  disease  of  a 
rapidly-fatal  kind.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
indolent,  but  was  capable  of  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  good-humored,  but  not  good-tempered ; 
and,  like  the  two  type  men  we  have  named, 
and  nearly  all  men  referable  to  that  type, 
fond  of  mechanics.  His  morale,  like  that  of 
Hutton  and  Franklin,  was  sound,  but  not  ele¬ 
vated  ;  strong,  but  not  delicate ;  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  crockery- ware  conscientiousness  was 
his,  but  it  had  neither  the  polish  nor  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  porcelain  article.  According  to 
his  own .  measure,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  day  and  generation,  he  must  be  judged, 
and  not  by  any  superfine  transcendental 
standard. 

His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  keen  and  vigorous  intellect ;  his  father  by 
no  means  deficient,  and  quite  far-sighted 
enough  to  prophesy  the  future  eminence  of 
his  son.  The  cold,  easy,  lymphatic  character 
of  both  father  and  son  appears  amusingly  in 
this  anecdote : — 

He  proceeded  to  the  University  on  horseback, 
in  company  with  his  father ;  and  in  after  life  he 
thus  described  the  disasters  that  befell  him  on  the 
way.  ”  I  never  was  a  good  horseman,”  said  he; 
“and  when  I  followed  my  father  on  a  pony  of  my 
own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off 
seven  times.  I  was  lighter  than  I  am  now,  and 
my  falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious.  My  father, 
on  hearing  a  thnmp,  would  turn  his  bead  half 
aside,  and  say,  *  Take  care  of  thy  money,  lad.’” 

Does  not  this  read  exactly  like  a  pa.ssage 
from  William  Hutton  or  from  Franklin  ?  It 
is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Paley’s 
lazy-familiar  style,  the  style  in  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  not  under  any  particular 
stimulus — the  natural  style,  in  fact,  of  a  lym¬ 
phatic  man.  Have  not  our  readers  noticed 
that  when  their  energies  have  been  reduced 
by  illness  they  have  found  themselves  apt 
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ry  and  Representative  Institutions  —  thank 
Heaven,  we  ain’t  our  grandfathers  !” 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  respectable  century,  and  produced 
some  decent  fellows  —  one  of  whom  was 
William  Palsy,  of  the  good-humored  nose 
and  eyes,  and  the  cocked-hat,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  fishing-rod  ;  who  wrote  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  books  ;  and  missed  a  bishop¬ 
ric  because  he  wrote  a  paragraph  about 
])igeons.  Of  him  we  propose  to  discourse  a 
little. 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully  ;  but 
we  mean  what  we  have  written  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness.  The  popular  tendency  to  deive- 
ciate  the  eighteenth  century  is  about  as  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed  as  the  popular  admi¬ 
ration  of  Carlyle — that  is,  it  is  altogether 
superficial  and  parrot-like.  The  great  crowd 
of  Mr,  Carlyle’s  admirers  have  never  pene¬ 
trated  beneath  the  surface  of  his  writings, 
never  got  beyond  his  marvellously  powerful 
and  stirring  style.  If  they  knew  his  real 
“  doctrine,’’ they  would  turn  and  rend  him. 
The  safety  of  a  prophet  such  as  he  is  in  poe¬ 
try  and  enigma.  Propound  his  ideas  in  the 
strict  logical  form  to  the  million  who  swear 
by  him,  and  make  wide  their  phylacteries  of 
his  dark  sayings,  and  you  will  be  voted  an 
idiot,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  subversive  scoun¬ 
drel. 

We  say  this  is  no  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  assert  that  the  mass  of  "  respectable” 
and  “  intelligent”  depredators  of  Paley  knew 
as  much  about  his  writings  as  the  admirers 
of  Carlyle  know  of  his.  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  are  aware  what  Paley ’s 
moralsystem  really  was,  or  understand  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  general  consequences  ?”  “  Oh,’'8ay8 
one,"  Paley’s  doctrine  was  that  of  expediency 
— every  schoolboy  knows  that  1”  And  opening 
the  Philosophy,  he  lays  his  finger  upon  that 
obnoxious  word,  and  dismisses  the  subject 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  the 
little  girl  bad  of  Presbyterianism  when  she 
took  the  centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary 
of  that  faith.  Over  and  over  again  are  we 
asked,  when  poor  Paley  is  found  on  our 
reading-stand,  why  we  read  him  ?  "  Who 

reads  Paley  now-o’-days  ?  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Selfish  school  oi  Morals — Bundle  him 
off  with  Locke,  Condillac,  Hartley,  Priestly, 
and  the  whole  list  of  Sensualist  Philoso¬ 
phers.”  But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  the  only 
reader  who  knows  bis  business.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  in  Paley  such  a  treasury  of 
shrewd  observation,  of  quiet  humor,  of  clear. 


incisive  logic,  and  of  pellucid  English,  that 
we  must  decline  relegating  him  to  the  lum¬ 
ber-room.  These  are  the  days  of  dogmatism, 
of  "  utterances and  in  the  midst  of  the 
heartiest  enjoyment  of  writers  like  John 
Ruskin,  Francis  Newman,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  we  some¬ 
times  cry  out,  like  the  Scotchmen,  who  lan¬ 
guished  for  "  one  hour  of  Dundee,”  Oh  for 
five ’minutes  of  th6  Syllogism!  Commend 
us  even  to  Barbara, — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  qnnque  prima, 

CcBaare,  Camcstrea,  Festino,  Baroco - 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  way  of  respite  from 
this  eternal  dictation!  Then  Butler  and  Pa¬ 
ley  come  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our 
minds  in  common  gratitude  to  write  a  Raid 
about  them  or  one  of  them.  Let  us  say  a 
little  about  Paley,  as  well  as  about  bis 
works. 

It  has  been  observed — we  remember  see¬ 
ing  the  thing  very  boldly  and  forcibly  put  in 
a  leader  in  the  Examiner  some  years  ago — 
that  no  profession  furnishes  so  large  a  quota 
of  shameful  offenders  against  social  propriety 
as  the  clerical.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  no 
profession  has  furnished  so  many  wits  and 
bon-civante.  Said  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song, 

Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long ; 

and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally 
followed  by  Protestant  clergymen,  at  least 
as  far  as  wine  is  concerned.  We  have  always 
found  these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of 
connoisseurs  in  all  that  comes  from  the  grape ; 
and  one  of  the  most  vivid  images  in  the  halls 
of  our  memory  is  that  of  a  gray-headed  old 
rector  darning  up  with  indignation  at  the  loss 
of  a  small  case  of  Lachryma  Christi,  which 
everybody  but  himself  had  forgotten — it  had 
lain  fifteen  years  in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last 
smothered  in  the  rubbish  of  some  demolished 
houses  in  the  city.  The  old  gentleman,  of 
whom  no  one  had  heard  for  years,  suddenly 
turned  up,  making  affectionate  inquiries  after 
his  half-dozen  of  the  “  warm  south  and 
highly  spiced,  though  somewhat  unsanctified, 
was  the  oration  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
denounce  Metropolitan  Improvements  as  soon 
as  he  found  his  treasure  buried,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  suite  of  offices  over  it  by  way  of  mau¬ 
soleum.  Let  some  one  “  write  a  book,” 
scilicet,  a  Biographical  Gallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known — (  Vixere  know¬ 
ing  fellows  ante  Thomas  Binney) — "how  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.”  Let  us 
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have  a  catalogue  ratsonnee  of  clerical  jokes, 
beginning  with  the  immortal  pun  iVbn  Angli, 
$td  Angeli^  (kc.,  and  coming  down  to  the 
best  things  of  Barham  and  Sydney  Smith. 
And  in  the  list,  let  not  William  Paley’s  smart 
sayings  be  forgotten,  nor  his  cheerful  tavoir- 
vivre. 

In  Henry’s  “  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy”  William  Paley  is  placed  between 
Ferguson  and  Darwin,  and  close  to  Bentbam, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  following  terms  : — 

William  Palet  (born  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1805)  published  his  celebrated  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy  in  1785.  He  agrees  with  Hume  in 
resolving  the  essence  of  virtue  into  utility,  yet  he 
differs  from  him  by  denying  the  existence  of  con- 
acienee  or  of  any  moral  faculty,  considered  either 
as  a  moral  sense,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  rea> 
son.  Paley  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
selfish  system,  though  not  in  its  grossest  form. 
The  general  consequences  of  actions  is  the  sole 
criterion  of  their  moral  quality.  Virtue  is  de¬ 
fined  by  him  to  be  **the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of 
everlasting  happiness.”  Mackintosh  makes  the 
observation  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  definition 
as  a  proposition.  Taken,  however,  as  a  definition, 
it  involves  the  greatest  consequences ; — among 
others,  that  an  act  even  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  (which,  unless  his  definition  involve  a 
contradiction,  must  be  taken  only  as  a  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion)  is  destitute  of  the  character  of  virtue.  Con¬ 
formably  with  his  principles,  he  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Prudence  and  Virtue,  except 
that  the  former  relates  to  what  we  shall  gain  or 
lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what  we  shdl  gain 
or  lose  in  the  world  to  come — that  is  to  say,  he 
makes  no  essential  distinction. 

The  "  popular”  notion  concerning  Paley  is, 
that  he  advocated  ”  expediency”  in  its  gross¬ 
est  form ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  to 
challenge  the  proof  of  this  in  conversation 
with  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  classes,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter.  Any  one  really  acquaintecT^ith  our 
author,  will  know  that  be  is  quite  safe,  in 
any  company,  in  defying  the  production  of  a 
line  which  goes  to  support  this  notion.  But 
the  above  extract  from  a  very  excellent  book, 
probably  represents  pretty  accurately  the 
view  of  Paley’s  moral  system  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  our  intellectual  aristocracy.  Add  to 
these  two  classes  of  opinion  the  knowledge 
which  everybody  possesses,  that  he  said  he 
“  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,” 
that  he  was  fond  of  a  game  at  cards,  and  of 
going  out  a  fishing,  and  that  be  advised  man¬ 
kind  in  general  “never  to  pay  money  till 
they  could  not  help  it,  because  something 
might  happen” — and  you  get  the  received 


vfra  effigies  of  William  Paley,  and  it  is  a 
“  very  pretty  picture  as  it  stands.”  Never¬ 
theless,  we  mean  to  try  and  damage  it  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  see  if  we  cannot  grind  colors  for  a 
portrait  better  worth  framing  of  a  man, 
whose  memory  deserves  something  better 
than  slander ;  not  to  say  that  it  claims  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  friends  of  human 
progress. 

William  Paley  belonged,  as  to  morale,  to 
the  class  of  men  in  which  Franklin,  and 
William  Hutton  of  Birmingham,  are  leading 
types.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strongly-marked, 
biliary-lymphalic-nervous  temperament,  with 
firmly-closed  lips — prononce  nose,  broad  at 
the  “  root” — a  steady  eye — and  a  strong 
frame  not  liable  to  inflammatory  disease  of  a 
rapidly-fatal  kind.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
indolent,  but  was  capable  of  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  good-humored,  but  not  good-tempered ; 
and,  like  the  two  type  men  we  have  named, 
and  nearly  all  men  referable  to  that  type, 
fond  of  mechanics.  His  morale,  like  that  of 
Hutton  and  Franklin,  was  sound,  but  not  ele¬ 
vated  ;  strong,  but  not  delicate ;  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  crockery- ware  conscientiousness  was 
his,  but  it  had  neither  the  polish  nor  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  porcelain  article.  According  to 
his  own .  measure,  and  the  circumstances  of 
bis  day  and  generation,  he  must  be  judged, 
and  not  by  any  superfine  transcendental 
standard. 

His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  keen  and  vigorous  intellect ;  his  father  by 
no  means  deficient,  and  quite  far-sighted 
enough  to  prophesy  the  future  eminence  of 
his  son.  The  cold,  easy,  lymphatic  character 
of  both  father  and  son  appears  amusingly  in 
this  anecdote : — 

He  proceeded  to  the  University  on  horseback, 
in  company  with  his  father ;  and  in  after  life  he 
thus  described  the  disasters  that  befell  him  on  the 
way.  ”  I  never  was  a  good  horseman,”  said  he; 
“and  when  I  followed  my  father  on  a  pony  of  my 
own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off 
seven  times.  I  was  lighter  than  I  am  now,  and 
my  falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious.  My  father, 
on  hearing  a  thump,  would  turn  his  bead  half 
aside,  and  say,  ‘  Take  care  of  thy  money,  lad.’” 

Does  not  this  read  exactly  like  a  passage 
from  William  Hutton  or  from  Franklin  ?  It 
is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Paley’s 
lazy-familiar  style,  the  style  in  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  not  under  any  particular 
stimulus — the  natural  style,  in  fact,  of  a  lym¬ 
phatic  man.  Have  not  our  readers  noticed 
that  when  their  energies  have  been  reduced 
by  illness  they  have  found  themselves  apt  to 
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make  short  sentences  and  “  point  high’'  as  it 
is  called  ? 

Though  not  active  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
pastimes  of  boyhood,  young  Paley  was  so 
cheerful  a  companion,  and  so  full  of  dry 
drollery,  that  be  was  a  great  favorite  at 
school.  There,  he  did  what  other  smart 
boys  have  done,  introduced  legal  forms  into 
some  of  the  games,  and  presided  himself 
over  mock  tribnnals;  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  without  a  special  interest  in  his  case, 
because  it  pointed  to  a  forensic  bent.  In  the 
accounts  of  his  college  career  we  get  the  lym¬ 
phatic  element  again  in  two  of  its  most  com¬ 
mon  indications — slovenlinest  and  vngainli- 
nesf  : — 

The  hilarity  and  drollery  which  Mr.  Paley  had 
manifested  at  school,  did  not  desert  him  at  the 
University.  Thus  his  company  was  much  sought, 
and  the  curobrousness  of  his  manner  and  the 
general  slovenliness  of  his  apparel  perhaps  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocularity. 
....  When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  a  style  of 
dress  very  different  from  his  ordinary  habiliments. 
He  exhibited  his  hair  full-dressed,  witli  a  deep* 
ruffled  shirt,  and  new  silk-stockings.  ....  What¬ 
ever  might  be  his  assiduity  in  those  studies  which 
the  discipline  of  the  University  required,  he  had 
little  of  the  appearance,  and  none  of  the  affecta¬ 
tion,  of  a  bard  student.  His  room  was  the  com- 
■BOB  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ; 
and  during  the  first  period  of  his  nndergraduate- 
ahip  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  bed  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  he  was  much 
in  company  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
many  wondered  how  he  found  leisure  for  making 
the  requisite  accession  to  bis  literary  stores. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  often  your 
humorous  fellow  is  awkward  or  a  sloven.  A 
friend  of  Sydney  Smith — and  he,  too,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  type  we  have  named — used  to 
say,  “  Smith,  yon  always  remind  me  of  an 
Athenian  carter.'*  The  truth  is,  the  very 
same  lymphatic  vit  inertia  which  leads  to 
inattention  to  such  trifles  as  externals,  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  drollery  of  what  such 
individuals  say.  It  is  rarely  that  a  dry 
humorist  is  eaten  up  with  activity.  But  it  is 
reducing  poor  Paley  to  the  level  of  Paul 
Bedford  to  say,  as  is  said  above,  that  the 

cumbrousness  of  his  manner,  <kc.,  <bc.,  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  eflfect  of  his  jocu¬ 
larity.”  It  is  not  the  “  cumbrousness,  &o.,”' 
BO  much  as  the  quietness  and  apparent  un¬ 
consciousness  that  makes  dry  humor.  How¬ 
ever,  Paley  evidently  knew  the  importance 
of  what  ^m  Slick  calls  “  the  becomins 
for  b  it  not  written  that  he  “  surprised  the 
spectators”  in  the  schools,  by  “hair  full- 


dressed,  deep-ruffled  shirt,  and  new  (!)  silk- 
stockings  ?” 

We  hope  our  readers,  who  may  not  before 
have  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  Paley, 
as  told  by  himself,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
we  have  always  done  and  still  do: — 

I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergraduate- 
ship  happily,  but  unpr^tably.  I  was  constantly 
in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle 
anti  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the 
the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bed.side, 
and  said.  “  Haley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a 
d — d  fool  you  are.  I  could  do  nothing  probably 
were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  you 
can  do  everything,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have 
had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account 
of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly 
to  inform  you  that,  if  you  persist  in  your  indo¬ 
lence,  I  must  renounce  your  society.”  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in 
bed  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan. 

I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every 
evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  lighted  by  my¬ 
self.  I  arose  at  five ;  read  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  re¬ 
quired,  allotting  to  each  portion  of  time  its  pecu¬ 
liar  branch  of  study  ;  and  just  before  the  closing 
of  the  gates  (nine  o’clock)  1  went  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon 
a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.  And 
thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor’s  degree,  1  became 
Senior  VV  rangier. 

Delicious ! — “  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I” - What?  In¬ 

stantly  rose,  seized  my  memorandum  book, 
and  wrote  out  a  pledge,  signed  with  my  own 
blood,  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  ?  No¬ 
thing  of  the  sort!  “That — I  lay  in  bed 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my  plan!” 
This  is  the  lymphatic  man’s  way  of  doing  a 
piece  of  business  on  which  his  fortunes 
turned.  It  reminds  us  of  Nunez,  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  bidding  the  Muses  that  “  eternal  adieu” 
in  a  copy  of  verses  ;  or  of  the  man  who  said 
he  wouldn’t  swear  any  more,  d — d  if  he 
would !  But  the  best  is  to  come.  He  al¬ 
lotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its  peculiar 
branch  of  study,  and  constantly  regaled,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  p.  m.,  on  a  dose  of  milk 
punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  “  And  thus” — 
Well,  “  and  thus,”  he  spent  his  days  jollily 
as  well  as  industriously,  and  grew  stout? 
Not  exactly.  “  Thus"  (by  means  of  said 
chop  and  milk-punch)  be  “  became  Senior 
Wrangler!”  Henceforth,  let  no  man  tell  us 
a  royal  road  to  learning  is  lacking.  To  be- 
I  come  Senior  Wrangler  by  means  of  this 
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comfortable,  not  to  say  exhilaratinsr  diet,  is 
as  nice  as  learning  German  by  partaking  of 
the  renovrned  saui^age  of  Vaterland. 

Our  object  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of 
Paley’s  life,  but  to  present  him  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader  in  hU  true  colors.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  say  that  he  became  tutor  of  j 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  that  he  was  I 
“presented”  with  this  rectory,  and  “col¬ 
lated”  to  that,  and  eventually  made  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Nor  that  after  being  made 
sub-dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  be  received  a  “  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement” : — 

When  Mr.  Palev  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  Con¬ 
do  ad  Cterum  which  tie  preached  on  the  occasion, 
he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  prnjugtu, 
ffrofugm,  which  was  noticed  by  one  of  (he  Uni¬ 
versity  wits  in  the  following  epigram  : — 

“  Italiam  faXo  profugus  Lamnia  rent/ 

Lttora. 

Errat  Virgiliaa  forte  pro/iigue  erat.’' 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  “Mr. 
Paley”  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating  | 
“  epigram”  from  “  one  of  the  wits  of  the  ' 
University.”  He  became  the  father  of  four  : 
sons  and  four  daughters,  and  actually  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time.  His  preferments  were 
of  sufficient  value  to  place  him  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  position,  and  he  continued  to  take  life 
easily,  though  neither  idly  nor  un profitably. 
For  when  he  left  Dalston,  in  Cumberland, 
for  the  benefice  of  Stanwiz,  near  Carlisle,  he 
gave  these  very  practical  reasons  for  the 
measure:  — 

“  First,”  said  he,  “  it  saved  me  double  house¬ 
keeping,  as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  of  my  house  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was 
fifty  pounds  a  year  more  in  value ;  and,  thirdly, 

I  began  to  find  my  »toek  (f  termonM  coming  over 
again  rather  too  faetP 

We  can  conceive  Sydney  Smith  assigning 
just  such  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good- 
humored  man,  with  much  tavoir-vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 


women  for  a  length  of  time  without  either 
the  actual  presence  or  the  imminence  of  pas¬ 
sion,  generally  points  to  something  sterling 
and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let  us 
look  again.  We  discover  that,  ^'having  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  represented  tithes  as 
injurious  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  he 
granted  his  own  parishioners  a  lease  of  the 
tithes  for  life and  that,  “  though  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  land  was  considerably  augmented  in 
price  soon  after  this  period,  and  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  general  experienced  an 
j  extraordinary  advance,  the  growing  prosperity 
I  of  his  parishioners  and  tenants  was  a  source 
i  of  unfeigned  delight  to  Dr.  Paley,  who  never 
j  regretted  the  opportunities  of  gain  which  he 
had  lost  and  by  which  they  had  been  en- 
\  riched."  When  we  remember  that  he  was 
,  the  first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to 
I  suggest  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  black  races  by  colonizing  Africa  with 
I  liberated  slaves,  and  that  he  condemned 
i  slavery  in  his  “  Philosophy,”  in  a  manner 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  its  decay  ;  when 
we  turnover  his  “  Natural  Theology,”  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  written  amidst 
the  severest  bodily  suffering,  feel  our  hearts 
warm  at  his  sympathy  with  happy  life,  and 
his  evident  zest  in  speaking  of  the  goodness 
of  Almighty  God  ;  when,  in  the  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  we  observe  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  has  treated  of  all  that  relates  to 
women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor  (see 
passim  the  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Bounty), 
we  begin  to  say — Here  is  a  man  we  can  love, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  ele¬ 
vation  of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  loving 
I  him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  he  was  not 
beloved  of  William  Pitt  and  the  third  George, 
who  refused  to  listen  when  Paley  was  named 
as  well-deserving  a  mitre.  “  What — what — 
what?”  said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant 
monarch — “What?  Pigeon  Paley  ?  No — 
no — no  !”  and  Pigeon  Paley  never  became  a 
bishop.  We  quote  the  immortal  “  pigeon” 
I  passage,  'together  with  the  sly  thrust  with 
which  the  next  chapter  begins : — 

OF  BELATIVK  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE  DETEBMIXAT*. 

Chap.  I. — Or  Property. 


Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law  ;  when 
we  find  that  “  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss 
Dobinson,  of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  worth  he  had 
long  known,”  we  begin  to  see  more  of  the 
man.  We  think  of  Cowper’s  connection  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Miss  Perowne,  and  are  re¬ 
minded  that  this  power  in  men  of  attaching 


If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
of  corn  :  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where 
and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it 
wanted  and  no  more)  yon  should  see  ninety-nine 

*  We  could  earnestly  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
young  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  Book  IIL, 
of  the  “  Moral  Philoeophy  of  Relative  Duties  which, 
result  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Sexes.” 
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of  them  gntherinff  all  they  got  into  a  heap ;  re- 
serving  nothing  for  themaelves  but  the  chaff  and 
refuse ;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the 
weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock  ;  sit¬ 
ting  round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst 
this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and 
wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  flying  upon  it  ana  tearing  it  to  pieces  :  if 
you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
tlian  what  is  every  day  practiced  among  men. 
Among  men,  yon  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toiling 
and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for 
one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a 
madman,  or  a  fool ;)  getting  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves  all  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
the  provision  which  their  own  industry  produces ; 
looking  quietly  on  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labor  spent  or  spoiled,  and  if  one  of  the 
number  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the 
others  joining  against  him  and  hanging  him  for 
the  theft 

Chap.  II. — ^The  Use  or  the  Ikstitutios  of 
Pbopertt. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advan¬ 
tages  to  account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the 
view  of  it  above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  un¬ 
natural. 

George  III.  reminds  us  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation.  Incidentally,  we  have  Paley’s  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.  Bishop  Law  publishes  some 
“  Considerations”  on  the  propriety  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  signature  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  To  one  of  the  Replies  to  this 
paper,  Paley  printed  an  Answer,  over  which 
we  have  clapped  our  hands  in  uproarious 
enjoyment  a  hundred  times,  so  full  is  it  of 
sly  humor,  while  the  logic  and  the  style  are 
as  clear  as  the  clearest  meadow-brook : — 

The  next,  the  strangest,  the  only  tolerable  plea 
for  “Subscription”  is,  “  that  all  sorts  of  pestilent 
heresies  might  be  taught  from  the  pulpit,  if  no 
auch  restraint  as  this  was  laid  upon  the  preacher.” 
....  We  will  here  only  take  notice  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  expedient  suggested  in  the  “  Considera¬ 
tions,”  and  which  has  often,  indeed,  elsewhere 
been  proposed — namely,  that  the  Church,  instead 
of  requiring  subscription  beforehand  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  to  any  other  articles  of  faith,  might  cen¬ 
sure  her  clergy  afterwards,  if  they  opposed  or  vil- 
lified  them  in  their  preaching.  The  advantage  of 
which  scheme  above  the  present  is  manifest,  if  it 
were  only  for  this  reason,  that  you  distress  and 
corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  you  would 
ever  have  occasion  to  punish.  Our  author  never¬ 
theless  is  ”  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  much 
better  to  take  proper  precautions  beforehand.” 
He  most,  with  all  his  “  humility,”  know  that  when 
it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  precautions  of 
the  Prt$s,  by  subjecting  authors  to  an  imprima¬ 


tur  before  publication,  instead  of  punishment  af¬ 
ter  it,  the  proposal  has  been  resented  as  an  open 
attack  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  common  sense  and  spirit  of  the  nation  could 
see  and  feel  this  distinction,  and  the  importance 
of  it,  in  the  case  of  publishers ;  and  why  preach¬ 
ers  should  be  lelt  in  a  worse  situation  it  is  not 

very  easy  to  see . The  exclusion  of  Papists 

is  a  separate  consideration.  The  laws  against 
Popery,  as  far  as  they  are  justifiable,  proceed 
upon  principles  with  which  the  Author  of  the 
“Considerations”  has  nothing  to  do.  Where, 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  country, 
attachments  and  dispositions  hostile  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  State  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  encumbrances  and  restraints  upon 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  such  opinions. 
Where  a  great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order 
of  men  are  enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  you 
have  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  are  not 
so,  it  is  right,  perhaps,  to  fence  the  whole  order 
out  of  vour  civil  and  religious  establishments  ;  it 
is  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence  and  of  extreme 
necessity.  But  even  this  is  not  on  account  of  the 
religious  opinions  themselves,  butas  they  are  prob- 
abl  3  marks,  and  the  only  marks  you  have, of  designs 
and  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to  disarm. 

1  would  observe,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  this 
connection  between  the  civil  and  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Papists  is  dissolved,  in  the  same 
proportion  ought  the  State  to  mitigate  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are 

subject . If  we  complain  of  severities,  of 

pains  and  penalties,  the  answerer  “  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  whom  or  what  we  mean ,”  and  lest  his 
reader  should,  by  a  figure  extremely  well  known 
in  the  craft  of  controversy,  he  proposes  a  string 
of  questions  in  ike  person  of  his  adversary,  to 
which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and  definitive 
“  No.”  We  will  take  a  method,  not  altogether  so 
compendious,  but  we  trust  somewhat  more  satis¬ 
factory.  We  will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and 
let  the  Church  and  tkate  answer  for  themselves. 

. This  our  author  calls  the  Magistrate’s 

“  judging  for  himself,  and  exercising  the  same 
right  as  all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.”  For  the  reasonableness  of  it,  however, 
he  has  nothing  to  offer,  but  that  it  “  is  no  more 
than  what  other  Churches,  Popish,  (too,  to 
strengthen  the  argument,)  as  well  as  Protestant,” 
have  done  before.  He  might  have  added,  seeing 
“  custom”  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  has 
been  “  customary,”  too,  from  early  ages,  for 
Christians  to  burn  each  other  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  some  points  of  faith,  and  for  difference 

of  practice  in  some  points  of  ceremony . 

What  would  any  man  in  hi»  wits  think  of  this 
other  argument  i/,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  they  were 
to  make  a  law  that  none  but  red-haired  people  should 
be  admitted  into  orders,  or  even  into  churches. 

We  commend  this  paper  of  Paley’s  to  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  In  the  main,  the  battle 
of  religious  liberty  is  now  won,  but  that  need 
not  diminish  the  interest  with  which  we  read 
what  was  written  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
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when,  to  use  Paley’s  own  words,  “  he  who 
attacked  a  flourishing  establishment  wrote 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck.” 

If  some  readers  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  follow  us  thus  far,  are  beginning 
to  say  that  Paley  was  not  the  roan  they  have 
hitherto  taken  him  for,  we  beg  their  atten¬ 
tion  yet  a  little  while  to  further  disclosures. 
Was  there  not,  we  ask,  a  fund  of  genuine 
piety  in  the  man  who  could,  in  his  time  and 
position,  thus  boldly,  equitably,  tenderly 
preach  and  teach  of  “  the  people  called 
Methodists”  ?  The  passage  is  from  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  Seriouanets  in  religion : — 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes  is  in 
jests  and  raillery  upqn  the  opinions,  or  the  pecu¬ 
liarities,  or  the  persons  of  men  of  particular  sects, 
or  who  bear  particular  names ;  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  more  serious  than  ourselves.  And 
of  late  this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly  help  calling  it 
profane,  humor  has  been  directed  chiefly  against 
the  followers  of  Methodism.  But  against  whom¬ 
soever  it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad 
eflfects,  both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer, 
which  we  have  noticed  ;  and,  as  in  other  instances, 
BO  in  this,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  very  much 
misplaced.  In  the  first  place,  were  the  doctrines 
and  sentiments  of  those  who  bear  this  name  ever 
so  foolish  and  extravagant  (/  do  not  my  (hat  they 
are  either),  this  proposition  I  shall  always  main¬ 
tain  to  be  true — viz.,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that 
ever  was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion  is  more 
rational  than  unconcern  about  these  matters. 
Upon  this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indif¬ 
ference  ;  no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtless¬ 
ness  and  levity.  In  the  next  place,  do  .Methodists 
deserve  this  treatment  7  Be  their  particular  doc¬ 
trines  what  they  may,  the  professors  of  these  doc¬ 
trines  appear  to  be  in  earnest  about  them  ;  and  a 
man  who  is  earnest  about  religion  cannot  be  a  bad 
man,  still  less  a  fit  subject  for  derision.  I  am  no 
Methodist  myself.  .In  their  leading  doctrines  1  dif¬ 
fer  from  them.  But  I  contend  that  sincere  men 
are  not  for  these,  or  indeed,  any  doctrines  to  be 
made  laughing-stocks  to  others.  I  do  not  bring 
in  the  case  of  Methodists  in  this  part  of  my  dis¬ 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  observation  (and  I  wish 
that  the  observation  may  weigh  with  all  my  read¬ 
ers),  that  the  custom  of  treating  their  characters 
and  persons,  their  preaching  or  their  preachers, 
their  meetings  or  worship,  with  scorn,  has  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  destroying  our  own  se¬ 
riousness,  together  with  the  seriousness  of  those 
who  hear  or  join  in  such  conversation ;  especially 
if  they  be  young  persons ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  much  mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  very 
way. 

Compare  this  with  Sydney  Smith’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  Indian  Missions,  and 
Scott’s  handling  of  the  Covenanters,  and  we 
say  Paley  shines  by  the  compaiison. 


We  approach  the  question  of  Paley’s  ^  ex¬ 
pediency.”  We  shall  soon  dispose  of  it. 

First,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  extract 
we  gave  from  Henry’s  ”  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  which  represents  the  current  opinion 
of  Paley  among  intellectual  men,  he  is  said 
to  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense. 
We  meet  this  %eith  a  direct  contradiction,  and 
defy  the  production  of  the  denial.  Paley  dis¬ 
misses  the  question  as  immaterial  to  bis  pur¬ 
pose  :  which  it  obviously  was,  for  intuitions 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  logical  proof,  or  the 
sources  of  rules ;  both  which  were  essential 
elements  in  his  plan. 

His  doctrine  of  “expediency”  he  states  in 
these  terms : 

We  conclude  (therefore)  that  God  wills  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this 
conclusion  being  once  established,  we  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  go  on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it — namely, 
that  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  will  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  any  action  is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency 
of  that  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness.  iSo,  then,  actions  are  to  be  estimated 
by  their  tendency.  Whatever  is  expedient  is 
right. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  mischief ;  the 
whole  of  poor  Paley’s  “  damnable  expedi¬ 
ency”  doctrine.  Now,  his  object  was  not  to 
I  determine  what  prompter  to  good  actions  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  human  bosom,  but  to  what  logical 
touchstone  actions  of  all  kinds  may  be  brought 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  general  rules. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  quibbling  (and 
all  poetry,  such  as  Carlyle’s  well-known  dis¬ 
tinction  concerning  “  blessedness,”  which  is 
beautiful  and  glorious  as  poetry)  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  happiness,  and  taking 
it  to  mean  what  an  archangel  would  mean  if 
be  used  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
better  test  of  the  quality  of  our  action  can 
be  proposed  than  its  “  tendency”  ?  We  only 
refrain  from  saying  emphatically,  what  other 
test  ?  for  this  simple  reason — viz.,  that  if  any 
one  point  be  indicated  with  which' rtyAl  must 
coincide  (though  it  may  also  coincide  with 
others,  and  that  point  should  not  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  of  the  question — what  is  right  ?) 
the  purpose  of  the  logician  is  gained. 

We,  personally,  believe  in  a  Moral  Sense,  as 
Butler  and  Price  believed  in  it.  What  we  are 
concerned  to  say  here  is — I.  That  Paley  did 
not  deny  its  existence.  II.  That  the  tendency 
of  actions  is  obviously  the  only  test  to  which 
a  logical  process  can  be  applied.  HI.  That 
Paley’s  adoption  of  this  idea  constitutes  the 
whole  of  his  theory  of  “expediency,”  which 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  transcendental  small- 
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talk  ever  since  it  became  the  fashion  to  revile 
the  “  eighteenth  century.’’ 

But  how  to  dispose  of  Paley’s  definition 
of  Virtue,  in  which  he  makes  “  everlasting 
happiness  the  motive”?  First,  let  us  note 
that  Paley  puts  this  definition  in  inverted 
commas,  and  without  insisting  upon  it  as  ab¬ 
solute  ;  following  it  up  by  beginning  the  next 
paragraph,  “  According  to  which  definition" 
<kc.  Secondly.  Paley  evidently  considered 
himself  shut  up  by  his  faith  in  dogmatic 
Christianity  to  this  definition.  Let  him  speak 
for  himself.  He  is  addressing  “  .  .  .  those  who 
complain  of  the  scheme  of  ‘uniting  Ethics 
with  the  Christian  Theology*  (and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  its  sanctions  are  essential  as  motives 
to  virtue).  The  necessity  of  such  sanc¬ 
tions  IS  NOT  NOW  THE  QUESTION,”  says  Pa¬ 
ley.  “  If  they  be  in  fact  ettablithed,  if  the 
rewards  and  punishments  held  forth  in  the 
Gospel  will  actually  come  to  pass,  they  mtut 
be  considered.  Such  as  reject  the  Christian  j 
religion  may  lay  the  foundation  of  morality 
without  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  a  great  in¬ 
consistency  in  those  who  receive  Christianity, 
and  expect  something  to  come  of  it,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  all  such  expectations  out  of 
sight  in  their  reasonings  concerning  human 
duty.”  Thirdly.  That  this  borrowed  defini¬ 
tion  (borrowed  from  whom  we  know  not) 
was  a  matter  merely  of  argumentative  con¬ 
venience,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  Paley’s 
throwing  it  aside  without  scruple,  and  taking 
the  highest  grounds  possible  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  human  duty,  in  other  parts  of  his 
works.  If  he  had  not  hampered  himself,  for 
the  sake  of  a  point  of  form,  with  a  definition 
of  the  hackneyed  word  Virtue,  he  would 
never  have  committed  himself,  even  partially 
(he  has  done  no  more),  to  what  is  called  the 
“Selfish  System.”  The  following  passage 
from  his  “Sermon” on  the  I^ove  of  God  will 
settle  this  point: 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love 
of  God.  There  may  be  motives  stronger  and 
more  general,  but  none  so  pure.  Tl»e  religion, 
THE  VIRTUE,  which  otDc*  iU  birth  in  the  ioul  to  this 
motive,  is  always  genuine  refjytVm,  always  true 

VIRTUE . It  is  the  source  of  everything 

which  is  good  in  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  only  source,  or  that  goodness  can  proceed 
from  no  other,  but  that  of  aU  principles  of  conduct, 
it  is  the  safest,  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  highest. 
Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensations  (and  if  it  be,  it  is  a  peculiar  excel¬ 
lency  in  them)  to  have  formally  and  solemnly 
laid  down  this  principle  as  a  ground  of  human 
action. 

We  avow  our  belief,  then,  that  William 
Paley  was  a  heart-whole  man  fallen  on  evil 


[Nov., 

times,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  been  a 
public  benefactor,  whose  name  should  not  be 
slightingly  spoken.  It  rouses  our  gall,  we 
say,  to  see  the  “  earnest”  disciples  of  teachers 
they  do  not  comprehend,  any  more  than  they 
comprehend  men  like  Butler  and  Paley,  spit¬ 
ting  upon  this  man’s  grave.  We  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  honest  reader  can  really 
read  Paley,  and  not  be  a  much  wiser  and 
better  man  for  it,  any  more  than  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  judge  of  composition 
should  not  find  him  a  model  of  clear,  ner¬ 
vous  English.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the 
germs  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  the  in¬ 
tuitional  Moralists  (the  school  to  which  we 
ourselves  belong)  a^e  to  be  found  in  Paley ; 
though  if  he  had  denied  Uie  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  this  would  have  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  consistency. 

Before  parting  with  the  subject, — in  treat¬ 
ing  which  we  have  only  executed  a  labor  of 
love  we  bad  many  years  ago  promised  to 
ourselves, — we  must  say  one  word  about  Pa¬ 
ley  as  a  Theologian  :  t.  e.,  we  must  say  that 
his  creed  was  evidently  heterodox — for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  believe  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
As  a  Biblical  Critic,  not  as  a  Theologian,  we 
consider  him  without  a  rival.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the 
genuineness  and  honesty  of  the  books  of  the 
New  'restament,  though  in  Paley’s  day  it 
teas  of  consequence.  But,  just  setting  that 
aside,  we  shall  always  beg  to  consider  the 
“  Horse  Paulinse”  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  delightful  books  ever  written.  Readers 
may  say,  some  of  them  at  least — Who  doubts 
it  ?  Our  reply  is —  Who  reads  the  book  t 
We  assert  that,  to  Chrislian,  Turk,  Jew,  or 
Infidel,  to  read  it  is  a  rich  intellectual  treat ; 
and  urge  that  assertion  because  we  want  a 
larger  public  to  enjoy  the  book.  Next  to 
the  “  Horse  Paulinae,”  the  most  striking  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Paley’s  ability  as  a  Scriptural  crit¬ 
ic  is  the  Sermon  on  “  Caution  recommended 
in  the  use  of  Scripture  Language,”  from 
which  we  take,  for  our  last  quotation,  the 
opening  paragraph.  Paley  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  apply  bis  observations  to  several 
leading  theological  topics  with  amazing 
shrewdness : — 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  tliere  are  many 
real  difficultiesin  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  more,  I  believe,  and  greater, 
may  be  imputed  to  certain  maxims  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  have  obtained  authority  without  rea¬ 
son,  and  are  received  without  inquiry.  One  of 
these,  I  apprehend,  is  the  expecting  to  find  in  the 
I  present  circumstances  of  Christianity  a  meaning 
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for,  or  Bome(hiog  answering  to,  every  appellation 
and  expression  which  occurs  in  Scripture — or, 
in  other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personal  con¬ 
dition  of  Christiana  at  this  day,  those  titles,  , 

Iihrases,  propositions,  and  arguments,  which  be- 
ong  solely  to  the  situation  of  Christianity  at  its 

&rst  institution . I  am  aware  of  an 

objection  which  weighs  much  with  many  serious 
tempers — namely,  that  to  suppose  any  part  of 
Scripture  to  be  inapplicable  to  us  is  to  suppose  a 
part  of  the  Scripture  to  be  useless,  which  seems 
to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these 
oracles  of  our  salvation.  To  this  I  can  only  an¬ 
swer,  that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  strangest 
things  in  the  world  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  not,  like  all  other  braks,  been  com¬ 
posed  for  the  apprehension,  and  consequently 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of  the  persons  they 
were  addressed  to ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  strange,  if  the  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  inevitable  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  those  circumstances,  did  not  vary  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  language. 


We  change  our  mind — one  more  quotation* 
“  I  seem,”  says  Paley — 

1  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very 
young  children  than  in  anything  in  the  world. 
The  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  mani¬ 
festly  provided  for  it  by  another,  and  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  provision  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords  to  my  mind 
a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God, 
and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it. — Moral 
Philosophy,  book  ii.,  chap.  5. 

There !  We  will  quit  you  watching  Ex¬ 
pediency  Paley,  with  a  kindling  eye  fixed  on 
a  six  months’  cooing  babe.  Try  if  you  can¬ 
not  love  this  gentle  “  philosopher,”  and  then 
go  and  read  the  monuments  of  laborious  in¬ 
dustry  he  has  left. 
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If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  spot  near  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  at  about  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  two  sides,  to  be  Canton  ;  and 
a  spot  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  from  the  centre,  to  be  Pe¬ 
kin, — and  if  he  will  conceive  of  1,000  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Canton  down  in  the 
south,  to  Pekin  up  in  the  north,  as  a  line  sep¬ 
arating  between  a  vast  continental  territory 
stretching  away  to  the  left,  and  a  great  sea¬ 
board,  bulging  off,  with  irregular  coasts,  to¬ 
wards  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  China 
Sea  on  the  right,  he  will  then  have  some 
idea  of  the  track  of  those  insurgent  forces 
which  have  wrought  so  marvellous  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  China.  The  insurrection  be¬ 
gan  in  a  province  a  little  inland  from 
Canton.  The  march  of  the  revolutionists 
was  from  south  to  north,  diverging  some- 

**  1.  Impressions  of  Ckvoa,  and  ths  present  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Us  Progrtu  and  Prospects.  By  Cattain  Fisa- 
Bocasa,  Commander  of  the  Hermes,  on  her  late  visit 
to  Nankin.  8vo.  Seeley  and  Co.  1866.  2.  North 
China  Herald,  3w  Friend  of  China.  4.  Chinese 
ReposUory.  • 


what  to  the  right  until  they  came  to  Nankin, 
a  little  more  than  half-way  between  Canton 
and  Pekin, — and  from  that  point  a  great  el¬ 
bow  march  brought  them  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Pekin,  and  of  the  great  boundary- 
wall  of  the  empire.  The  march  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  from 
south  to  north ;  but  the  line  indicating 
that  march  consists  of  two  great  sig-zags : 
the  first  diverges  slightly  and  jrregularly  from 
the  west  towards  the  east,  and  terminates 
upon  Nankin ;  the  second  still  ascends  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  but  by  a  divergence  west¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  third  consists  of  what  seamen 
would  describe  as  another  ”  tack,”  inclining 
from  the  west  towards  the  east,  which 
brought  the  rebel  force  within  a  few  days’ 
maren  of  Pekin.  These  tracks  have  b^n 
mmnly  determined,  as  will  be  supposed,  by 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  by  the  positions  of 
the  principal  cities.  We  never  really  under¬ 
stand  the  history  of  a  country,  but  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  its  geography.  Events  give  their 
full  meaning,  and  are  lodged  permanently  in 
the  memory,  by  means  of  their  locations. 
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The  student  of  history  cannot  be  too  mindful 
of  this  fact.  There  are  occurrences  of  which 
we  become  almost  eye-witnesses  by  the  aid 
of  maps,  and  which  remain  obscure  and  al> 
most  unintelligible  without  such  aid. 

Concerning  the  early  operations  and  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Chinese  insurgents  we  have 
spoken  in  a  former  number.*  Information 
has  also  been  largely  supplied  on  that  topic 
by  the  newspapers,  and  by  some  separate 
publications.  But  affairs  have  now  reached 
a  point  in  the  history  of  this  movement,  which 
seems  to  call  for  further  inquiry  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  its  probable  results.  The  volume 
by  Captain  Fishbourne  will  afford  us  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  respect,  but  not  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  we  had  hoped — partly  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  omission  of  dates,  and  partly  from  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  information  concern¬ 
ing  some  of  the  documents  from  which  ex¬ 
tracts  are  given.  The  substance  of  the  book 
is  valuable,  and  deeply  interesting,  but  there 
is  a  great  want  of  skill  in  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  material  of  which  it  consists.  We 
scarcely  expected  an  index, — we  did  expect 
a  table  of  contents ;  but  even  that  small  as¬ 
sistance  has  not  been  furnished.  Captain 
Fisboume  is,  no  doubt,  skilled  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  he  is  no  adept  in  the  art  of  making 
the  contents  of  a  book  readily  and  pleasantly 
available. 

The  points,  we  apprehend,  on  which  the 
public  are  now  most  desirous  of  obtaining  dis¬ 
tinct  information  in  relation  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  movement,  are  the  following — viz., 
the  real  causes  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
the  insurgent  conquests ;  the  alleged  cruelties 
of  these  conquerors ;  the  measure  in  which 
error  and  superstition  are  mixed  up  with 
the  Christianity  professed  by  them ;  the 
amount  of  Scriptural  truth  to  be  found  among 
them  notwithstanding  these  errors;  the  prob¬ 
able  effect  of  their  successes  on  the  future 
of  China;  and  the  policy  most  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

I.  The  rtal  eatues  of  the  rapidity  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ineurgent  eonqueete  will  be  more 
apparent,  and  less  surprising,  if  we  bear  in 
mmd  the  kind  of  cycle  presented  in  the  his> 
tory  of  the  powers  and  empires  of  the  East  j 
through  all  time.  In  one  memorable  instance, 
the  North  of  Europe  sent  its  hordes  down 
upon  the  South  ;  and  the  rude  fidelity  and 
valor  of  the  barbarian  prevailed  over  the  refin¬ 
ed  vices  and  effeminacy  of  the  civilized  man. 
With  another  such  revolution  Europe  is 


threatened  at  this  hour.  But  the  actual  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Goths,  and  this  threatened  con¬ 
quest  of  Russia,  present  the  only  parallel  in 
European  history  to  what  has  been  the  fixed 
course  of  affairs  in  Asia.  The  Tauric  chain 
of  mountains,  stretching  from  Asia  Minor  to 
China,  send  their  northern  slopes  back  into 
the  almost  boundless  plains  of  Mongolia  and 
Tartary,  and  their  southern  slopes  down  into 
the  more  level  lands  of  Syria  and  Persia, 
India  and  China.  From  the  fastnesses  of  those 
mountains,  or  from  the  steppes  beyond  them, 
thoseadventurous  hordes  have  descended  who 
have  crushed  the  corrupt  empires  of  the 
South,  one  after  another,  and  have  assumed 
empire  in  their  stead.  The  “  shepherd  kings” 
— heads  of  nomad,  or  wandering  nations, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  were  the  precursors 
of  the  Attilas  and  the  Zenghis  Khans  of  later 
times.  The  rise  of  empires  by  means  of 
such  incursions  has  been  sudden  ;  the  quick 
transfer  from  privation  to  luxury  has  brought 
speedy  corruption  in  its  train ;  and  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  such  conquerors  have  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  the  men  whom  their  fathers  had 
vanquished.  It  was  one  of  these  incrusions 
which  set  up  the  present  Tartar  dynasty  in 
China  some  two  centuries  since.  As  in  many 
similar  instances,  great  corruptness  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  track  of  so  sudden  an  accession 
to  wealth  and  power;  and  now  the  decayed 
frame-work  of  the  State  is  seen  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  rude,  but  strong  hand 
raised  against  it. 

In  this  case,  indeed,  the  migration  is  from 
south  to  north.  But  as  in  the  founding  of 
the  old  Persian  empire,  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
power  has  been  supplied  by  a  mountaineer, 
independent,  and  more  hardy  race,  bordering 
on  the  doomed  empire.  The  government  of 
China  has  been  so  much  a  government  by 
routine  and  opinion,  that  the  Mantchoos  have 
supposed  they  might  govern  without  fear, 
and  they  have  learnt  to  govern  without  mercy. 
As  the  consequence,  when  their  day  of  trial 
came,  there  was  no  loyally  left  in  the  people 
to  fall  back  upon.  Even  their  own  troops,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  more  inclined  to  de¬ 
sert  than  to  serve  them.  The  great  wall  was 
expected  to  give  them  proleclion  on  the 
i  north,  and  the  little  cloud  of  the  south  was 
gazed  upon  for  a  while  without  the  least  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  is  natural  to  despotic  rule 
that  danger  should  not  be  suspected  until 
the  judge  is  at  the  door.  Few  in  such  con¬ 
nections  are  forward  to  become  the  prophets 
of  evil,  or  the  bearers  of  evil  tidings.  The  ex¬ 
pansion, corruptness  and  weakness  which  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  all  the  great 
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Asiatic  empires,  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China. 
The  oppressions  and  spoliations  disposing 
the  people  to  welcome  change  have  been 
great ;  the  power  to  resist  it  when  it  came 
has  been  small.  The  conquerors,  like  the 
Normans  through  the  first  century  after  the 
Conquest,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  from  the  conquered,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  form  the  bulk  of  the  empire. 

In  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  insurgents  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  operations,  they  make 
their  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Chinese 
on  this  ground  : — 

“  The  Manichoos  who,  for  two  centuries,  have 
been  in  hereditary  possession  of  the  throne  of 
China,  are  descended  from  an  insignificant  nation 
of  foreigners.  By  means  of  an  army  of  veteran 
soldiers  well  trained  to  warfare,  they  seized  on 
our  treasures,  our  lands,  and  the  government  of 
our  country,  thereby  proving  that  the  only  thing 
requisite  for  usurping  empire  is  the  fact  of  being 
the  strongest,  'i'here  is,  therefore,  no  difference 
between  ourselves,  who  lay  contributions  on  the 
villages  we  take,  and  the  agents  sent  from  Pekin 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Why  then,  without  any 
motive,  are  troops  despatched  against  us  7  Such 
a  proceeding  strikes  us  as  a  very  unjust  one. 
What !  is  it  possible  that  the  Mantchoos,  who  are 
foreigners,  have  a  right  to  receive  the  taxes  of  the 
captured  provinces,  and  to  name  officers  who  op¬ 
press  the  people,  while  we  Chinese  are  prohibit^ 
from  taking  a  trifling  amount  at  the  public  cost  ? 
Universal  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
particular  individual,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest.  And  such  a  thing  has  never  been  known, 
as  one  dynasty  being  able  to  trace  a  line  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  generations  of  Emperors. 

“  The  right  to  govern  consists  in  possession.'’ 
— p.  62,  63. 

The  following  passage  shows  how  little  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty  had  to  rest  upon  even  in 
Pekin,  their  special  home : — 

**  From  a  translation  of  a  memorial  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  by  Young-paon,  censor  and  impe¬ 
rial  inspector  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  of  Pe¬ 
kin,  and  given  in  the  GazeiU  for  the  14th  January 
of  this  year,  we  learn  that  the  capture  of  that 
city,  and  the  fall  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  is  but  a 
question  of  time.  In  this  he  states  that  only  ten 
thousand  dollars  could  be  collected  in  the  whole 
city  in  the  month  of  December,  1863;  that  offi¬ 
cers  employed  about  the  court,  had  been,  from  the 
springof  that  year,  inventing  excuses  to  get  aarav ; 
that  the  rich  inhabitants,  with  their  households, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  had  removed ; 
in  every  street  nine  out  of  ten  houses  were  empty. 
The  soldiers  of  the  capital,  whether  belonging  to 
Chinese  or  Tartar  regiments,  exist  very  much  in 
name  only,  and,  since  the  approach  of  the  In¬ 
surgents,  the  best  of  these  have  been  ordered  off 
to  the  war,  those  which  remain  being  only  the  un- 
servicable,  together  with  those  that  have  been 


temporarily  engaged  to  fill  vacancies.  On  bis 
tour  of  inspection,  he  found  that  numbers  were 
deficient  at  every  guard-house,  and  those  on  guard 
he  found  starving  with  cold  and  hunger,  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  snow,  in  a  most  distressed  and 
miserable  condition.  On  examining  the  weapons 
piled  up  there,  he  found  that  the  greater  part 
were  useless — horsemen  darted  through  the  gates 
as  they  pleased,  and  these  men  were  unable 
toarrest  them.  When  the  roll  is  called,  some  run 
for  their  weapons,  some  for  their  jackets ;  they 
stand  up  for  a  moment,  answer  their  names,  then 
saunter  off  into  their  tents,  or  creep  under  their 
bed-clothes,  Generally  speaking,  of  late  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  be  ail  in  a  flurry  when  arrange¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  for  defence  ;  and  to  be  very 
steady  when  ease  or  enjoyment  are  to  be  attended 
to.  The  rebels  he  states  as  being  only  seventy 
miles  distant ;  and  Shin-paou  and  Tsang-kih-lin- 
sin  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  views.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  confessions  of  the  spies,  it  appears 
that  very  many  of  the  rebels  have  come  to  the 
capital,  where  they  hire  houses,  and  secretly  en¬ 
deavor  to  enlist  persons  in  their  cause.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  at  the  different  guard-houses  there 
are  a  few  watchmen  placed,  who  are  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  guard  against  petty  thieves.  These  may 
may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  every  street,  with 
badges  round  their  necks,  and  with  lanterns  stuck 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  beating  gongs  as  they 
go,  in  companies  often,  or  it  may  be  a  hundred, 
like  a  parcel  of  boys  playing  about  Recently  he 
has  seen  poor  old  women  almost  naked,  bringing, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  cotton-wadded  gar¬ 
ments  which  they  received  in  charity,  to  offer 
as  money,  in  payment  of  the  demand  for  taxes. 

“The  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  January,  1864, 
contains  a  report  from  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
complaining  of  the  publication  of  the  above  docn- 
ment;  and  that  it  was  improperly  printed,  for 
which,  and  for  some  other  alleg^  alterations  from 
the  original,  the  printer  is  called  to  account ;  and 
the  censor  himself  is  ordered  to  send  up  a  clear 
account  of  the  matter,  evidently  showing  that  the 
statement  though  unpalatable  was  too  true. 

“  This  statement  brars  the  impress  of  truth,  and 
it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  partly  amused,  and  partly  disgusted,  with  those 
complicated  details  of  cunning  deception  and  pal¬ 
pable  cowardice,  which  mark  the  official  reports 
of  the  insurgent  army’s  progres^  thus  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  and  stamp  with 
the  appearance  of  mad  infatuation,  the  imperial 
acts  and  edicts  of  the  last  of  the  Mantchoo  dy¬ 
nasty. 

“  iHoihing  could  more  truly  show  the  total  want 
of  enthusiasm  which  exists  at  Pekin,  than  does 
this  document  quoted  above  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
popular  there,  wliere  can  they  be  supposed  to  be. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  their  fall  would  scarce  be  the 
subject  of  regret  to  a  single  Ckmsss.” — pp.  329— 
3S2. 

The  slate  of  affairs  in  Pekin  was  the  state 
of  matters  everywhere,  and  suffices  in  great 
part  to  explain  what  has  happened.  From 
all  we  learn  concerning  the  Mantchoo  an- 
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tborities  and  the  Imperialists  generally,  they 
are  men  who  live  in  a  region  of  craft  and 
lies,  devoid  of  patriotism,  sunk  in  selfishness 
and  cowardice ;  and,  as  commonly  happens 
with  cowards,  they  are  most  unsparing  in 
their  cruelties  whenever  the  time  comes  in 
which  vengeance  may  be  inflicted  without 
apparent  danger.  While  the  Hermes  was  at 
Amoy,  an  army  of  Imperialists,  some  20,000 
in  number,  such  as  they  were,  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  retaking  the  town  from  a  body  of 
insurgents  who  had  possession  6f  it.  But 
the  great  dependence  of  the  leader  of  this 
force,  who  was  the  viceroy,  and  uncle  to  the 
Emperor,  was  on  certain  bands  of  pirates, 
who  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose.  Several 
of  the  pirate  chiefs  were  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  mandarins.  The  following  is  Cap¬ 
tain  Fishboume’s  account  of  what  came  un¬ 
der  his  own  observation 


“  On  the  first  of  October  we  had  returned  and 
found  the  Imperialists  making  nearly  daily  at¬ 
tacks  from  the  land  side,  which  they  continued 
with  occasional  combined  attacks  from  land  and 
sea,  until  the  place  was  evacuated  by  the  Triads 
(insurgents)  on  the  11th  of  November.  They 
were  too  great  cowards  ever  to  have  taken  it,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  contemptible  than 
the  whole  aflair,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperialists,  whose  numbers  must  have  been 
five  times  those  of  the  rebels,  and  their  military 
appointments  and  resources  were  proportionably 
better  and  greater.  Any  hundred  of  our  men, 
with  a  field-piece,  would  have  taken  the  place  in 
a  few  hours  at  furthest. 

“The  Insurgents  being  without  supplies  of  food 
or  ammunition,  determined  to  evacuate,  which 
they  did  in  open  day,  in  comparative  order  and 
complete  immunity  from  attack. 

“  The  Imperialists  were  absolutely  afraid  to 
scale  the  walls,  till  the  last  rebel  had  left  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  nor  is  this  a  figure  of  speech,  for  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  retired,  on  finding  that  there  were 
a  few  rebels  still  in  the  place,  though  the  main 
body  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  whole  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  nor  did  the  fleet  and  piratical  junks  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  sea-side  until  all  the  rebel  vessels 
iuul  left. 

“  Not  but  that  these  last  could  have  done  more, 
'  bat  they  did  not  wish  ;  being  quite  content  to 
continue  going  through  the  form  of  fighting  as 
long  as  the  Imperial  officers  had  money  to  pay 
them ;  and  of  course  they  only  went  into  danger 
when  they  bad  no  alternative. 

**  Having  engaged  pirates,  the  authority  was 
committed  to  them,  to  sanction  the  atrocities  that 
these  would  certainly  commit;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  sufficient,  they  encouraged  them  to  more 
than  thev  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to,  for  they 
promised  them  six  dollars  for  each  head  they 
would  bring  in. 

“  On  the  entry  of  these  savages,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  disperse  in  every  direction  in 
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search  of  heads — regardless  of  anything  save 
that  the  people  who  possessed  them  should  be 
helpless;  it  mattered  not  to  them  that  they  were 
equally  infirm  and  unoffending :  they  had  heads — 
these  they  wanted. 

“All  found  were  brought  to  the  Chinese 
admiral,  whose  vessel  was  close  to  us,  so  we  saw 
all  that  was  passing.  He  then  issued  a  mandate 
for  their  destruction.  At  first  they  began  by 
taking  their  heads  oif  at  the  adjoining  pier ;  this 
soon  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  executioners 
becoming  fatigued,  the  work  proceeded  slowly, 
therefore  an  additional  set  commenced  taking 
their  heads  off  on  the  sides  of  the  boats.  This 
also  proved  too  slow  for  them,  atMl  they  com¬ 
menced  to  throw  them  overboard,  tied  hand 
and  foot  But  this  was  too  much  for  Europeans ; 
so  missionaries,  merchants,  sailors,  marines,  and 
officers,  all  rushed  in,  and  stopped  further  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  mandarins,  executioners,  staff, 
and  all,  took  themselves  off  very  quickly,  for  fear 
of  consequences  they  could  not  calculate  upon, 
but  which  they  felt  they  had  richly  deserved : 
400  poor  creatures  were  saved  from  destruction ; 
260  of  these  were  wounded — some  with  twenty, 
others  less,  but  more  dangerous  wounds.  Some 
had  their  beads  nearly  severed  ;  about  thirty  died. 
The  mandarins  then  removed  their  scene  of 
butchery  a  mile  outside  the  town ;  and  during  the 
next  two  days,  after  having  obtained  possession, 
they  must  have  taken  off  upwards  of  2,000  heads, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  that  number  of  people. 
For  days  bodies  were  floating  about  the  harbor, 
carried  out  by  one  tide  and  brought  back  by  an¬ 
other,  each  time  not  quite  so  far,  so  that  finally 
they  were  only  disposed  of  by  being  taken  to  sea. 
Many  on  whom  sentence  of  death  was  not  passed, 
had  their  noses  slit  or  cut  off ;  others  the  ears  cut 
off,  or  nailed  to  a  post  in  the  sun,  and  subject  to 
the  injury  and  insult  of  the  less  ill-disposed  per¬ 
sons. 

“  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  this  treatment  ex¬ 
cited  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  passers-by  ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  ill  treatment  of 
one  of  them  nailed  to  a  post,  called  down  upon 
the  individual  an  execration  that  made  him  in¬ 
stantly  desist  and  walk  off.  The  only  feeling  the 
brutal  pirates  evinced  was  that  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  being  deprived  (as  they  said)  by  us  of 
three  thousand  dollars. 

“  So  little  sympathy  did  the  mandarins  meet 
with,  and  so  little  could  they  depend  upon  their 
own  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  that  they  requested 
protection  of  our  consul  against  the  same  pirates, 
who  only  sought  payment  in  full  of  the  tenns 
previously  agreed  upon. 

“  The  Consul  fearing  an  indiscriminate  plun¬ 
der,  that  would  eventually  extend  itself  to  Eng¬ 
lish  life  and  property,  sent  to  the  pirates  to  say 
that  if  they  took  any  steps  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  mandarin,  they  would  be  sunk  by  our 
ships. 

“  Often  during  the  operations,  the  poor  people 
complained  of  the  treatment  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  it  was  certainly  pitiable  to  behold  the  need¬ 
less  destruction  of  property — needless  if  the  Im¬ 
perialists  had  been  soldiers  or  men — such  never 
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won  or  kept  an  empire ;  yet  none  of  the  Imperial 
forces  are  better." — pp.  308 — 311. 

“  The  mandarins  avowed,  that  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Amoy  was  established,  they  meant  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  surrounding 
districts,  as  the  people  were  all  tainted  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  principles.” — p.  312. 

Such  are  some  of  the  bad  qualities  on  the 
part  of  the  Tartar  rulers  of  China,  which 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reverses 
which  have  come  upon  them.  What  the 
better  qualities  are  which  have  given  such 
advantage  to  their  opponents  we  shall  see 
presently.  Our  latest  accounts  apprize  us 
that  large  bodies  of  insurgents  are  encamped 
near  Canton,  and  that  the  Imperialists  are 
in  the  same  position  near  Amoy,  The  rebels 
in  both  these  districts  are  still  for  the  greater 
part  idolaters  ;  even  at  Amoy  they  make  no 
profession  of  Christianity.  At  Amoy,  too, 
we  regret  to  learn  that  the  French  have  taken 
some  part  with  the  Imperialists.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Americans  have  observed  a  wise 
neutrality.  What  explanation  the  French 
have  to  give  concerning  their  departure  from 
this  policy  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the 
French  priests  and  Jesuits  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  Nankin  in¬ 
surgents,  under  Tou-ping-wang  and  the  Four 
Kings,  consist  of  the  original  and  the  more 
hopeful  force  engaged  in  the  movement;  but 
even  these  have  ceased  for  some  time  to  add 
to  their  acquisitions  northward.  They  were, 
in  fact,  much  nearer  Pekin  a  year  ago  than 
at  present.  But  enough  has  happened  to 
•how  that  the  past  of  China  must  be  the 
past ;  its  future  must  be  something  widely 
different,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  something 
much  better.  Tbe  Triads  assail  the  empire 
on  social  grounds,  and  reveal  its  political 
weakness  ;  the  Nankin  insurgents  assailed  it 
on  religious  grounds,  and  have  revealed  its 
weakness  in  that  quarter. 

II.  But  to  what  extent  hat  the  course  of  the 
inturffentt  been  marked  by  the  sanguinary  f 
Accounts  have  reached  this  country  which 
describe  them  as  bent  on  exterminating  the 
Mantchoo  race,  and  as  destroying  them  by 
thousands  while  casting  themselves  upon 
their  mercy.  But  to  judge  correctly  here,  it 
is  important  to  dintinguish  between  the  great 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  from  the  first  and 
those  who  follow  them,  and  other  parties 
who  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  grounds  of  their  own.  The  in¬ 
surrection  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  latitude  of  Canton,  but  tbe  original  chiefs 
are  soon  found  pursuing  their  course  of  vic¬ 
tory  several  hundred  miles  higher  up  the 


country.  In  the  meanwhile  the  evacuated 
district  in  the  south  fell  for  a  time,  as  tbe 
following  passage  will  show,  into  quite  other 
hands. 

“  In  Canton,”  says  the  Friend  of  China 
for  April,  1854,  “  we  learn  that : — 

“  Idolatry  has  much  to  answer  for,  how  much 
it  were  impossible  to  say  ;  but  anything  seems  to 
be  better  than  it.  From  Canton  we  learn  that 
there  are  banditti  at  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  city,  committing  fearful  atrocities.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  revenge  for  betrayal  of  some  of 
their  comrades,  after  plundering  the  houses  of 
everything,  young  children  have  been  caught  and 
crucified  by  hundreds,  in  the  sight  of  their  ago¬ 
nized  mothers,  who,  frantic,  but  powerless,  have 
dashed  their  (own)  brains  out  against  the  walls  at 
the  horrid  sight.  These  fiends  in  human  shape 
(some  five  hundred  are  spoken  of  as  in  one  body) 
are  distinguished  by  red  scarfs  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  the  Canton  government,  “  powerful”  as 
it  has  been  termed,  is  not  able  to  exterminate 
them.  This  banditti,  as  they  were  at  first  called, 
have  gradually  grown  into  such  a  formidable 
body,  that  they  have  defeated  the  Imperialists, 
destroyed  their  camp,  and  driven  them  within  the 
city  of  Canton,  which  is  now  in  astate  of  siege 
by  them.  It  has  been  stated,  that  these  men 
have  been  stirred  to  rebellion  by  the  Insurgents 
at  Nankin,  but  of  this  there  does  not  appear  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence.” — pp.  322,  323. 

What  we  know  of  the  insurgents  under 
Tae  ping-wang  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
they  would  disown  and  execrate  the  wretches 
capable  of  such  deeds.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts  from  Canton,  this  ferocious 
band  would  seem  to  have  been  dispersed,  or 
to  have  been  absorbed  in  tbe  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  disciplined  force  now  dominant  in  that 
neighborhood.  But  while  the  Imperialists 
of  that  city  are  men  who  could  decapitate 
seven  hundred  persons  at  one  time,  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  sympathizing  with  the 
rebels,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the 
rebels,  heathens  as  they  still  are  in  those 
quarters,  will  go  like  lambs  to  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

Besides  this  “  banditti”  at  Canton,  there 
are  the  Triads,  adherents  to  the  “  three  prin¬ 
ciples" — brethren  of  the  “  short  sword,”  as 
they  are  sometimes  called — who  vfere  stjong 
enough  to  possess  themselves  of  Amoy,  and 
who  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  Triads, 
for  the  greater  part,  have  ceased  to  be  idol¬ 
aters,  but  they  have  not  adopted  tbe  religious 
views  of  the  followers  of  Tae- ping-wang. 
The  conduct,  however,  even  of  this  party, 
has  been  just  and  humane,  if  compared  with 
that  of  the  Imperialists  at  tbe  same  place. 
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The  banditti  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton 
has  ■  been  confounded  with  the  Triads  of 
Amoy,  but  the  latter  have  shown  themselves 
men  of  another  order.  Concerning  the  re¬ 
puted  cruelty  of  the  insurgents  under  Tae- 
ping,  Captain  Fishbourne  thus  writes; — 

“  It  has  been  too  generally  believed  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  most  sanguinary  in  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  like  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
they  propagated  their  faith  (if  this  were  possible) 
by  the  sword ;  this  is  belief  in  part  founded 
upon  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  upon  their  own  proclama¬ 
tions,  which  stated  that  they  would  take  the  heads 
off  the  priests  and  Tartars.  ' 

“  As  to  propagating  their  faith  by  the  sword, 
this  is  not  correct,  they  do  not  compel  any  to  join 
them  :  but  they  will  not  admit  any  to  fellowship 
unless  they  profess  the  same  religion,  commit  to 
memory  the  same  form  of  prayer,  and  observe  the 
same  daily  rules  of  worship.  The  mere  super¬ 
scription  of  the  Chinese  character  ihun  ‘ot^i- 
ent,’  over  the  door  of  a  house,  is  held  a  sufficient 
token  of  the  submission  of  its  inmates,  and  they 
have  refused  numbers  upon  the  grounds  of  their 
not  making  profession  of  the  same  faith. 

“  Their  c«ide  of  morals,  chosen  evidently  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  not  suited  to  our  habits 
or  dispensation,  is  sanguinary,  but  is  na  doubt 
administered  with  justice  and  mercy  as  compared 
with  any  administration  of  law  amongst  the  Im¬ 
perialists  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  law  of  such  a 
character  is  necessary  for  the  low  and  depraved 
state  in  which  China  is  at  present. 

“Some  of  the  statements  of  their  conduct  are 
evidently  a  little  figurative ;  thus  it  was  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  destroyed  all  the  priests.  Now 
on  visiting  Silver  Island — a  celebrated  shrine  of 
idolatrous  worship — we  found  the  priests  there, 
and  they  stated  that  they  had  not  been  injured ; 
they  were  given  books,  and  informed  that  they 
must  allow  their  hair  to  grow — their  practice 
being  to  shave  their  heads. 

“  The  idols,  it  is  true,  were  all  destroyed ;  some 
of  these  must  have  been  magnificent,  made  of 
clay,  and  forty  or  even  sixty  feet  high.  Those  of 
wood  or  stone  were  defaced,  and  many  thrown 
into  the  water.  * 

“  Golden  Island  was  another  celebrated  place 
of  idol-worship,  and  there  also  the  temples  had 
been  defaced.  We  observed  the  same  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Nankin.  The  hostility  was  to  the  idols 
much  less  than  to  the  temples  ;  but  idolatrous  em¬ 
blems  are  always  woven  into  these  buildings  in 
aneb  a  way  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  re¬ 
move  the  evidences  of  idolatry  and  not  injure  the 
temple.  The  celebrated  porcelain  tower  shared 
in  some  degree  the  general  rage  against  idol- 
worship  ;  fur,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  erected  with  reference  to  worship,  but  in 
commemoration  of  an  individual,  yet  many  of  its 
ornaments  were  idolatrous ;  these,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  were  all  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see  with  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  the  tower 
had  been  slightly  defaced,  though  it  was  still 
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standing.  Fire  had  been  the  agent  used  in 
Golden  Island. 

■*  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  the  degradation  their  nation  had 
been  brought  to  by  these  priests  and  their  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  they  should  be  carried  beyond  the 
line  of  conduct  which  indifferent  spectators  would 
deem  proper. 

“  The  city  of  Nankin  is  a  walled  city,  said  to 
have  contained  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Its 
walls  are  high,  and  extend  twenty-one  miles ; 
but  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  indirect  space 
was  occupied  with  houses ;  and  these  for  the 
most  part  new  in  one  corner — the  remainder 
being  gardens  and  fields. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  insurgents  destroyed  all  the 
Tartars  and  their  families  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand.  This  I  do  not 
credit — not  that  I  pretend  to  say  what  they  would 
have  done — but  I  think  this  is  too  much  built 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  boy-attendant  of  Lae’s 
— intelligent  though  he  was,  and  to  be  relied  on, 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  could  enable  him  to 
speak.  But  the  fact  is,  as  I  think,  that  the  greater 
part  was  seized  with  the  panic  which  appears  to 
seize  all  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  and 
had  fled  ;  for  the  houses  gave  conclusive  proof 
that  the  city  had  not  only  been  abandoned  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  that  they  had  taken  all  their  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  removable  property  ont  with 
them ;  for  had  it  been  simply  removed  from  the 
houses  and  thrown  into  the  streets,  we  should 
have  seen  some  remnants.  It  was  quite  remarka¬ 
ble  how  completely  street  after  street  and  house 
after  house  were  emptied,  and  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Again,  we  saw  many  people  as  we  pass¬ 
ed  along,  carrying  back  their  furniture,  as  they 
did  at  Shanghae ;  confidence  having  returned. 
VVe  saw  a  few  houses  sealed  up,  and  from  their 
appearance  they  were  the  houses  of  rich  people ; 
the  silk  looms  also  seem  to  have  been  left.  These 
they  would  naturally  suppose  would  not  be  in¬ 
jur^  by  the  insurants;  the  more  particularly 
as  they  had  always  studiously  avoided  anything 
that  affected  trade  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  care 
that  our  export  trade  has  been  so  little  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  Tae-“ 
ping  and  his  followers,  is  to  protect  the  people, 
but  make  war,  even  'to  the  knife,'  against  the 
Tartar  authorities.’’ — pp.  174 — 178. 

Both  the  mendacity  and  the  cowardice  of 
the  Mantchoos  render  it  highly  probable  that 
their  accounts  in  regard  to  the  cruelties  of 
the  revolutionists  would  be  exaggerated. 

III.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Christi¬ 
anity  professed  by  the  insurgents  is  tainted 
with  error  and  superstition.  But  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  is  this  the  fact!  We  may  now  take  it 
as  settled  that  Hung  siu-tsinen,  now  known 
as  Tae-ping,  or  Tae-ping-wang,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  this  movement  from  the  first, 
and  is  so  still  at  Nankin,  began  his  career  as 
an  insurgent  under  religious — we  may  say, 
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Christian  influences.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  study.  In  his  riper  years  he  became 
familiar  with  Christian  books  and  Christian 
teaching  in  Canton  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  thoughtfulness  thus  awakened  was 
strengthened  by  his  reflexions  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  sickness ;  and  the  new  doctrine,  which 
had  found  a  genial  home  in  his  own  spirit,  he 
began  to  preach  to  others.  Many  who  knew 
something  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  his  influence,  and 
others  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  wholly  new 
embraced  it,  or  became  thoughtful  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

For  a  while  the  Mantchoo  authorities  were 
heedless  of  these  proceedings.  But  as  con¬ 
verts  multiplied,  and  the  stir  became  notori¬ 
ous,  attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions,  and  persecution  goaded  the 
men  professing  them  into  rebellion.  The 
spark  which  was  thus  struck  off  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Canton,  kindled  a  flame  which 
spread  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin,  shut¬ 
ting  up  the  Tartar  sovereignty  to  a  mere 
corner  of  the  dominions  subject  to  it  five 
years  since. 

But  Tae-ping-wang  is  not  now  the  only 
sovereign.  He  is  still  announced  as  the 
Heavenly  or  Celestial  King,  but  subordinate 
to  bim  are  the  Eastern  King,  the  Western 
King,  the  Southern  King,  the  Northern  King, 
and  the  Assistant  King.  Tae-ping-wang, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  longer  visible.  Some 
Europeans  even  doubt  his  present  existence. 
But  Yang,  the  Elastern  King,  acts  in  nearly 
all  things  in  his  stead.  It  is  this  man  who 
has  done  most  to  mix  error,  and  we  fear  we 
must  add — religious  fraud,  with  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  East  do  not 
submit  to  correction  or  control  from  their 
subjects.  Their  authority  is  said  to  be  of 
divine  origin,  and  only  as  the  priest,  through 
whom  the  divine  may  be  supposed  to  speak, 
shall  claim  audience,  is  the  earthly  potentate 
repared  to  listen.  To  submit  in  such  case 
as  been  to  submit,  not  to  the  human,  but  to 
the  divine.  Hence  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  in 
all  the  ancient  Asiatic  empires,  the  priest- 
caste  has  furnished  almost  the  only  acknowl¬ 
edged  check  on  the  pretensions  of  royalty. 
The  Chinese  insurgents,  however,  have  no 
priests.  It  is  their  boast  that  they  do  not 
need  them.  But  in  these  circumstances  the 
Eastern  King,  Yang,  has  assumed  much  of 
the  authority  of  the  old  hierophants  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  magi  of  Persia,  claiming  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  inspired — or  as  one  through  whom 
the  Father”  speaks,  making  known  his  will 


to  Tae-ping-wang  for  the  good  of  all  subject 
to  his  sway.  We  give  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  what  is  called  an  Official  State¬ 
ment,”  which  has  been  translated  and  sent  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  touching 
these  supposed  revelations.  Strange  is  what 
follows,  but  Great  Britain  and  China  are  two 
worlds. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  December, 
1853,  being  the  day  of  worship,  the  Northern 
Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  Ting-theen, 
the  .Minister  of  State,  and  other  officers,  came  to 
the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  to  pay  their 
compliments  and  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
Government.  When  the  deliberations  were  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Northern  Prince,  with  all  the  officers, 
knelt  down  and  exclaimed,  *  May  your  highness 
the  Eastern  Prince  enjoy  felicity  and  repose !’ 
The  Eastern  Prince  then  commanded  the  Northern 
Prince  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  all  the  officers 
to  repair  to  their  official  residences,  after  which 
the  Eastern  Prince  retired  to  his  inner  palace. 
In  a  short  time  the  Heavenly  Father  came  down 
into  the  world,  and  summoned  Y’ang-shway-heaon, 
Hoo-kan-keaou,  Tan-wan-mei,  and  Sang-wan- 
mci,  saying,  *  Do  all  yon  young  women  come 
forward  and  listen  to  the  commands  of  me,  the 
Heavenly  Father.’  Yang-shway-keaon,  together 
with  the  female  chamberlains,  then  approached 
into  the  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and, 
kneeling  down,  inquired,  saying,  *  Since  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
down  into  the  world,  we  young  women  have  all 
come  forward  reverently  to  listen  to  the  Heavenly 
Father's  sacred  commands,  and  to  solicit  his  in¬ 
structions.’  The  Heavenly  Father  then  mani¬ 
fested  considerable  displeasure,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  speak.  The  female  officers  implored, 
saying,  ‘  The  moving  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
take  the  trouble  to  come  down  into  our  world  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  faults  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  transgressions  are  multiplied. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  beseech  our  Heavenly 
Father’s  forgiveness,  and  intreat  the  removal 
of  his  displeasure,  for  which  we  pray,  and  pray 
again,  with  all  imaginable  earnestness.’  The 
Heavenly  father  then  said,  ‘  Since  you  little  ones 
are  sensible  of  your  faults,  do  you  immediately 
rail  your  Northern  Prince  to  come  hither  and 
listen  to  my  commands.’  The  female  chamber¬ 
lains  then  replied,  ‘  We  will  obey  the  Heavenly 
Father’s  sacred  commands.’  The  female  cham¬ 
berlains  then  hastened  out  of  the  door  of  the 
second  palace,  and  sounded  the  drum,  announcing 
the  descent  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  inform¬ 
ing  the  male  chamberlains  that  the  Northern 
Prince  had  been  summoned  into  his  presence. 
The  male  chamberlains,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
given,  went  immediately  to  the  Northern  Palace 
to  make  this  announcement.  The  Northern 
Prince  then  came  to  the  Eastern  Palace  to  listen 
to  the  sacred  commands  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  had  come  down  into  the  world.  The  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  also  commanded  the  female  Minister  of 
State,  Yang-shway-keaon,  and  Hoo-kan-mei,  say- 
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ing,  ‘  Before  the  arrival  of  your  Northern  Prince  I 
cotnmand  you  to  take  my  racred  will,  and  an¬ 
nounce  it  to  your  Eastern  Prince,  commanding 
him  to  go  to  Court,  and  inform  your  Lord,  the 
Celestial  King,  that  my  appearance  is  on  account 
of  the  impetuous  disposition  of  your  Lord  the 
Celestial  King.  Since  he  is  of  the  same  iwture 
with  myself,  he  ought  to  be  as  forbearing  as 
myself.  In  ruling  over  the  empire,  mildness 
is  essential  in  everything.  For  instance,  the 
female  officers  in  the  Celestial  Court,  assisting 
to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  State,  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  unacquainted  with  matters  of  high  im¬ 
port,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  do  things  out  of 
doe  order;  these  must  be  kindly  instructed  with 
a  liberality  vast  as  the  ocean,  in  order  that  their 
minds  may  attentively  accord  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  Government,  and  thus  attend  properly 
to  their  management.  If  they  are  treated  with 
too  much  severity  their  minds  will  get  into  con¬ 
fusion,  and  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  Imperial  commands.  Their  minds 
being  unsettled,  their  frames  will  be  agitated  ;  and 
when  one  thing  goes  wrong,  everything  will  fall 
into  confusion.  So  that  it  is  much  better  quietly 
to  tell  them  what  to  do  until  they  are  versed  in  it, 
and  they  will  then  attend  to  it  spontaneously.  To 
instance,  also,  your  young  master,  although  his 
nature  is  originally  good  yet  be  must  be  occasion¬ 
ally  instruct^,  and  then  he  will  not  abandon  the 
o^  dictates  of  his  nature — which  are  always  at 
and — and  fall  into  evil  habits  and  practices 
which  are  foreign  to  his  views  and  feelings.  At 
present  you  must  take  advantage  of  his  original 
goodness  of  nature,  and,  as  you  have  opportunity, 
instruct  him,  that  he  may  get  accustomed  to  what 
is  correct,  and  become  an  example  to  all  the  em¬ 
pire,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  may  take 
pattern  by  him.  When  you  see  that  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  in  accordance  with  Celestial  emo¬ 
tions,  then  you  may  allow  him  to  say  and  do  as 
he  pleases ;  but,  when  you  see  that  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  Heavenly  emotions,  you  must 
control  him,  and  not  let  him  do  just  what  he 
likes.’  The  female  officers  replied,  ‘  We  unwor¬ 
thy  females  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  sa¬ 
cred  commands  of  our  Celestial  Papa.’  The 
Heavenly  Father  again  said,  ‘  Yang-chang-mei 
and  Shih-ting-lan  nave  been  for  some  time  in 
the  Celestial  Court,  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
State;  moreover,  these  young  women  are  rela¬ 
tives  of  two  of  the  princes,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  their  sympathies  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
royal  family.  With  respect  to  the  elder  and 
younger  Choo-kew-mei,  they  have  also  attained 
some  degree  of  merit,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
rest  themselves  and  cease  from  labor.  Whether, 
therefore,  they  remain  in  the  Celestial  Court  of 
Tae-ping-wang,  or  whether  they  come  over  to 
the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  let  them  enjoy 
the  ea.se  and  tranquillity  becoming  royal  person¬ 
ages.  It  is  also  announced  to  be  the  Divine  will 
that,  if  they  are  summoned  into  the  Celestial 
Court,  they  will  necessarily  be  daily  near  the 
royal  person  (of  Tae-ping-wang),  and,  as  Minis¬ 
ters  waiting  upon  the  Sovereign,  they  will  have 
certain  duties  to  perform  which  cannot  be  avoided ; 
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but,  as  they  are  not  to  attend  to  public  business, 
it  is  much  better  that  they  remain  in  the  palace 
of  the  Eastern  Prince  to  enjoy  themselves,  which 
will  be  in  all  respects  more  convenient.  With 
respect  to  the  business  of  the  Celestial  Court, 
there  are  matters  of  State  which  any  one  may  at¬ 
tend  to.  Let  seme  other  persons,  therefore,  be 
deputed  to  attend  to  these.’  The  female  officers 
replied, ‘We  are  much  obliged  for  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  Heavenly  Father  to  come  down  into 
the  world  to  int^truct  us ;  and,  unworthy  as  we 
are,  we  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  these  in¬ 
junctions,  while  we  make  known  the  sacred  will 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  Eastern  Prince.’ 
The  Heavenly  Father  again  said,  ‘  Yon  comply 
with  my  injunctions,  and  all  will  be  right.  1  shall 
now  return  to  Heaven.'  After  the  Heavenly 
Father  bad  gone  back  to  Heaven,  the  Northern 
Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  Ting-theeo 
and  others,  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Palace,  and,  not  knowing  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  had  returned  to  Heaven,  they  led  forward 
all  the  officers  to  kneel  down  and  pray,  saying, 

‘  We,  jrour  unworthy  children,  have  frequently 
offended,  so  as  to  occasion  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  trouble  himself,  for  which  we  earnestly  beg  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  forgiveness,  and  that  he  would 
graciously  condescend  to  instruct  us  his  unwor- 
Uiy  children.’  Having  finished  the  prayer,  they 
continued  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  male  chamberlain  to  beat  the  drum, 
and  cause  the  female  chamberlains  to  announce 
their  arrival.  The  female  chamberlains,  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  came  out  from  the  inner 
palace  to  the  front  gate  to  see  the  Nortbern 
Prince,  and  informed  him,  saying,  ‘  A  stiort  time 
ago  the  Heavenly  Father  gave  himself  the  trouble 
to  come  down  to  earth  ;  but  he  is  now  gone  back 
to  Heaven.  We,  therefore,  request  the  Northern 
Prince  and  the  Siarquis  Ting-theen  to  rise  from 
their  knees.'  The  Northern  Prince  then  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  said,  'The  Heavenly  Father 
having  graciously  condescended  to  come  down  into 
the  world,  we  should  like  to  know  what  instruc¬ 
tions  he  has  left  for  us.’  The  female  chamber¬ 
lains  replied,  ‘  The  sacred  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  command  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Princes,  together  with  the  officers,  to  go  to  Court. 
It  is  also  commanded  to  the  Eastern  Prince  to 
convey  the  sacred  injunctions  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  to  the  Celestial  King,  ordering  him  to  be 
more  gentle  in  his  disposition,  and  more  indulgent 
towards  others.  He  is  also  to  give  instructions 
to  the  heir  apparent,  and  graciously  to  excuse 
four  women  of  the  court  from  the  duties  to  which 
they  have  now  to  attend.  The  Eastern  Prince, 
in  obedience  to  the  requisitions,  is  now  about  to  go 
to  court.’  The  Northern  Prince  said,  ‘  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Eastern  Prince  that 
I,  the  general,  have  come  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  T  The  female  chamberlains  announced  this 
accordingly,  when  the  Elastern  Prince  said,  *  Since 
the  Nortbern  Prince  has  come,  he  may  be  told  to 
enter  my  palace.’  The  Northern  Prince  and  all 
the  officers  then  entered  the  palace,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  exclaimed,  ‘  May  the  Prince  enjoy  ex¬ 
treme  longevity  1’  They  aim  tlianked  the  Astern 
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Prince  for  his  consideration,  sayinjj, ‘We,  yoar 
younger  brethren,  who  are  here  to-day,  are  under 
obiigations  to  the  fourth  elder  brother  for  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  he  has  made,  whereby  we 
have  attained  to  our  present  position.  Now,  also, 
the  Heavenly  Father  has  manifested' his  great 
favor  by  coming  down  into  our  world  to  instruct 
us,  for  which  we  cherish  the  most  unbounded 
gratitude.  Moreover,  also,  the  brethren  and  sis¬ 
ters  throughout  the  world  have,  in  a  similar 
manner,  repeatedly  experienced  great  favors  at 
the  liands  of  our  Heavenly  Father.’  The  Eastern 
Prince  said,  ‘The  Heavenly  Father  has  indeed 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  our  behalf;  may 
you,  my  younger  brother,  and  all  the  officers,  be 
duly  sensible  of  the  Celestial  favors.’  The  North¬ 
ern  Prince  and  all  the  officers  replied,  ‘  We  shall 
endeavor  to  comply  with  your  honorable  com¬ 
mands.’  The  Eastern  Prince  again  said,  ‘The 
Heavenly  Fattier  has  made  known  bis  sacred 
will,  commanding  us  ail  to  go  to  court ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  proceed  thither  immediately.’ 
Having  said  this,  he  told  them  to  wait  a  little, 
and  tte  Northern  Prince,  together  with  the 
officers,  knelt  down  and  shouted,  ‘May  your 
Highness  enjoy  abundant  longevity!  We  be¬ 
seech  you,  the  Eastern  Prince,  tranquilly  to  as¬ 
cend  your  sedan  chair.’  The  Eastern  Prince 
then  commanded  the  Northern  Prince  and  all  tlie 
officers  to  go  first  to  court.  The  Northern  Prince 
was  about  to  proceed  thither  accordingly,  wlien 
he  suddenly  addressed  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Northern  Palace,  saying,  ‘  Do  yon  quickly  go  to 
the  sedan  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  and  request  the 
favor  of  his  instructions,  as  to  whether  we  are 
first  to  go  to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  or  to  enter 
straight  into  the  door  of  the  palace.’  The  Cham¬ 
berlain,  receiving  this  charm,  went  immediately 
to  the  sedan  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  and  requested 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Eastern  Palace  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  communicate  to  him  the  wishes  of  his 
master.  The  servant  said,  *  The  Eistem  Prince 
is  enjoying  repose  in  the  sedan,  and  I  do  not  dare 
to  disturb  him.’  The  Chamberlain  of  the  Northern 
Palace,  bearing  that  the  Eastern  Prince  was  en¬ 
joying  repose,  did  not  presume  to  repeat  the  in¬ 
quiry,  but  hastened  back  to  inform  the  Northern 
Prince.  The  Northern  Prince,  hearing  that  the 
Eastern  Prince  was  enjoying  repose,  hastily  de¬ 
scended  from  his  sedan  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  where  he  knelt  down 
and  inquired,  saying,  ‘  Has  the  Heavenly  Father 
troubled  himself  to  come  down  into  this  world 
again  V  To  which  the  Heavenly  Father  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  telling  the  Northern  I’rince  to 
convey  the  sedan  into  the  Hall  of  Audience.  The 
Northern  Prince  replied,  ‘  I  will  obey  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Heavenly  Father,’  whereupon  he 
hastily  commanded  the  female  officers  of  the  court 
to  inform  the  Celestial  King  of  the  circumstance ; 
which  done,  he,  together  with  the  Ministers  of 
State  and  the  other  officers,  conveyed  tlie  sedan 
of  the  Eastern  Prince  within  the  gates  of  the 
palace.  The  Celestial  Kin^,  Tae-ping-wang,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  message  which  the  female  officers 
brought  from  the  Northern  Prince,  intimating  that 
the  Heavenly  E'ather  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
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come  down  into  the  world,  hastily  went  on  foot 
to  the  second  gate  of  the  palace,  to  receive  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  last-named,  on  his  arrival, 
was  angry  with  the  Celestial  King,  saying,  *  Sew- 
tseuen !  you  are  very  much  in  fault ;  are  you 
aware  of  it  7’  The  Celestial  King,  kneeling  down 
with  the  Northern  Prince  and  all  the  officers,  re¬ 
plied,  saying,  ‘Your  unworthy  son  knows  that 
he  is  in  fault,  and  begs  the  Heavenly  Father 
graciously  to  forgive  him.’  The  Heavenly  Father 
then  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Since  you  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  fault  yon  must  be  beaten  with  forty 
blows.’  At  that  time  the  Northern  King  and  all 
the  officers  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and,  weeping,  implored  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
manifest  his  favor,  and  remit  the  punishment 
which  their  master  had  deserved,  offering  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blows  themselves  in  the  stead  of  the 
Celestial  King.  The  Celestial  King  said,  ‘  Do 
not,  my  younger  brethren,  rebel  against  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father ;  since  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  of  his  goodness  condescended  to  in¬ 
struct  us,  I,  your  elder  brother,  can  do  no  less 
than  receive  the  correction.’  The  Heavenly  E'ather 
would  not  listen  to  the  request  of  the  officers,  but 
still  insisted  on  tlie  blows  being  given  to  the 
Celestial  King;  whereupon  the  Celestial  King  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  Your  unworthy  son  will  comply  with  your 
requisitions;’  and,  so  saying,  be  prostrated  him¬ 
self  to  receive  the  blows.  The  Heavenly  Father 
then  said,  ‘  Since  you  have  obeyed  the  requisition, 
I  shall  not  inflict  the  blows ;  but  those  women, 
Sbih-ting-lan  and  Yang-chang-mei,  must  both  be 
sent  to  tM  palace  of  tlM  Eastern  Prince,  and  stay 
along  with  the  imperial  relatives,  to  enjoy  royal 
ease  and  tranquillity.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
their  aiding  in  the  business  of  the  State.  The 
elder  and  younger  Chow-kew-cboo,  having  for¬ 
merly  attained  to  a  degree  of  merit,  may  also  enjoy 
ease  and  tranquillity.  With  regard  to  other  mat 
lers,  you  can  wait  till  your  brother  Tang-ssw- 
tsing  sends  up  his  report.’  Having  said  this,  the 
Heavenly  Father  returned  to  heaven. 

“  The  Northern  Prince,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  offi¬ 
cers,  then  escorted  the  Celestial  King  back  to  the 
palace,  when  the  Celestial  King  said,  ‘  The  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  having  taken  Um  trouble  to  come 
down  to  the  world  to  communicate  instruction, 
let  os  all,  unworthy  as  we  are,  acknowledge  the 
celestial  favor.’  All  the  officers  then  knelt  down, 
and  thrice  exclaimed.  ‘  May  the  King  live  for¬ 
ever  !  we  shall  comply  with  your  injunctions.” — 
pp.  332—244. 

Much  follows  to  the  same  effect,  in  which 
Yang  delivers  various  counsels  to  Tae-ping- 
wang.  all  as  from  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
his  guidance ;  and  Tae-ping  is  made  to  praise 
his  advices,  saying,  ”  Your  observations, 
brother  Tsiog,  are  all  important,  and  may  be 
considered  the  specifics  for  managing /amt- 
lUs,  governing  countries,  and  ruling  the  whole 
empire."  Tae-ping,  indeed,  proceeds  so  far 
as  to  speak  of  Yang  as  fulfilling  the  idea  of 
the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus ;  and,  as 
CO 
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the  not  unnatural  sequence,  Yang  has  since  | 
assumed  to  be  the  Comforter — the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  writer  who  visited  Nankin  in  the 
Stuquehanna,  furnishes  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  in  relation  to  this  strange  combination 
of  the  false  with  the  true  : — 


of  the  piece,  by  pasting  a  slip  over  the  characters 
originally  (irinted.  Before  the  alteration,  these 
clauses  read  respectively, 

‘  An  high-as-heaven  holy  man,’ 

“  And — 


“  Whatever  Hnng-sew-tseuen  (Tae-ping-wang) 
may  mean  by  calling  himself  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  no  evidence 
was  found  of  its  being  insisted  on  as  an  essential 
article  of  faith  among  the  mass  of  his  followers. 
No  other  (lerson  but  the  one  above  referred  to 
made  an  allusion  to  it ;  and  several  officers  who 
subsequently  visited  the  steamer,  when  asked 
what  was  meant  by  it,  professed  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  They 
were  so  evidently  puzzled,  that  it  was  plain  their 
attention  had  never  been  called  to  the  matter 
before. 

“  Each  of  the  other  kings  has  also  assumed  a 
high-sounding  title,  as  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  ode,  given  out  ‘  by  the  favor  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother,  and  the 
Heavenly  King,  that  all  soldiers  and  people  under 
heaven  may  celebrate  praises  in  accordance  with 
it: — 

‘  Praise  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  is  the  holy 
heavenly  Father,  the  one  only  true  God. 

Praise  the  heavenly  Elder  Brother,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  men. 

Praise  the  Eastern  King,  the  holy  Divine 
Breath  (i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit  as  used  by  Morrison), 
who  atones  for  faults  and  saves  men. 

Praise  the  Western  King,  the  rain-teacher,  an 
high-as-heaven  honorable  man. 

Praise  the  Southern  King,  the  cloud-teacher, 
an  high-as-heaven  upright  man. 

(Vt  Praise  the  Northern  King,  the  thunder-teacher, 
an  high-as-heaven  benevolent  man. 

Praise  the  assistant  King,  the  lightning-teacher, 
an  high-as-heaven  righteous  man. 

How  different  are  the  true  doctrines  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  world  :  « 

They  are  able  to  save  men’s  souls,  causing  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  without  end. 

The  wise  with  exultation  receive  them  as  their 
source  of  happiness. 

The  foolish  when  awakened  may  know  by  them 
the  way  therein. 

The  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father  is  vast,  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  without  bounds. 

He  spared  not  his  first-born  Son,  but  sent  him 
down  into  the  world 

To  lay  down  his  life  for  the  redemption  of  our 
dns. 

If  men  experience  repentance,  their  souls  shall 
ascend  to  heaven.' 

“  The  last  part  of  the  hymn  is  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Religiom  Preeept$.  The  name  of  the 
*  Celestial  King  ’  it  will  be  observed,  is  omitted  in 
the  ode.  Is  it  necanse  he  has  forbidden  its  being 
so  used  7  The  second  clauses  of  the  stanzas  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Heavenly  Brother  and  the  Eastern 
King  have  been  altered  since  the  first  publication 


‘  An  as  high-as- heaven  holy  spirit.’ 

“  The  titles  applied  to  these  kings  are  no  doubt 
mere  empty  names,  without  any  specific  mean¬ 
ing,  and  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as 
implying  a  claim  to  super-earthly  dignity. 

“  VVhatever  may  be  thought  of  such  an  ode 
among  persons  better  instructed,  there  is  the  best 
evidence  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  offering  wor¬ 
ship  to  the  Kings  mentioned.  The  uniform  testi¬ 
mony  at  Nankin  was,  that  none  but  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  were  wor¬ 
shipped.  The  worship  is  very  simple.  Before 
each  of  the  three  meals  an  offering  is  placed  upon 
the  table,  consisting  of  three  bowls  of  rice,  three 
bowls  of  vegetables,  and  three  cups  of  tea,  or  wine. 
Then  all  join  in  a  hymn,  remaining  seated,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  kneel  and  offer  a  short  pray¬ 
er.  There  is  preaching,  as  often  as  the  proper 
authorities  give  orders  for  it.  A  large  stage, 
erected  in  an  open  field,  was  said  to  be  used  as  a 
pulpit  on  such  occasions. 

“  Little  evidence  was  found  of  religions  culture, 
or  of  any  just  appreciation,  by  the  mass,  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  indeed  could  not 
be  expected ;  yet  many  of  the  multitude  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  steamer  could  repeat  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  given  in  their  bemks.  In  speaking  of  the 
Deity  they  invariably  use  the  expression  Tien- 
foo.  Heavenly  Father.” — North  China  Herald. 

To  most  English  readers  this  mixture  of 
truth  and  untruth,  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
will  appear  very  strange.  But  there  is  child¬ 
ish  simplicity,  a  harmless  quietism  pervading 
it,  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  cruel 
and  sanguinary  character  sometimes  ascribed 
to  these  people.  The  real  marvel  after  all  is, 
not  that  there  should  be  such  differences 
between  the  opinions  and  habits  of  these  men 
and  our  own,  as  that  the  affinities  betwen  us 
should  be  such  as  we  find  them.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  influences  which  have  reached  them,  and 
given  them  all  the  Christian  truth  and  feel¬ 
ing  they  possess,  have  been  so  different,  so 
limited,  and  we  may  add,  so  far  erroneous,  as 
to  go  far  towards  explaining  the  phenomenon 
presented  in  their  recent  history.  One  fact 
is  very  observable — they  have  had  to  depend 
much  more  on  the  printer  than  on  the  preach¬ 
er.  We  remember  it  to  have  been  a  grave 
maxim  with  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  when  in 
this  country  some  thirty  years  since,  that  the 
duty  of  the  Church  towards  China  for  some 
time  to  come  would  be,not  so  much  to  preach, 
as  to  print.  His  feeling  seemed  to  tw,  that 
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from  the  difBcnlties  of  the  language,  it  was 
little  that  Europeans  could  do  in  the  way  of 
preaching,  while  they  might  hope  to  do  great 
things  by  continuous  and  patient  effort  in 
printing,  seeing  that  the  Chinese  were  beyond 
all  people  a  reading  people.  Since  that  time 
the  press  has  been  sowing  its  seed  broadcast. 

now  see  the  effect,  both  in  its  good  and 
in  its  not-good.  Had  it  been  possible  to  send 
forth  the  preacher  more  adequately  by  the 
side  of  the  press,  we  should  probably  have 
reaped  the  good  seed  we  now  see  without  so 
largo  an  admixture  of  tares.  Captain  Fish- 
bourne  touches  with  much  intelligence  on  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  the  insurgents  would  seem  to 
have  been  derived : — 

“  It  appears  to  me  that,  though  many  canses 
contributed  to  its  success,  the  main  element  in  the 
movement  was  Christianity  ;  and  as  I  have  said 
before,  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  inclusively,  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
propagated  the  knowledge  and  feeling  from  which 
it  sprang. 

“  Even  GutzlafTs  Chinese  Union, though  it  was 
not  satisfactory  in  all  its  members,  or  thorough 
in  its  teaching,  deserves  its  praise. 

‘‘  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  Gutz- 
laff’s  translations  of  the  Bible  that  they  have  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  he  circulated  Bibles 
in  Kwang-tong  and  Kwang-se  in  1848,  in  which 
province  the  rebellion  commenced. 

“  And  the  Anglo-Chincse  papers  stated  from 
time  to  time,  that  members  of  the  Chinese  Union 
were  amongst  ^he  insurgents,  and  even  that  the 
movement  had  been  originated  by  them.  This 
was  given  the  readier  credence  to,  because  Gutz- 
laff  had  stated  that  there  would  be  a  revolution 
soon,  though  indeed  others  to  whom  be  had  stated 
this,  understood  him  to  mean  that  it  would  have 
its  origin  in  secular  motives.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  Gutzlaff  often  said  when  people 
questioned  the  utility  of  his  Chinese  Union,  or  the 
fact  that  the  missionaries  were  making  any  pro¬ 
gress, — ‘  Well,  wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
contrary.’ 

**  I'here  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  letter 
which  was  written  by  the  two  insurgent  generals 
or  chiefs  at  Chiang-Kiang-foo,  in  answer  to  a  let¬ 
ter  of  Sir  George  Bonham. 

“  ‘  We  remember,  moreover,  how,  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  we,  in  conjunction  with  Bremer, 
Elliot,  and  Wanking,  (7)  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
erected  a  church,  and  together  worshipped  Jesus, 
our  Celestial  Elder  Brother :  all  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  as  fresh  in  our  recollection  as  if  they  had 
happened  but  yesterday.’ 

“  This  argues  an  early  appreciation  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  though  the 
allusions  to  Christianity  in  these  earlier  proclama¬ 
tions  that  reached  ns  in  China  were  asserted,  very 
generally,  to  be  mere  extracts  from  Christian  tracts, 
r  was  satisfied  from  the  first  that  they  were  writ¬ 


ten  by  persons  who  better  understood,  and  more 
appreciated  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  than  do 
the  people  constituting  the  mass  of  Christendom. 

“  Any  Christian  giving  ordinary  intelligence  to 
the  examination  of  these  proclamations,  and  being 
uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion:  for  though  they  might  have 
quoted  from  Christian  tracts,  unless  they  under¬ 
stood  the  subject,  the  weaving  in  of  these  extracts 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  incongruous, 
which  it  may  be  seen  they  are  not ;  for  though 
they  contain  error,  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind. 

“  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  not  contribut¬ 
ed  towards  the  general  result ;  because  every¬ 
thing  that  tended  to  question  the  truth  of  their 
whole  system — philosophical,  social,  and  relig¬ 
ious,  had  that  effect :  but  their  influence  was 
small  in  proportion ;  as  they  conformed  or  allow¬ 
ed  conformity  to  heathen  practices  in  their  wor¬ 
ship.  Hence,  the  previously  existing  state  of 
things  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  had  not  a  new,  a  Protestant  element  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

“  Many  of  their  missionaries  compromised  their 
position  and  creed,  by  the  adoption  of  the  dres®, 
sometimes  of  the  Buddhist  Priest,  sometimes  that 
of  a  Chinese  Literati :  and  the  largest  and  most 
influential  section,  the  Jesuits,  permitted  in  their 
so-called  convents  the  retention  of  many  supersti¬ 
tions  rites,  in  honor  of  Confucius  and  of  their  an¬ 
cestors. 

“  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  pro¬ 
tested  ineffectually  against  many  of  these  cences- 
sions.  They  must  now  lament,  that  they  had  not 
been  more  earnest  for  the  truth.  The  conduct  of 
the  contending  parties  is  another  evidence,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  there  is  something  wn)ng  in 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  that  he  should  be  less 
earnest  for  truth  than  for  error.  Nay,  in  that  he 
even  rejoices  in  error,  and  continues  to  do  so  till 
too  late  ! 

“  Hue  and  Gabet  (1  fancy  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
in  China),  in  their  Travels  in  Thibet,  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  similarity  they  observed  in  the 
dresses  of  the  Lamas,  to  those  of  the  dignitaries 
of  their  own  church  ;  so  much  are  they  so,  and 
some  of  their  ceremonies  so  much  alike,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  but  the  initiated  to  dis¬ 
cern  a  difference,  or  not  be  persuaded,  that  if  they 
be  not  the  same,  they  must  have  bad  a  common 
origia 

”  Du  Halde  said  that  in  his  time.  Buddhism 
was  considered  the  counterpart  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism.  It  was  difficult  then  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

“After  the  dethronement  of  the  last  of  the  Ming 
Emperors,  Youngtze,  a  grandson  of  the  13th  of 
that  dynasty,  who  was  King  of  the  capital  of  the 

rovince  of  Quey-chew,  was  proclaimed  Emperor 

y  the  Viceroy  of  Kwang-se,  and  by  the  General¬ 
issimo  of  the  Chinese  forces,  who  were  both 
said  to  be  Christians.  For  a  time  he  held  his 
court  at  Shau-king  near  Canton  ;  but  after  four 
years  of  varied  fortunes  but  ultimate  failure,  he 
retired  into  Kwang-se,  then  to  Yun-nun,  and 
finally  to  Pegu ;  upon  which  the  Tartar  Emperor 
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sent  troop«,  with  a  threatening  letter  to  the  King 
of  Pegu,  who  gave  him  with  his  whole  family  np : 
whereupon  he  was  carried  to  Shau-king,  near 
Canton,  and  strangled.  His  Queen  and  his  mother, 
however,  were  sent  to  Pekin,  and  were  treated 
with  kindness  ;  but  they  continued  in  the  religion 
(Christian)  which  they  had  embraced.  This  was 
in  1624 ;  and  it  is  argued  that  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  if  the  Miou-tze  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  they  must  have  been  of  that  denomination  : 
if  so,  they  were  so  only  traditionally,  for  they 
cease  to  be  so  now :  the  movenent  is  essentially 
Protestant  in  its  principles — that  is,  holding  the 
Bible  alone  without  tradition. 

“  Another  important  element  in  the  early  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  movement,  was  the  fact  of  its  raising 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  occupied  by  the 
Miou-tze  a  race  of  independent  mountaineers, 
who  never  submitted  to  the  Tartar,  nor  indeed  to 
any  yoke,  or  adopted  their  badges  of  slavery,  or 
any  custom  indicative  of  it.  There  must  have  b^n 
some  pr^ciples  and  some  influences  more  than 
ordinary  amongst  them,  to  have  kept  them  thus 
separate,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  seem  to 
have  had  more  than  ordinary  power  to  permeate 
and  pervade  other  races  ;  showing  them  to  possess 
an  indestructibility  of  race  like  the  Jew. 

^  The  ignorant  always  invent  something  strange 
but  ridiculous  to  account  for  what  they  do  not 
understand  ;  and  the  settled  policy  of  the  court 
(to  vilify  all  whom  they  cannot  control)  would 
account  for  the  extravagant  notions  entertained  of 
the  simple  mountaineers  at  Pekin.  They  call 
them  wolf-men;  they  were  outlawed,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  them,  or  even  to  buy 
from  or  sell  to  them. 

“  Of  their  real  position  and  character  we  have 
much  to  learn,  and  it  may  be  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  not  to  say  important  kind,  for  it  may 
be  that,  like  the  Jews  at  Kae-fnng-foo,  they  have 
a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  ;  or  that  they  may  be  like  the 
Christians  found  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  have 
really  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  a  Miou-tze 
informed  usatChiang-Eiang-foo— butonly  a  very 
few,  and  because  of  having  only  a  few,  they  were 
preserved  with  religious  awe,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  people  have  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  their  contents ;  so  that  only  such  meagre  por¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  as  may  have  been  embalmed  in 
their  customs  and  traditions  is  current  amongst 
them,  revolting  them  from  idolatry  like  the  Jew,  and 
predisposing  them  so  towards  Christianity,  that 
when  it  was  presented  to  them  they  met  it  with 
acceptance. 

“  If  so,  what  a  marvel  is  here  as  respects  the 
moral  government  of  the  world — a  train  of  caus- 1 
ation  carried  forward  from  the  eighth  or  twelfth  ' 
century,  when  the  light  spread  by  the  Nestorian 
Church  was  put  out,  and  held  latent,  as  it  were, 
on  the  mountain-tops  of  this  small  spot  in  the  far- 
west,  ready  to  be  lit  np  as  a  beacon-light  on  the 
advent  of  the  first  pure  preacher  of  the  Gospel — 
at  the  fulness  of  time — when  China's  day  of 
visitation  was  fully  come." — pp.  32 — 38. 


[Nov., 

Knowledge  so  received,  and  received  by 
such  a  people,  could  scarcely  have  led  to  a 
dififerent  result.  The  work  of  the  press  was 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  much  more  so  than  the 
labors  of  the  preacher  could  have  l)een,  and 
appears  in  consequence  to  have  been  left  to 
its  course  until  its  appointed  work  was  done. 
It  may  be  doubled,  too,  as  intimated  by 
Captain  Fishboume,  whether  the  professors 
of  a  much  purer  Christianity  would  have 
been  the  men  to  do  the  work  which  was  to 
be  done  in  this  stage  of  Chinese  history.  It 
is  very  clear  that  men  filled  with  the  passive 
resistance  and  peace  crotchets  found  among 
ourselves  would  not  have  been  fitting  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  will  of  Providence  in  thismat- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
any  system  having  in  it  less  of  a  Chinese  ele¬ 
ment. 

IV.  But  we  now  come  to  the  question  as 
to  the  amount  of  Truth  to  he  found  amidst  so 
much  Error.  In  this  inquiry,  we  of  course 
pass  by  the  insurgents  in  Amoy,  and  those 
about  Canton.  What  political  science  these 
may  possess,  fitting  them  to  become  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  better  authority  than  that  of 
the  Tartars — which  they  are  aiming  to  super¬ 
sede — the  future  must  determine.  Of  the 
insurgents  about  Amoy  we  know  enough  to 
be  hopeful  in  this  respect.  Of  those  near 
Canton  we  have  more  reason  to  stand  in 
doubt.  In  our  solicitude  for  the  better  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  better  faith  df  China,  our 
hopes  turn  toward  Nankin,  notwithstanding 
all  the  error  and  false  pretension  set  forth 
there  by  the  Eastern  King. 

One  fact  we  wish  to  impress  on  our  read¬ 
ers,  viz.,  that  the  very  errors  of  the  Nankin 
insurgents  seem  to  show  that  in  regard  to 
religion,  they  are  in  the  main  a  self-taught 
people,  and  on  that  account  the  more  likely 
to  b«  sincere  to  the  extent  of  their  light. 
In  most  cases,  Protestant  missionaries  have 
been  disposed  to  insist  that  the  Christianity 
of  their  converts  should  be  of  their  own  ex¬ 
act  type.  Hence  it  must  be  supposed  that 
much  of  what  has  been  received  as  Christian 
has  been  received  more  from  accident,  and 
as  a  matter  of  imposition,  than  as  the  effect 
of  any  living  and  personal  conviction.  Where 
no  room  is  left  for  discrimination  or  selection, 
much  that  is  adopted  must  be  merely  formal 
and  conventional.  But  the  Chinese  insur¬ 
gents  have  been  under  no  such  constraint. 
From  this  cause  they  have  probably  lost 
their  hold  on  some  important  portions  of 
truth.  But  the  truth  they  have  embraced 
we  may  reasonably  regard  as  truth  embraced 
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with  that  degree  of  personal  feeling  and  con¬ 
viction  that  will  be  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Religion,  where  it  is  genuine,  is  a  growth — it 
is  not  like  our  clothes,  the  one  suit  to  be  put 
off  that  another  may  be  put  on.  The  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  found  its  way  among  those 
people  has  become  a  real  grafting  on  their 
proper  selves,  and  the  result  is  such  as  might 
nave  been  expected.  Natural  as  this  rea¬ 
soning  may  seem,  it  has  not  been  natural  to 
some  people  to  reason  after  this  manner. 
Many  have  been  ready  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  the  Christianity  professed  by  this 
remote  and  extraordinary  people  would  be 
found  to  be  very  much  such  as  we  profess 
ourselves ;  and  finding  it  to  be  considerably 
different,  they  are  now  almost  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Our 
author  has  some  just  observations  on  this 
subject. 

"No  candid  mind  examining  the  proclamations 
and  publications  of  the  Insurgents,  but  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  stated  in  these, 
certain  broad  principles  by  which  they  should  be 
judged  as  a  party,  and  which  should  guide  us  in 
dealing  with-them.and  should  insure  for  them  not 
only  candid  treatment,  but  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  are  what  they  wish  us  to  believe  them ; 
and  what  they  represent  themselves  to  be, — 
brethren,  as  believing  with  us  the  great  truths 
which  have  constituted  the  grounds  upon  which  na¬ 
tions  have  been  admitted  into  the  great  family  of 
Christendom  ;  and  which  form  the  strong  line  of 
demarcation  that  separates  them  from  all  impos¬ 
tors,  with  whom,  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
they  are  unfairly  classed. 

**  They  adopt  Christianity,  and  this  not  simply 
in  name,  but  after  showing  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines, 
and  having  inculcated  and  yielded  obedience  to 
many  of  its  precepts. 

“  They  believe  in  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
and  have  expressed,  if  they  have  not  formed  a 
somewhat  high  (relatively)  estimate  of  bis  attri¬ 
butes.  Thus :  ‘  Tlie  great  God  is  a  spiritual  Fa¬ 
ther,  a  ghostly  Father,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  omnipresent ;  all  nations  under  heaven  are 
acquainted  with  His  great  power.’ 

“  They  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Thus  :  •  Our  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  of  His  great  mercy  and  unbounded  good¬ 
ness,  spared  not  His  first-born  Son,  but  sent  him 
down  into  the  world,  to  give  his  life  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  all  our  transgressions ;  the  knowledge 
of  which,  coupled  with  repentance,  saves  tlie  souls 
of  men.’ 

“  They  invoke  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  I  also  earnestly  pray  then  the  great  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  constantly  to  bestow  on  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  change  my  wicked  heart :  never 
more  allow  me  to  be  deceived  by  malignant  de¬ 
mons,  but  perpetually  regarding  me  with  favor, 
forever  deliver  me  from  the  Evil  One.’ 


"  They  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  (Jod ; — they  make  them  the  test  of  truth, 
and  rule  of  faith,  and  they  do  not  pot  anything 
forward  as  of  co-ordinate  authority. 

**  They  do  not  set  forth  any  traditions  like  Is¬ 
rael  of  old,  to  make  void  the  word  of  God. 

“  They  do  not  attempt  {o  invent  a  Bible,  or  add 
anything  to,  or  take  from,  the  word  of  God.  We 
have  thus  a  common  standard  of  truth,  though 
they,  owing  to  education,  and  the  difficulties  of  lan¬ 
guage,  draw  somewhat  different  conclusions,  and 
unwittingly  mix  up  much  that  is  unsatisfactory 
and  incongruous  with  their  statements  of  truth; 

— but  they,  not  perceiving  this  incongruity,  pub¬ 
lish  it,  and  still  insist  that  our  religion  is  one,  and 
that  we  are  brethren.  But  is  not  this  the  case  I 

with  many  who  have  had  infinitely  greater  means 
of  ascertaining  what  that  standard  is — are  there 
not  many  who  are  as  wide,  or  nearly  so,  from  { 

the  truth,  far  wider  on  some  points,  and  yet  we  do  ! 

not  take  that  as  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  I 

to  question  their  sincerity,  or  to  refuse  political  , 

intercourse  7 

"  Their  education  has  been  such,  so  radically 
different  from  ours,  that  they  cannot  but  reason 
and  resolve  upon  any  given  statements  somewhat 
differently  from  us,  and  yet  may  be  equally  sin¬ 
cere.  These  men  must  have  made  sacrifices,  and  ! 

run  no  ordinary  risks,  which  is  a  proof  of  their.  ' 

sincerity,  though  it  may  not  be  necessarily  of  their 
possessing  the  truth ; — no  man  acts  against  his 
instinct  without  a  reason.  It  is  no  answer  to  this, 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  against  their  true  interests —  | 

for  it  was  against  their  temporal  interest,  the  only 
one  they  recognized  for  a  time :  at  first  they  were  ' 

subject  to  persecutions,  and  some  even  to  death. 

For  this  reason  it  were  unwise  to  wish  that  they 
had  been  better  instructed ;  it  were  also  unwise,  be¬ 
cause  had  they  been  better  instructed  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  have  been  found  raisingthe  standard 
of  revolt.  They  would  have  submitted,  and  their 
heads  would  have  been  taken,  as  thousands  had 
been  in  China  before.  The  country  would  thus 
have  continued  hennetically  sealed  against  en¬ 
lightenment  and  Christianity. 

“  It  has  been  wisely  ordered  otherwise,  for 
though  it  were  admitted  for  argument’s  sake  that 
they  had  not  introduced  a  single  Christian  idea, 
yet  in  commencing  a  political  change,  they  have 
placed  their  country  on  the  high  way  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  truth,  with  its  attendant  blessings.” — 
pp.  336—340. 

The  Tartar  emperor,  in  one  of  his  memo¬ 
rials,  states  that  these  people  “  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  vagabonds  of  any  other 
seeV’  and  that  their  contempt  of  danger,  and 
readiness  to  die  for  their  principles,  causes 
wonder  to  his  officers  and  people.  Such  a 
witnessing  reminds  us  of  the  heathen  testi¬ 
monies  concerning  the  first  Christians.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fishbourne  says,  very  wisely,  that  there 
are  many  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  even  of  such  pretensions  as  those 
set  forth  by  Yang,  the  Eastern  King. 
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“  There  is  a  general  disposition  to  forget  the  1 
low  starting-point  of  all  heathen,  but  especially  I 
the  Chinese,  and  to  argne  that  because  all  is  not 
attained,  nothing  has  been.  It  looks  as  if  men 
could  be  candid  upon  all  subjects  but  upon  that  of 
religion.  There  are  extravagances  in  their  writ¬ 
ings  when  we  attach  our  meaning  to  them,  and 
when  they  are  measured  by  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  But  with  what  propriety  can  we 
attach  our  meaning  to  them  ? 

“Take,  for  instance,  their  most  extravagant 
writings,  those  by  Yang-sew-tsing,  who  I  believe 
to  be  a  consummate  hypocrite  ; — and  if  so,  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  his  party  by  him,  or  by  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  has  been  charged  with  blasphemy,  I 
think,  recklessly.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  an  American 
Missionary,  and  a  Chinese  student  of  thirty  years, 
hesitates  to  say  blasphemous;  because,  he  adds, 

‘  I  do  not  know  what  he  (Yang-sew-tsing)  means 
by  the  use  of  the  title,  ling,  (that  used  by  Morrison 
to  designate  the  Holy  Spirit.)’  Another  American, 
whose  letter  I  give,  with  '  the  ode’  in  which 
*  ling’  is  used,  attached,  says,  and  I  think  with 
justice,  ‘  that  they  are  mere  high-sounding  titles.' 

“  Yang-sew-tsing’s  religious  opinions  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  removed  from  Unitarlanism ;  consequently,  when 
he  assumes  the  title  of  the  Holy  Sfurit,  he  does 
not  profess  to  claim  tbe  attributes  of  God  the 
.  Spirit ;  he  does  not  appear  to  know  *  if  there  be 
any  Holy  Ghost.’ 

“  Had  he  meant  to  assume  the  title  and  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  have  assumed  a  su¬ 
periority  to  Hung-sew-tseiien ;  but  this  evidently 
he  does  not,  as  he  frequently  states  his  inferiority 
to  the  Celestial  King,  and  the  Celestial  King’s 
Son  also. 

“Again,  if  this  ode  were  meant  to  be  a  doxol- 
ogy,  and  the  enjoining  its  use  as  such  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  inculcating  the  worship  of  those  in¬ 
cluded  therein  ;  this  were  to  prove  too  much,  and 
too  little — for  it  would  teach  that  neither  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  King  nor  his  Son  were  to  be  worshipped, 
but  the  four  kings  and  the  assistant  king  were, 
equally  with  Y’ang-sew-tsing;  he  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  as  what  ?  this  also  proves  that 
Yang  does  not  claim  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
superiority,  but  only  priority  over  the  other  kings. 

“  Much  of  the  revelation  also  by  Yang,  when 
seen  from  our  point  of  view,  and  in  the  light  of 
our  knowledge,  is  excessively  offensive;  still  in 
these  (except  in  the  fact  of  stating  that  he  had 
revelations^  he  does  not  contravene  any  state¬ 
ment  of  Scripture — he  inculcates  Christian  vir¬ 
tues,  if  he  means  to  inculcate  anything.  But  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  believe  him  to  be  an  impos¬ 
tor.  The  character  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  is  something  so  sacred  and  heav¬ 
enly,  that  the  pretence  of  a  revelation  from  heaven 
was  necessary  to  obtain  Yang  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  he  exercised  over  his  sovereign  ;  but  for 
this  assumption  he  dared  not  have  ventured  to 
award  forty  stripes  of  a  bamboo,  and  this  could 
only  have  been  designed  to  humiliate  and  rob 
Hong  of  his  dignity;  he  showed  great  cunning 
in  not  inflicting  it.  The  whole  scene  Is  quite 
Chinese.” — pp.  343 — 345. 


All  tbe  nations  of  naodern  Europe  bare 
grown  out  of  a  state  of  beatbenism  into 
tbe  condition  which  bas  constituted  tbem 
the  Christendom  of  the  West.  No  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  slow  and  uncertain  steps 
%  which  those  changes  were  realised,  will 
be  surprised  to  6nd  that  traces  of  the  old 
heathen  thinking  and  usage  should  be  clearly 
observable  among  the  revolutionists  of  China. 
The  placing  of  three  bowls  of  tea  as  before 
tbe  altar  of  the  Deity  in  their  worship,  is 
the  retention  of  an  old  usage  of  a  very  inno¬ 
cent  description,  if  compared  with  customs 
retained  in  worship  by  the  early  professors 
of  the  Gospel  in  Saxon  Britain,  and  in  the 
Germany  of  that  period.  If  polygamy  be 
tolerated  by  the  insurgents  in  sovereign  or 
subject,  it  is  a  grave  error.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  need  other  evidence  than  we 
have  yet  obtained.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  men  who  began  the  movement, 
were  the  men  in  whom  the  religious  element 
was  the  most  powerful.  But  as  these  trav¬ 
ersed  Chinn,  another  Europe  in  extent,  and 
were  dispersed  over  it  amidst  their  constantly 
increasing  followers,  everything  really  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  movi^  mass  must  have  been 
more  and  more  diffused  and  weakened,  leav¬ 
ing  but  too  much  room  for  the  appearance 
of  many  errors  and  mischiefs  which  the  ear¬ 
lier  and  better  informed  insurgents  would 
have  avoided  and  discountenanced.  China, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  region  of  vast 
extent,  and  what  happens  in  one  of  its  prov¬ 
inces  or  nations  must  not  be  hastily  supposed 
to  be  common  to  all  its  provinces  and  na¬ 
tions.  The  following  lines  are  from  a  work 
called  the  Trimetrieal  Clattie,  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Tae-ping,  and  we  know  not  where  to  And 
anything  more  adapted  to  remind  us  of  those 
simple  and  beautiful  summaries  of  Christian 
fact  and  doctrine,  which  have  formed  the 
early  faith  of  nations  while  passing  out  of 
a  heathen  into  a  Christian  State: 

“  But  the  great  God, 

Out  of  pity  to  mankind, 

Sent  his  first-born  Son 
To  come  down  into  the  world. 

His  name  is  Jesus, 

The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men. 

Who  redeems  them  from  sin 
By  the  endurance  of  extreme  mi.«ery. 

Upon  the  cross 
They  nailed  his  body : 

Where  He  shed  his  precious  blood. 

To  save  all  mankind. 

Three  days  after  his  death 
He  rose  from  the  dead. 
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And  daring  forty  days 

He  discoursed  on  heavenly  things.” — p.  3S7. 

Many  instances  occur  in  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  missions  showing  how 
the  Gospel  has  loosed  the  tongue  of  man, 
and  made  him  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  his 
new  faith  ;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history  more  significant  and  striking  in 
this  view  than  the  scene  described  by  Dr. 
Medhurst  in  the  following  letter : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — As  everything  n>garding  the  In¬ 
surgents  poHsesses  a  degree  of  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  I  beg  leave  to  send  yon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account : — 

**  Having  obtained  admission  into  the  city  of  the 
Sbanghae  this  afternoon,  I  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  chapels  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  where  I  commenced  preaching  to  a  large 
congregation,  which  had  almost  immediately 
gather^  within  tlie  walls.  I  was  descanting  on 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  urging  the  necessity  of 
worshipping  the  one  true  on  the  ground  that 
he  alone  could  protect  his  servants,  while  idols 
were  things  of  naught,  destined  soon  to  perish 
out  of  the  land  ;  when  suddenly  a  man  st(^  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and  exclaimed — 

‘  That  is  true,  that  is  true !  the  idols  must  per¬ 
ish,  and  shall  perish.  I  am  a  Kwang-se  man,  a 
follower  of  Thae-ping-wang ;  we  all  of  us  wor¬ 
ship  one  God  (Shang-te),  and  believe  in  Jesus, 
while  we  do  our  utmost  to  put  down  idolatry ; 
everywhere  demolishing  the  temples,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  idols,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  forsake 
their  superstitions.  When  we  commenced  two 
years  ago,  we  were  only  3,000  in  number,  and  we 
have  marched  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  putting  to  flight  whole  armies  of  the  Man¬ 
darin’s  troops  that  were  sent  against  us.  If  it 
had  not  been  that  God  was  on  our  side,  we  could 
not  have  thus  prevailed  against  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers ;  but  now  our  troops  have  arrived  at 
Teen-tsin,  and  we  expect  soon  to  he  victorious 
over  the  whole  empire.’  He  then  proceeded  to 
exhort  the  people  in  a  most  lively  and  earnest 
strain  to  abandon  idolatry,  which  was  only  the 
worship  of  devils,  and  the  perseverance  in  which 
would  involve  them  in  the  misery  of  hell ;  while 
hy  giving  it  up,  and  believing  in  Jesus,  they  would 
obtain  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  ‘As  for  us,’ 
he  said,  ‘  we  feel  quite  happv  in  the  possession 
of  our  religion,  and  look  on  the  day  of  our  death 
as  the  happiest  period  of  our  existence ;  when 
any  of  our  number  die,  we  never  weep,  but  con¬ 
gratulate  each  other  on  the  joyful  occasion,  be¬ 
cause  a  brother  has  gone  to  glory,  to  enjoy  all 
the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the  heavenly 
world.  While  continuing  here,  we  make  it  our 
business  to  keep  the  commandments,  to  worship 
Ood,  and  to  exhort  each  other  to  do  good,  for 
which  end  we  have  frequent  meetings  for  preach¬ 
ing  and  prayer.  What  is  the  use,  then,’  he 
asked, '  of  you  Chinese  going  on  to  bum  incense, 
and  candles,  and  gilt  paper  *,  which,  if  your  idols 
really  required  it,  would  only  show  their  covetous 


dispositions,  just  like  the  Mandarins,  who  seize 
men  by  the  throat, and  if  they  will  not  give  money, 
squeeze  them  severely ;  but  if  they  will,  they 
only  squeeze  them  gently.’  He  went  on  to  in¬ 
veigh  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  country¬ 
men,  paiticularly  opium-smoking ;  ‘  that  filthy 
drug,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘which  only  defiles  those 
who  use  it,  making  their  houses  stink,  and  their 
clothes  stink,  and  their  bodies  stink,  and  their 
souls  stink,  and  will  make  them  stink  forever  in 
bell,  unless  they  abandon  it.’ 

“‘But  yon  must  be  quick,’  he  adds,  ‘  for  Thae- 
ping-wang  is  coming,  and  he  will  not  allow  the 
least  infringement  of  his  rules,  no  opium,  no  to¬ 
bacco,  no  snuff,  no  wine,  no  vicious  indulgences 
of  any  kind  ;  all  offences  against  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  are  punished  by  him  with  the  se¬ 
verest  rigor,  while  the  incorrigible  are  beheaded 
— therefore  repent  in  time.’ 

“  I  could  perceive  from  the  style  of  his  expres¬ 
sions,  and  from  his  frequently  quoting  the  t^ks 
of  the  Thae-ping  dynasty,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  those  records,  and  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  that  school.  No  Chinaman  who  had 
not  been  following  the  camp  of  the  insurgents 
for  a  considerable  time  couiu  have  spoken  as  be 
did. 

“  He  touched  also  on  the  expense  of  opium- 
smoking,  ‘  which  drained  their  pockets,  and  kept 
them  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  whilst  we  who 
never  touch  the  drug  are  not  put  to  such  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  master  provides  us  with  food  and 
clothing,  which  is  all  we  want;  so  that  we  are 
rich  without  money.’ 

“I  could  not  help  being  struck  also  with  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  as  he  went  on  in  his  earn¬ 
est  strain.  Bold  and  fearless  as  he  stood,  openly 
denouncing  the  vices  of  the  people,  his  counte¬ 
nance  beaming  witii  intelligence,  his  upright  and 
manly  form  the  very  picture  of  health,  while  his 
voice  thrilled  through  the  crowd,  they  seemed 
petrified  with  amazement:  their  natural  con¬ 
science  assured  them  that  his  testimony  was  true  ; 
while  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  strong  amongst 
them,  that  the  two  great  objects  of  his  denuncia¬ 
tion-opium  and  iimlatry,  were  both  bad  things, 
and  must  be  given  up. 

“  He  spoke  an  intelligible  Mandarin,  with  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  Canton  or  Kwang-si 
brogue.  His  modes  of  illustration  were  peculiar, 
and  some  of  the  things  which  he  advanced  were 
not  such  as  Christian  missionaries  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bring  forward.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind,  however,  was  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  instruction  was  delivered,  and 
such  as  would  serve  to  promote  the  objects  we 
had  in  view,  in  putting  down  idolatry,  and  fur¬ 
thering  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

“Another  thought  also  struck  my  mind  ;  viz., 
this  is  a  class  of  men  that  can  with  difficulty  be 
controlled.  They  must,  for  a  time,  be  allowed  to 
go  their  own  way.  It  may  not  be  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  way  which  we  could  approve,  but  it 
‘does  not  appear  to  run  directly  counter  to  our 
objects.  In  the  meantime  we  can  go  on  in  ours, 
and  inculcate  such  truths  as  they  may  forget,  or 
state  correctly  what  they  fail  to  represent  aright. 
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Thae-ping-wang  may  thns  prove  a  breaker-ap  of 
onr  way,  and  prepare  the  people  for  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  Divine  troth,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  Sacred  Scriptures  freely  circulated  among 
them.  Ever  yours  truly,  W.  H.  Medhurst.” 

Yes,  this  is  a  class  of  men  “  that  can  with 
difficulty  be  controlled.”  So  long  as  such  a 
spirit  is  sustained  within  them,  they  are  in 
the  way  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  in 
their  own  manner,  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  How  far  Yang  has  been  deceiver  or 
deceived  in  his  pretended  revelations  is 
doubtful.  But  the  idea  of  the  possession  of 
the  human  soul  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit  is 
one  very  familiar  to  the  Chinese  mind.  The 
idea,  moreover,  of  a  revelation  from  the 
Deity  to  individual  men,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  men,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
those  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  which 
the  followers  of  Tae-ping  have  derived  so 
many  of  their  opinions  and  maxims.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Eastern  King 
would  have  it  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Comforter,  has  spoken  through  him ; 
but  that  he  intends  anything  beyond  this  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Chinese  language  are  so  great  as  to  leave 
this  point  obscure  in  the  judgment  of  those 
Europeans  who  possess  the  best  knowledge 
both  of  the  language  and  the  people.  The 
Government  at  Nankin,  it  is  said,  have  not 
less  than  four  hundred  men  employed  in 
printing  OutzlafiTs  edition  of  the  Bible;  and 
the  copies  are  distributed  free  of  cost  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced.  This  fact  is  itself  a 
marvel,  and  pregnant  with  marvels  still 
greater.  There  is  enough  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  now  mentioned  to  warrant  us  in  sus¬ 
pending  our  judgment  concerning  rumors 
unfavorable  to  the  character  of  these  people, 
until  we  are  sure  that  they  have  come  to  be 
something  more  definite  than  rumor.  Much 
that  has  been  reported  in  regard  to  them, 
and  greatly  to  their  injury,  has  proved  to  be 
false,  or  only  partially  true.  The  Imperial¬ 
ists,  their  opponents,  are  the  most  notorious 
liars  in  existence,  and  there  is  no  form  or 
measure  of  calumny  that  may  not  proceed 
from  that  quarter.  Added  to  which,  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  are  deeply  chagrined 
on  finding  that  the  religious  element  in  the 
revolution  has  proved  to  be  so  emphatically 
Protestant,  and  in  the  matter  of  lying  the 
Jesuit  and  the  Mantchoo  may  be  classed  to¬ 
gether.  • 

V.  But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  influence  of 
this  movement  on  the  future  of  China,  and 


what  may  be  said  to  be  the  policy  most  ex¬ 
pedient  for  us  in  relation  to  that  country  ? 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  behooves  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  great  and  despotic  as 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been,  the  principles  of  local 
government,  and  in  some  respects  of  self- 
government,  have  found  singular  root  and 
development  among  the  people  of  China. 
The  viceroys  and  principal  authorities  in  the 
several  provinces  have  received  their  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  Emperor,  and  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  purely  at  his  pleasure ;  but  there  are 
many  local  organizations  which  those  authori¬ 
ties  have  been  required  to  use,  not  to  ignore, 
still  less  to  suppress.  These  organizations, 
existing  from  centuries  past,  consist  of  guilds, 
trade  clubs,  mutual  benefit  societies,  and 
local  and  municipal  arrangements,  which  give 
existence  to  local  authorities  more  or  less 
elective,  and  to  a  local  militia  intended  to  en¬ 
sure  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  district, 
and  to  be  under  its  direction.  The  language 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  proclamations  touch¬ 
ing  this  militia,  sounds  almost  like  that  of 
some  Anglo-Saxon  king,  addressed  to  the 
tiihings  and  hundreds  of  his  domain  : — “  In 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
this  is  a  measure  of  the  people  for  their  ovm 
defence  and  the  preservation  of  their  families. 
Each  village  may  form  its  own  band,  or 
several  villages  may  unite  to  form  one 
band.  The  expense  may  be  defrayed  by  the 
gentry  and  head  men,  taking  it  into  their 
own  management^  Some  fear  is  evinced 
lest  the  union  of  such  forces  should  become 
dangerous  ; — As  to  those  who  thus  engage 
in  self-defence  rendering  mutual  aid,  the 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  which  this 
would  involve,  would  deteriorate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men,  and  so  promote  a  fresh  dis¬ 
order.  Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  power  and 
completeness  of  some  of  these  organizations, 
that  they  have  sometimes  resisted  the  im¬ 
posts  levied  by  the  imperial  officers  ;  and  so 
great  has  been  their  moral  power,  that  the 
executive  has  not  unfrequently  deemed  it 
expedient  to  yield  to  their  remonstrances. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  machinery 
the  people  have  been  wont  to  levy  rates,  and 
have  been  known  to  use  the  force  raised  and 
sustained  by  themselves  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  recognized  local  authorities. 

All  candidates  for  office  in  China,  as  in 
Prussia,  and  some  other  continental  States, 
have  to  pass  a  certain  literary  examination. 
This  examination  takes  place  in  the  sixty- 
four  volumes  called  San-tsae-hoo,  which  are 
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in  effe<^  both  the  statute  and  common  law  of 
the  empire.  The  effect  of  the  stereotyped 
routine  thus  imposed  is  described  as  follows 
by  Captain  Fishbourne  ; — 

“  The  Tartar,  or  Federal  Government — for  it 
was  little  more, — had  very  little  power,  except 
within  narrow  limits,  as  they  were  generally 
obliged  to  govern  in  accordance  with  these  docu* 
ments.  That  they  had  to  do  so  was  often  a 
cause  of  great  weakness,  and  always  served  to 
make  their  weakness  manifest ;  for  they  seldom 
could  originate  or  carry  out  anything  that  was 
really  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  there  being 
always  censors  jealous  of  change  to  resist  inno¬ 
vation. 

**  Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  Tartar  Government  was  strong.  Abso¬ 
lute  in  its  professed  principles,  and  in  some  cases 
really  so— placed  over  a  country  of  enormous  re¬ 
sources,  its  own  proper  resources  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited,  and  its  power  for  good  and  its  inde¬ 
pendent  influences  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  de¬ 
served  the  title  of  a  government. 

"The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  has  been 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  power  of  the  government — which,  seek¬ 
ing  to  relieve  itself  from  its  difficulties  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  power  by  conuption,  or  by  conniving 
at  unjust  exactions,  so  completely  demoralized 
its  employit,  that  all  are  corrupt  together;  the 
little  power  they  had  is  lessened,  all  its  servants 
are  mercenaries,  and  their  term  of  office  will  ter¬ 
minate  with  their  means  of  corruption,  which 
cannot  be  long,  as  the  people  are  everywhere 
refusing  payment  of  taxes. 

“  The  people  are  indifferent,  to  a  great  extent, 
as  to  who  are  their  nominal  rulers ;  but  this  is 
because  of  their  having  these  local  governments, 
that  affect  them  much  more  than  their  federal 
rulers  possibly  can ;  and  they  being  indifferent,  it 
seems  quite  impossible  that  toe  Tartars  can  again 
re-establish  themselves  in  power.” — pp.  374 — 376. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
storing  tranquillity  to  so  vast  an  empire  when 
once  disturbed,  is  in  part  answered  by  the 
fact  that  order  in  China  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  central  as  on  the  local  governments. 
From  this  cause,  a  change  of  dynasty  may 
come,  and  leave  the  great  framework  of 
society  untouched.  It  has  been  thus  in  the 
history  of  all  the  great  Asiatic  empires. 
Conquests  which,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
have  seemed  to  break  down  and  demolish 
everything,  have  in  fact  issued  in  leaving 
everything  much  as  it  was,  only  placing  the 
central  authority  in  new  hands.  The  people, 
on  being  allowed  to  hold  on  their  course 
of  life  much  as  before,  have  remained  passive 
under  this  change  of  masters. 

That  the  Nankin  insurgents  will  retain 
possession  of  that  large  portion-  of  China 
which  now  owns  their  authority  is  hardly  to 


be  doubted.  If  the  Imperialists  retain  any 
hold  on  the  great  seaboard  of  China  from 
Nankin  to  Canton,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  hired  pirates,  or  by  aid,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  America  or  Europe.  Surely 
we  may  say  that  a  power  which  can  exist 
only  as  propped  up  by  a  mercenary  banditti 
is  a  power  that  should  be  left  to  come  to  an 
end.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  this 
is  a  power  which  America,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  prepared  to  uphold  ?  If  Jonathan 
should  take  this  course,  it  would  be  another 
instance  showing  his  readiness  to  become  the 
ally  of  the  despot  for  the  pelf  to  be  gained 
by  it.  If  France  so  does,  it  will  be  to  please 
her  priesthood.  Our  representative  there. 
Sir  John  Bowring,  has  already  given  signs 
of  his  leaning  in  this  direction,  by  requir¬ 
ing  English  merchants  to  pay  duties  to  the 
Imperialists,  even  where  the  Imperialists 
had  lost  all  power  of  giving  protection  to 
the  property  from  which  the  payments  were 
to  be  made.  For  this  whim  he  has  been 
rebuked  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  bis 
order  has  been  rescinded.  But  Sir  John  is 
a  doctrinaire  Whig,  and  we  are  prepared 
for  anything  from  the  conceit  and  religious 
indiffereutism  too  characteristic  of  the  school 
to  which  be  belongs.  Buddhism,  Romanism, 
or  almost  any  other  ism,  is,  we  suspect, 
about  as  good  in  bis  view  as  an  earnest  evan¬ 
gelical  protestantism.  In  his  own  liberal 
sympathies,  or  religious  sympathies,  we  have 
little  confidence — it  is  the  state  of  things  at 
home,  and  the  probable  reckoning  there, 
that  must  keep  him  right. 

It  behooves  America  and  the  two  Western 
Powers  to  look  before  they  leap  in  this 
matter.  They  may  tud  the  Imperialists  in 
the  sea-ports ;  but  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
They  may  sweep  the  long  line  of  coast,  but 
they  cannot  touch  the  interior,  unless  they 
resolve  to  go  in  and  settle  there,  and  convert  it 
into  a  second  India.  The  Imperialists  are 
known  to  have  but  one  feeling  towards  for¬ 
eigners — the  feeling  of  hate.  The  Nankin 
Insurgents  are  prepared  to  bail  them  all  as 
brethren  ;  and  if  any  other  condition  of  things 
should  arise  between  them  and  this  country, 
we  trust  that  Sir  John  Bowring  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  full  and  faithful  account  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  change.  From  our  latest 
information,  it  appears  that  Sir  John  has 
been  collecting  an  unusual  naval  force  at 
Canton,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  Insurgents,  and  aiding  the  Imperialists 
in  that  quarter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  at  Shanghae.  According  to  the  last 
accounts.  Canton  was  still  in  possession  of 
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the  Imperialists ;  but  a  large  body  of  Insur* 
gents  are  safely  encamped  near  it,  approach¬ 
ing  its  gates,  and  extending  their  hostilities 
to  its  very  harbor.  Shanghse,  after  being  for 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  Insurrectionists  of  the  Triad  class,  has 
been  vacated  by  them,  lliis  has  resulted 
in  part  from  their  want  of  provisions,  still 
more  from  the  imprudent  quarrel  with  them, 
and  attack  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  night  before  leaving  the  place, 
the  Insurgents  set  fire  to  it  in  several  parts 
at  the  same  time ;  at  daybreak  they  left  it 
leisurely,  and  in  order,  and  only  when  they 
were  known  to  have  departed  did  the  Im¬ 
perialist  chief  and  his  pirate  retainers  venture 
to  pass  within  the  walls. 

More  than  half  of  China  is,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
The  portion  of  it  over  which  the  new  power 
at  Nankin  extends,  if  left  to  itself,  and  wisely 
dealt  with,  will  come  more  and  more  under 
European  influences,  and  cannot  fail  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  grow  stronger,  while  it  is  all  but 
inevitable  that  the  Tartar  power  will  become 
Weaker.  Our  best  policy,  and  that  of  France 
and  America,  must  be  to  keep  as  free  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  any  entanglement  with  the  afifairs  of 
the  belligerents,  as  such,  until  matters  shall 
have  assumed  some  settled  shape.  Above  all, 
it  behooves  us  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sid¬ 
ing  with  the  Imperialists,  or  of  entering,  for 
the  present,  into  negotiation  of  any  kind  with 
them.  Their  exchequer  is  miserably  empty, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  should  be  replen¬ 
ished  ,  unless,  after  Sir  J obn  Bowring’s  fashion, 
VK  strain  a  point  to  help  them  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.  The  corruption  which  characterizes 
their  employh,  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  and  their  habitual  extortion  and  cruelty, 
have  left  them  without  real  adherents  in  any 
class  of  the  community.  Scarcely  a  man  is 
to  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  anything,  or  to  brave  anything,  in  their 
cause.  As  we  have  seen,  hired  pirates  are 
the  only  force  on  which  they  can  rely.  While 
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even  the  Triads  of  Amoy  and  Shanghae,  and 
latterly  those  of  Canton,  have  ac<juired  some 
character  for  moderation  and  integrity,  if 
compared  with  their  opponents.  The  force 
at  Nankin  evidently  consists  of  men  who  are 
brave,  and  the  secret  of  whose  courage  has 
been  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  can  trust 
each  other  in  a  manner  which  is  new  in  Chi¬ 
nese  history.  If  there  be  any  certain  lesson 
to  be  gathered  from  the  past,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  on  which  side  the  scale  must  turn 
between  such  antagonists,  if  it  should  only 
happen  to  them  to  be  left  free  from  external 
meddling.  The  Chinese,  moreover,  are  great 
fatalists,  and  the  successes  of  the  Insurgents 
have  impressed  them  with  the  sentiment, 
that  the  time  for  Providence  to  bring  its  re¬ 
tribution  on  the  Tartar  dynasty  has  come. 

For  some  time  past  the  China  trade  has 
been  almost  confined  to  expiorts  ;  but  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  this  be  continued  much 
longer.  It  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  new 
powers  to  give  os  the  full  sweep  of  their 
noble  rivers.  The  people  are  everywhere 
shrewd  enough  tp  see  that  the  advantages  of 
such  intercourse  to  themselves  would  be 
great,  even  greater  than  to  us.  Easy,  too, 
would  it  be  to  secure  stipulations  in  favor 
of  freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  trade, 
and  to  neglect  this  latter  precaution,  after 
seeing  what  religious  influence  has  achieved 
in  that  country,  would  be  a  sin  of  omission 
of  ui^aralleled  enormity.  There  is  no  fear 
that  France  would  secure  such  a  stipulation, 
and  America  too ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  “administrative”  representative  of  this 
country  would  have  any  thought  about  the 
matter,  unless  the  chance  of  a  breeze  at 
bon;e  as  the  consequence  of  neglecting  it 
should  loom  in  the  distance.  The  great  sea- 
coast  of  China,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
inland  territory  will  be  open  to  European 
influence  if  the  Imperialists  fail,  and  the  Im¬ 
perialists  must  fail,  if  England  will  only  re¬ 
solve  that  they  shall  be  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 
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It  it  now  more  than  twentj  year*  ago,  | 
that  a  Jew  named  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  mode  his  appearance  or>e  day  in 
November  at  the  office  of  Captain  Upravnilz, 
the  head  of  the  police  in  the  district  of 
Radomyset,  in  the  province  of  Kiev.  This 
Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  was  a  tavern- 
keeper,  and,  in  fact,  had  the  post-house  at 
the  little  village  of  Semenowe-Lozy  under 
his  management  Like  all  other  Jews,  not 
only  in  Russia,  but  elsewhere,  he  was  strongly 
averse  to  any  regular  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  conseijuently,  in  a  country  agricultural 
par  excellence,  was  driven  to  the  ^temative 
of  eking  out  his  pittance  in  life  by  retailing 
spirits,  jobbing  horses,  and  making  as  much 
as  he  could  of  whomsoever  the  ill  destiny  of 
thirst,  or  hunger,  or  fatigue  might  lead  to 
his  wayside  hou«e. 

When,  therefore,  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  deposed  before  the  head  of  police 
that  Francis  Salesy  Kryoszloft,  lord-proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  village  of  Semenowe-Lozy,  a  rich 
and  respectable  man,  was  an  impostor  who 
bore  a  false  name,  and  had  acquired  bis 
wealth  and  station  by  the  most  complicated 
system  of  roguery,  the  bead  of  police  gave 
evident  signs  of  incredulity.  He  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  accusation  of  so 
serious  a  nature  required  the  most  irrefrag¬ 
able  proof;  and  that  the  peril  was  great 
which  he,  Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  in¬ 
curred  in  thus  attacking  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  individual,  who  enjoyed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  civic  virtue  and  Christian  charity. 
But  Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  perbUted, 
and  gave  substance  to  bis  accusation  by  the 
following  recital : 

“  In  the  year  1800,  there  lived  at  Mozir  a 
poor  gentleman,  who  was  a  widower,  and 
had  two  sons — Francis  Salezy  Krynszloft, 
and  Joachim  Krynszloft.  Being  without  any 
means  of  existence,  the  three  took  service 
under  Major  Fogel,  receiver  of  the  taxes  at 
Mozir.  The  father  died  at  that  town  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1802,  as  can  be  proved  from 
the  public  register  of  deaths.  The  elder  son, 
Francis,  entered  the  military  service  of  Russia-, 


became  captain  in  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
of  the  Zver,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino  in  1812.  An  official  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  glorious  death  was  made  to  the 
authorities  of  Mozir.  As  to  the  younger  son, 
Joachim — accused  in  1814  of  having  poison¬ 
ed  the  Countess  Sero-Komoleska,  and,  more¬ 
over,  of  having  drowned  the  young  Count 
Edmund  Sero-Komoleska,  grand-nephew  of 
that  lady — he  was  thrown  into  the  prison- 
fortress,  and  arraigned  before  the  criminal 
court.  But  in  the  course  of  his  trial  he  died 
suddenly  at  Mozir,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1819. 

**  You  see,  your  honor,”  added  the  Jew, 
“  that  there  can  no  longer  be  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Krynszloft:  ’tis  a  dead  race.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  actual  proprietor  of  Semenowe- 
Lozy  is  either  a  spirit  or  an  impostor.” 

Struck  with  the  logic  of  this  argument, 
and  with  the  warmth  with  which  Abraham, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  concluded  his  deposi¬ 
tion,  and  half  persuaded  by  the  appearance 
of  sincerity  which  pervaded  the  general  tone 
and  Iangu.-ige  of  his  informant,  Captain 
Ispravnilz  l^thought  him  that  the  affair 
might  be  worth  investigating,  and  despatched 
an  officer  to  Semenowe-Lozy  to  commence 
the  research. 

To  this  officer,  the  lord-proprietor  showed 
his  family  documents,  and,  among  others,  the 
register  of  his  birth,  with  the  name  of  Francis 
Siuezy  Krynszloft  upon  in,  bom  at  Mozir  the 
22d  of  September,  1777.  This  date  exactly 
tallied  with  the  age  which  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  who  was  killed  at  Borodino,  would, 
if  still  living,  have  attained.  But  in  spite  of 
the  coincidence,  the  officer  thought  it  his 
duty  to  conduct  the  lord- proprietor  to  Rado¬ 
myset,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
made  the  subject  of  an  indictment. 

The  fact  of  a  wealthy  landowner  being 
suddenly  torn  from  bi.o  home,  incarcerated 
in  the  public  jail,  and  threatened  with  an  in¬ 
quisition  which  should  prove  him  an  impostor, 
both  in  rank  and  title,  was  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  public.  No  one  could 
imagine  what  possible  cause  the  feigned 
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Francis  Salezy  Krynszloft  could  have  had 
for  asfuming  an  extinct  name,  that  had  even 
no  connection  with  the  property.  With  the 
most  minute  precision  were  the  facts  of  the 
case  entered  into  by  the  authorities.  More 
than  three  hundred  witnesses  were  heard, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  registers,  civil 
and  military,  examined.  Officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  with  the  real  Francis  Salezy 
Krynszloft  were  brought  from  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  even  from  the  distant  gar¬ 
risons  of  Siberia,  to  prove  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino. 

On  all  sides,  the  proofs  of  the  death  of  the 
two  brothers  Krynszloft  seemed  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  lord-proprietor  was 
therefore  an  impostor,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
exposed  before  the  public  tribunal  of  justice, 
and  punished  according  to  his  deserts. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  evidence  of 
these  facts,  the  pretended  Simon  Pure  at  last 
made  a  full  confession.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  he  bore ; 
but  that  he  was  entitled  to  that  of  Joachim 
Krynszloft,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
in  prison  in  the  year  1819,  he  firmly  assever¬ 
ated  ;  and  this  view  of  the  question  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  following  recital : 

“  After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  in 
the  service  of  Major  Fogel.  The  major  took 
kindly  to  me,  and  1  soon  oecame  his  secretary, 
bis  confidential  servant,  but  never  bis  confi¬ 
dant.  I  fulfilled  to  the  letter  all  the  orders 
he*  gave  me ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  pro¬ 
jects  and  designs. 

“  At  that  time  there  lived  at  Mozir  a  very 
rich  widow,  the  Countess  Sero-Komoleska. 
She  had  no  children;  and  every  one  suppos¬ 
ed  she  had  left  all  her  property  to  the 
Father  Capuchins  of  Mozir.  It  was  even 
added  that  a  will  to  that  effect  had  been 
executed  by  her ;  and  people  went  so  far  as 
to  name  some  of  the  most  distiaguished 
persons  in  the  town  as  witnesses  of  her  last 
dispositions.  Rumor  said  that  the  will  was 
contained  in  a  little  box,  which  the  countess 
always  kept  under  her  pillow. 

“  Major  Fogel  contracted  a  lively  friendship 
with  the  countess,  and  visited  her  house 
daily.  This  friendship  grew  into  absolute 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lady ;  and  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  Capuchins,  she 
finally  abandoned  to  the  major  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  her  affairs  and  property.  With 
the  countess  lived  a  young  orplian  of  great 
beauty;  her  name  was  Julia  Krynewieska. 
At  first  sight,  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  was  happy  in  meeting  with  an  equal 
return  of  tenderness ;  but  the  countess  was 


opposed  to  a  marriage,  and  said  that  Julia 
was  too  young  to  think  of  settling  in  life. 

“  One  day  the  major  brought  the  countess 
some  bottles  of  Tokay,  which  he  represented 
as  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
countess  tasted  it,  and  found  it  excellent. 
‘Then  don’t  give  any  away,’  said  Major  Fogel ; 
'  but  keep  it  all  for  yourself.  Each  of  these 
battles  is  a  treasure ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  give  a  drop  to  anybody — not  even  to 
Julia,’  added  be  smiling. 

“  The  countess  followed  his  advice  only  too 
strictly.  She  got  into  the  habit  of  taking 
every  day,  after  her  dinner,  one  glass  of  this 
exquisite  wine ;  but  from  that  moment  she 
became  an  invalid,  and  her  health,  habitually 
so  excellent,  declined  day  by  day,  till  at  last 
she  was  forced  to  keep  her  bed.  The  major 
passed  whole  nights  by  her  side,  in  rivalry 
with  the  Capuchins.  Julia,  who  is  now  my 
wife,  has  told  me  that  one  night  when  the 
sick  lady  had  dozed  off,  and  the  attendant 
monk  had  also  subsided  into  a  profound 
sleep.  Major  Fogel  gently  raised  the 
countess’s  pillow,  took  the  little  box  which 
was  under  it,  and  abstracting  a  large  paper, 
put  in  its  place  one  of  equal  size ;  then  re¬ 
placed  all  things  in  their  former  state.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  countess 
awoke,  and  the  major  hastened  to  give  her 
the  medicine  which  the  surgeon  Isailoff  bad 
prescribed  the  evening  before.  But  scarcely 
had  the  countess  taken  the  draught,  ere  she 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  in  horrible  agony. 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  Major  Fogel  sus- 
sected  Julia  of  having  witnessed,  from  the 
little  side-chamber  in  which  she  slept,  the 
evil  action  which  be  had  committed  ;  but  he 
said,  as  though  to  pacify  the  grief  with  which 
the  orphan  gazed  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
benefactress ;  ‘  I  take  upon  me  to  marry  you 
to  Joachim,  and  to  give  you  a  marriage- 
portion.’ 

“  When  the  decease  of  the  Countess  Sero- 
Komoleska  had  been  legally  verified,  the 
little  box  containing  her  will  was  opened. 
But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every  one, 
and  particularly  of  the  monks,  the  will — 
signed  by  the  countess,  and  witnessed  by  four 
Russian  functionaries  of  Mozir — made  a  gene¬ 
ral  bequest  of  all  the  property  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  to  Major  Fogel,  on  condition  that  if,  within 
three  years,  any  heir  to  the  countess  should 
be  found,  all  the  subject-matter  of  her  will 
should  go  to  that  heir,  with  the  exception  of 
one-fourth  part,  which  should  belong  to 
Major  Fogel.  The  property  of  the  countess 
was  valued  at  two  million  rubles. 
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*‘Fire  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  countess,  when  there  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mozir  the  young  Count  Edmund 
Sero-Komoleska,  grand-nephew  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  right  of  this  young  man  to  the 
succession  was  a  secret  to  no  one,  and  Major 
Fogel  knew  it  as  well  as  we.  He  received 
the  last  and  only  heir  of  the  countess  with  a 
reat  demonstration  of  friendship ;  nay,  his 
indness  was  all  but  paternal.  He  welcomed 
him  to  his  own  house,  surrounded  him  with 
the  most  delicate  and  continuous  solicitude, 
and  provided  with  affectionate  attention 
everything  his  guest  desired. 

“  Unfortunately,  the  young  Count  Edmund 
in  quitting  Cracow,  where  he  usually  lived, 
had  forgotten  the  certiBcate  of  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother,  thinking  that  the  titles 
and  other  documents  he  had  brought  with 
him  would  more  than  suffice  to  prove  his 
identity.  Major  Fogel  pointed  out  to  him 
this  deficiency  in  the  family  papers,  but 
added  at  the  same  time :  '  As  to  myself,  my 
dear  friend,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
really  and  truly  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
Countess  Sero-Komoleska,  but  law  requires 
great  formalities,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
submit  to  them.’  The  count  at  once  admit¬ 
ted  the  justice  of  this  remark ;  and  a  confi¬ 
dential  servant  was  sent  to  Cracow  to  find 
the  documents,  without  which  the  affair  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

“  During  the  time  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
messenger’s  journey,  the  major  sought  all 
possible  means  of  amusing  Count  Edmund. 
I  was  his  daily  companion.  Once,  when  we 
were  going  out  shooting,  the  major  gave  me 
a  fowling-piece,  and  said  :  '  Load  it  well,  for 
Count  Edmund  will  use  it.’  1  loaded  it  as 
ou  usually  do  a  fowling-piece,  and  yet  the 
arrel  burst  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  count 
received  a  contusion  on  his  cheek  and  his 
arm.  Fortunately,  the  wounds  were  not 
serious,  and  the  cure  was  speedy. 

On  another  occasion,  the  major  bought  a 
horse  for  the  count — a  horse  which  appeared 
very  docile.  The  major  had  it  saddled  with 
his  own  saddle,  and  showed  me  himself  that 
every  part  of  the  horse-gear  was  in  perfect 
order.  He  then  bade  me  accompany  the 
count,  who  wished  to  take  a  ride  into  the 
country.  But  scarcely  had  we  got  btyond 
the  walls  of  the  town  when  the  horse,  which 
had  appeared  so  docile,  began  to  kick  and 
rear  ;  the  saddle-girths  broke,  and  the  count, 
although  a  good  horseman,  fell  and  dislocat¬ 
ed  his  arm.  He  might  have  been  killed,  for 
the  road  was  scattered  over  with  pieces  of 


rock  and  pointed  stones.  Again,  however, 
the  count  escaped  with  a  few  bleedings  and 
a  little  forced  repose.  Still,  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  hut  fatality  in  all  this.  Said  I 
to  myself :  ‘  There  are  persons  who  cannot 
change  countries  without  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  perils  and  tribulations  of  all  kinds. 
Count  Eidmund  is  one  of  that  sort.’ 

[Let  me  here  interrupt  the  narrative  of 
my  deponent  by  remarking,  that  there  is  a 
general  belief  in  Russia,  to  the  effect  that 
certain  persons  cannot  change  their  country, 
nor  even  their  dwelling-place,  without  in¬ 
curring  misfortune,  sickness,  or  death.  And 
this  belief  attaches  the  Russian  peasantry 
more  strongly  to  locality  than  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  population  in  Europe.] 

“  But  suddenly  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  tore  the  veil  from  my  eyes.  One  day 
the  major,  taking  me  aside,  informed  me  in 
a  mysterious  manner  that  the  count  was  mak¬ 
ing  love  to  Julia,  and  intended  to  seduce  her. 
This  deceitful  communication  did  not  give 
me  the  slightest  uneasiness ;  I  knew  the 
honor  and  delicacy  which  distinguished  Count 
Edmund,  and  I  felt  sure  of  the  virtue  of  Julia. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  major  turned  my  sus¬ 
picions  upon  him,  and  I  sought  to  clear  up 
certain  doubts.  I  commenced  by  examining 
the  gun  which  had  burst  in  firing.  It  was 
still  in  the  house,  and  I  became  convinced 
that  holes  had  been  designedly  made  in  the 
barrel  in  several  places.  1  also  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  that  the  horse  which  all  but 
killed  the  young  count,  had  been  bought  with 
the  perfect  knowledge  that  in  town  it  was 
docile,  while  in  the  open  country  it  became 
fierce  and  uncontrollable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  experienced  grooms. 

“  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  out,  but  my 
servile  condition  prevented  me  from  ven¬ 
turing.  No  one  would  have  believed  me: 
are  men  who  have  no  social  position  ever  be¬ 
lieved  ?  I  was  silent  then,  both  to  the  young 
count  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintances. 

“  We  now  went — the  major,  the  count,  and 
myself — to  the  country  retirement  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  countess  at  Pynski,  situated  on  the 
border  of  some  huge  marshes.  Encouraged 
by  the  major,  who  never  ceased  telling  us 
that  we  were  ^oung,  and  that  pleasure  ought 
to  be  our  principal  occupation,  the  count 
and  myself  often  boated  over  the  marshes  in 
pursuit  of  ducks,  which  were  very  abundant 
there.  I  rowed,  and  the  count  shot.  No¬ 
thing  ever  crossed  the  even  tenor  of  our  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  fatality 
which  hovered  over  the  count’s  head  was 
entirely  gone.  Even  the  result  of  my  exami- 
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nation  with  regard  to  the  burst  barrel  and 
the  vicious  horse  was  gradually  effaced  from 
my  memory,  and  1  no  longer  harbored  a 
shadow  of  suspicion. 

“  One  day,  the  major  invited  Count  Eid- 
mund  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  whose 
ch&teau  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
‘You  will  see  there,’  said  he,  ‘one  of  the 
most  magni&cent  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  this  attraction,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  the  manor-house,  which  1  am 
sure  you  will  admire,  possesses  one  of  the 
most  complete  libraries  in  Russia.’  This  was 
enough  to  fix  the  determination  of  the  young 
count,  and  he  acceded  to  the  major’s  propo¬ 
sition.  Unlike  most  men  of  his  years,  the 
young  count  loved  study  nearly  as  much  as 
pleasure ;  and  his  knowledge  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  rendered  interesting  to  him  everything 
that  bore  the  aspect  of  grandeur  or  antiquity. 

‘‘  In  our  passage  over  the  marshes,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  have  some  sport  among 
the  wild-ducks ;  but  the  major  not  caring  for 
this  amusement,  said  he  would  join  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

“  The  count  and  I  took  the  same  little  boat 
we  always  used  on  our  aquatic  excursions. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh,  our  frail 
bark  began  filling  with  water.  I  saw  the 
danger,  and  rowed  hard  for  the  shore.  The 
count  grew  nervous — he  could  not  swim. 

‘  Do  not  stir,  my  lord,’  I  said ;  ‘  there  is  still 
hope !’  He  did  not  heed  my  counsel,  threw 
himself  about,  and  caused  the  boat  to  fill  so 
quickly,  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  under 
water.  ‘  Cling  to  the  boat !’  I  cried  ;  ‘  1  am 
coming  to  you.’  1  tried  to  catch  hold  of  him 
by  the  hair,  but  his  terror  prevented  him 
from  bearing  me,  and  he  struggled  for  the 
land.  I  soon  saw  him  twenty  or  thirty 
strokes  from  me,  battling  with  the  waters : 
be  appeared,  and  disappeared  again ;  then 
finally  sank  to  rise  no  more.  With  an  effort 
I  gained  the  shore,  and  called  for  ajd.  Some 
fishermen  arrived,  swept  the  waters,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  brought  me  the  corpse  of 
the  unfortunate  young  count. 

“  I  was  stupefied  ;  I  scarcely  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  nature  of  the .  misfortune  1  had  wit¬ 
nessed.  Tlie  fishermen,  less  excited  than 
myself,  examined  the  boat,  and  to  their  great 
surprise,  found  that  its  keel  was  pierced  in 
several  places  with  a  borer,  and  that  the 
holes  had  been  cleverly  concealed  by  crumbs 
of  black  sarrazin  bread.  A  gardener  who 
lived  on  the  border  of  the  marshes  added, 
that  he  had  seen  the  major  at  dawn  of  day 
inspect  the  fatal  boat  with  the  most  minute 
attention. 


“  Some  one  had  gone  in  all  haste  to  the 
major.  He  arrived.  I  then  at  length  gave 
utterance,  though  in  measured  terms  of  in¬ 
dignation,  to  the  suspicions  which  formerly 
beset  me,  and  which  had  now  revived  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  last  and  irreparable  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  but  the  major,  unrestrained  by  the 
moderation  of  my  language,  assumed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  despair,  assailed  me  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  corses  and  maledictions,  and  had  me 
manacled  like  a  criminal,  and  sent  to  Pendiz: 
thence  I  was  removed  to  Mozir,  in<»ircerated, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  murderer 
of  the  young  Count  Edmund  Sero-Komo- 
leska. 

“  The  inquiry  proceeded.  I  was  amazed 
at  such  audacity  in  wickedness — at  such  per¬ 
versity  of  human  nature.  1  declared  my  in¬ 
nocence,  I  invoked  every  means  for  my 
defence ;  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all 
my  cries.  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  knout. 
The  thought  that  1,  a  gentleman’s  son,  should 
perish  in  such  a  manner  1  it  made  me  shud¬ 
der.  I  beseeched,  and  at  last  the  jailer  gave 
me  some  paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  I  address¬ 
ed  a  petition  to  the  ‘  Marshal  of  Nobility’  at 
Mozir.  In  this  petition  I  exposed  the  whole 
I  affair  in  its  hideous  fidelity.  The  sympathiz¬ 
ing  jailer,  who  began  even  himself  to  think 
me  innocent,  undertook  to  place  my  suppli¬ 
cation  in  the  proper  hands.  lie  succeeded, 
and  three  days  after  1  learned  that  a  fresh 
inquiry  was  to  be  set  on  foot. 

“  One  night  when,  with  eyes  dilated  and 
brain  heated  with  feverish  excitement,  I  was 
grasping  mentally  at  the  hope  of  acquittal, 
the  door  of  my  dungeon  opened,  and  my  ac¬ 
cuser  appeared. 

“  ‘  Led  by  the  attachment  which  I  formerly 
felt  for  you,’  said  he  in  a  muffled  voice,  ‘  I 
come  to  save  you.’ 

“  ‘  Save  me  1’  I  exclaimed  ;  ‘  it  is  very  late.’ 

“  ‘There  is  still  time,’  rejoined  the  major; 
*  but  the  moments  are  precious — you  must 
not  lose  them  in  vain  words.  Again,  I  wish 
to  spare  you  an  infamous  punishment  and  the 
tortures  of  the  knout.  Are  you  willing  ?’ 

“  ‘  Am  I  willing  !  0  say,  say  1’  cried  I  for¬ 
getting,  in  the  invincible  love  of  life  which  at¬ 
taches  to  human  nature,  that  I  bad  before 
me  the  author  of  all  my  misfortunes,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  owe  life,  honor,  liberty, 
to — a  murderer  1 

“The  major  then  told  me  I  must  feign 
sickness,  and  afterwards  death.  ‘  On  your 
resurrection,’  added  he,  ‘  you  must  take  the 
name  of  your  elder  brother,  he  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Borodino.’ 
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*' '  That  will  be  an  imposture,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  No,  no !’  answerea  the  major.  *  Will 
it  not,  after  all,  be  the  name  of  jour  father 
and  your  family  ?  The  play  enacted — and  it 
only  depends  on  you  whether  you  enact  it 
well  or  not — your  brother’s  name  assumed, 

I  will  provide  for  your  fortune,  and,  believe 
me,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  one.’ 

“  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says :  ‘  A 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  the  edge  of  a 
razor!’  I  was  that  man.  I  consented  to 
everything.  I  complained,  1  feigned  sick¬ 
ness.  A  doctor  was  called  in,  who,  smiling, 
ordered  me  some  potions.  1  a.sked  for  a 
priest ;  he  came  to  confess  me,  and  declared, 
as  also  did  the  doctor,  that  I  was  in  great 
danger.  The  doctor,  the  priest,  the  jailer, 
were  all  in  the  secret.  In  short,  they  did  not 
long  leave  me  to  counterfeit  death  before 
they  put  me  in  my  coffin,  and  carried  me  to 
a  chapel,  whence  the  major  delivered  me  m 
the  night-time.  Next  day,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  beholding,  from  Major  Fogel’s  win¬ 
dow,  my  own  burial  performed  with  the 
usual  funereal  ceremonies. 

‘‘  ‘  There  you  are,  free  at  last,’  said  the 
major,  embracing  me  ;  ’  but  I  have  still  my  | 
promise  to  ful61.’  Singular  mystery  of  the 
human  heart !  that  man,  whose  cupidity  had 
twice  led  him  to  commit  murder,  wept  as  he 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom. 

“  The  following  day,  the  major  gave  me 
fifty  thousand  rubles,  and  married  me  to 
Julia,  the  ward  of  the  deceased  countess.  A 
week  after,  1  set  out  with  my  wife  for  Bessa¬ 
rabia,  where  I  lived  several  years.  Having 
learned  the  death  of  Major  Fogel,  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  revisiting  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  I  returned  to  the  district  of 
Radomyset,  and  bought  some  domains  where¬ 
on  I  intended  to  end  my  days.” 

Such  was  the  deposition  of  the  accused. 
It  was  duly  signed  by  the  deponent,  who 
swore,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  that  he  had 
therein  told  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 


the  truth.  Julia,  the  wife,  confirmed  the 
statements  of  her  husband.  By  a  piece  of 
good  luck,  the  gardener  who  had  seen  Major 
Fogel  at  the  boat  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  Count  Edmund  was  drowned,  still 
survived,  and  was  met  with  at  Pendiz ;  and 
the  retired  officer  who  had  sold  the  vicious 
horse  to  the  major,  also  lived  to  give  his 
share  of  evidence. 

The  four  functionaries  who  had  witnessed 
the  substituted  will  of  the  countess,  had  been 
transported  to  Siberia  for  robbing  the  im¬ 
perial  treasury.  It  was  unknown  whether 
they  were  dead,  or  still  living  at  Tobolsk,  the 
capital  of  Siberia;  but  from  the  nature  of 
their  characters,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
their  testimony  would  be  of  much  value. 

The  lord-proprietor  of  Semenowe-Lozy 
was  acquitted,  with  an  injunction  that  he 
should  resume  his  old  name  of  Joachim,  and 
was  completely  re-established  in  his  goods, 
honors,  and  dignities. 

The  tribunal  of  the  government  of  Kiev 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court; 
but  in  scarcely  three  weeks  from  his  acquittal, 
Joachim  Krynszloft  bnathed  his  last.  Three 
daughters  were  the  fruits  of  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  and  these  are  still  living  with 
their  husbands  in  Bessarabia. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  from  the 
perusal  of  this  narrative,  that  in  a  country 
where  wills  may  be  so  easily  forged,  and 
murders  committed  by  the  powerful  with 
such  impunity ;  where  doctors,  priests,  and 
jailers  may  be  so  easily  bribed,  and  justice  so 
easily  blinded — that  in  a  country  where.  In 
one  word,  such  circumstances  as  I  have 
above  described  could  take  place  in  the 
manner  they  did,  there  can  be  little  authority 
in  the  law  to  inspire  confidence  or  to  com¬ 
mand  respect — there  can  be  little  force  in  the 
threats  of  justice  to  deter  the  rich  from  com¬ 
mitting  crimes,  when,  if  detected,  they  can 
so  easily  transfer  them  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor. 
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From  Fraser’t  Magasine. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MEDINAH  AND  MECCAH  * 


Few  subjects  can  be  more  interesting  than 
those  which  lift  the  veil  from  scenes  hitherto 
wrapt  in  all  but  impenetrable  mystery,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  hnding  a  Douglas  *'  to 
bell  the  cat/’  A  great  portion  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Arabia  may  be  fairly  termed  a  terra 
incognita.  Centuries  have  passed  since  any 
European  pilgrim  except  Burckhardt  trod 
the  Prophet’s  Sanctuary ;  and  on  many  in¬ 
teresting  points  connected  therewith  a  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  has  long  existed,  owing  to 
the  incompleteness  of  the  pilgrimage  or  the 
incapacity  of  the  pilgrim. 

Lieutenant  Burton,  who  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  works 
of  travel,  falconry,  and  language  in  the  East, 
and  in  some  of  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  strongly  developed,  has  at  length  faced  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey,  and 
presented  us  with  two  very  interesting  vol¬ 
umes  ;  the  third,  which  treats  of  Meccab,  is 
promised  in  the  autumn.  The  author  says — 

Being  thoroughly  tired  of  progress  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  curious  to  sec  withjmy  eyes  what  others  are 
content  to  hear  with  their  ears — namely,  Moslem’s 
inner  life  in  a  really  Mohammedan  country — and 
longing,  if  truth  be  told,  to  set  foot  on  that  myste¬ 
rious  spot  which  no  tourist  had  yet  described, 
measured,  sketched,  and  dagnerreotyped,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  resume  my  old  character  of  a  Persian 
wanderer,!  and  to  make  the  attempt. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose  the  most  per¬ 
fect  disguise  was  indispensable,  for  bad  the 
slightest  suspicion  arisen  of  bis  being  a  Frank 
when  treading  the  forbidden  ground,  an  in¬ 
furiated  mob  would  have  torn  him  into  a 
thousand  pieces ;  he  therefore  embarked  at 
Southampton  as  a  Persian  prince ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  fact,  we 
know  from  a  fellow-passenger  who  was  the 

*  Pertontd  NarratiM  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Me- 
dinaA  and  MeeeaA.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bombay  Army.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.  Two  Vois.  8vo,  1856. 

t  The  vagrant,  the  merchant,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  amongst  Orientals,  are  frequently  united  in 
the  Mune  person. , 


depositary  of  his  secret,  that  so  effectual  was 
his  disguise,  and  with  so  much  imperturba¬ 
bility  did  he  preserve  his  oriental  character, 
that  some  of  his  brother  officers  who  were 
on  board,  and  had  been  living  with  him  at 
his  club,  were  so  completely  deceived  by  the 
gravity  with  which  he  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them,  that  at  length  they  became  quite 
satisfied  the  Persian  Prince  was  not  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Burton. 

Having  been  four  years  in  England,  he 
employed  the  fortnight  occupied  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  habituating  himself  to  some  oriental 
customs,  in  which  the  slightest  omission  or 
mistake  might  cost  him  his  life  ;  among  other 
customs  he  mentions  drinking  : — 

Look,  for  instance,  at  an  Indian  Moslem  drink¬ 
ing  a  glass  of  water.  With  ns  the  operation  is 
simple  enough,  but  his  performance  includes  no 
'  less  than  five  novelties.  In  the  first  place,  be 
clutches  his  tumbler  as  though  it  were  t.he  tliroat 
of  a  foe ;  secondly,  he  ejaculates,  “  In  the  name 
of  Allah  the  compassionate,  the  merciful !”  before 
wetting  his  lips ;  thirdly,  he  imbibes  the  contents, 
swallowing  them,  not  drinking,  and  ending  with 
a  satisfied  grunt ;  fourthly,  before  setting  down 
the  cup,  be  sighs  forth,  Praise  be  to  Allah !”  of 
which  you  will  understand  tlte  full  meaning  in 
the  desert ;  and  fifthly,  he  replies,  **  May  Allah 
make  it  pleasant  to  thee!”  in  answer  to  bis 
friend’s  polite  “  Pleasurably  and  health  !"  Also 
he  is  careful  to  avoid  the  irreligious  action  of 
drinking  the  pure  element  in  a  standing  position, 
mindful  however  of  the  three  recognizee  excep¬ 
tions,  the  fluid  of  the  Holy  Well,  Zem*Zem,  water 
distributed  in  charity,  and  that  which  remains 
after  Wuzu,  the  lesser  ablution,  &c. 

The  foregoing  extract,  which  explains  one 
among  thousands  of  similar  minute  ceremo¬ 
nies,  each  indispensable  to  our  pilgrim’s 
safety,  may  afford  us  a  tolerable  idea  of  some 
of  the  minor  difficulties  our  enterprising  au¬ 
thor  had  to  encounter  subsequently. 

On  arriving  at  Alexandria,  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Larking  (so  well  known  to  all  E^ptian 
travellers,  and  for  so  many  years  the  able 
and  respected  British  Consul  at  that  port) 
received  him  hospitably  at  his  house  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Mahmudiyah  Canal,  at  which,  i 
he  remarks —  1 

The  better  to  blind  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  visitors,  my  friend  lodged  me  in  an  out¬ 
house,  where  I  could  revel  in  the  utmost  freedom 
of  life  and  manners. 

Our  author  next  sent  for  a  learned  shaykh, 
so  as  to  study  more  deeply  the  intricacies  of 
the  Moslem  creed,  to  revive  the  recollections 
of  religious  ablution,  and  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  prostration.  He 
also  acquired  some  celebrity  by  a  happy 
union  of  mystery  and  medicine  ;  and  after  a 
month  spent  at  Alexandria,  he  prepared  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  wandering  der- 
risb,  and  commence  his  travels.  Obtaining 
a  passport  as  an  Indo-British  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  the  Zabit,  or  police  magistrate, 
to  get  it  countersigned.  His  description  of 
the  difficulties  and  delays  of  the  officials,  and 
of  his  hair-breadth  escape  of  a  sound  cow- 
hiding,  are  very  amusingly  narrated.  The 
countersign  obtained,  be  kisses  the  hand  of 
his  host  (Mr.  Larking)  with  “  humble  osten¬ 
tation,”  and  starts  off  by  the  steamer  for 
Cairo.  He  finds  a  brother  officer  on  board, 
who  abuses  him  freely  for  touching  his  el¬ 
bow,  thus  paying  a  compliment  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  disguise.  A  merchant  from 
Lahore  is  a  fellow- passenger,  and  offers  our 
author  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  at  Cairo, 
which  he  accepts  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Jemlaiyah,  or  Greek 
quarter,  where  he  finds  a  friend,  Haji  Wali, 
who  recommends  him  to  give  up  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  Persia  on  the  following  substantial 
grounds : — 

If  you  per8i?t  on  being  an  .^jemi,  yon  will  get 
yourself  into  trouble  :  in  Egypt  yon  will  be  curs¬ 
ed,  in  Arabia  you  will  be  b^ten  as  a  heretic,  yon 
will  pay  the  treble  of  what  other  travellers  do, 
and  if  you  fall  sick  you  may  die  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

For  these  cogent  reasons  our  traveller  de¬ 
cided  upon  assuming  an  Afghan  parentage, 
born  in  India,  and  educated  at  Rangoon ;  in 
this  disguise,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Ara¬ 
bic  language  would  suffice,  and  the  migra¬ 
tory  nature  of  his  early  life  would  offer  a 
very  ready  excuse  for  trifling  inaccuracies  in 
conversation. 

Many  of  Mr.  Burton’s  remarks  evince  a 
mind  strongly  orientalized  on  some  points; 
thus,  his  delight  at  leaving  England  derives 
an  additional  charm  from  its  removing  him 
from  “  civilization  and  progress then  again, 
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his  remarks  on  slavery  lead  one  to  believe 
he  is  an  advocate  for  its  existence  in  the 
East,  where  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  is 
infinitely  more  mild  and  liberal  than  in  any 
of  the  old  Spani:ih  colonies  or  in  the  United 
States,  the  miscalled  land  of  liberty,  where 
they  are  daily  **  lengthening  the  cords,  and 
strengthening  the  stakes”  of  slavery.  In 
short,  the  convictions  of  his  mind  appear  to 
be  most  clearly  that  the  Eastern  is  only  to 
be  ruled  by  fear ;  the  language  possesses  no 
word  for  gratitude,  and  kindness  is  sure  to 
be  ascribed  to  weakness.  He  practices  largely 
as  a  physician  at  Cairo,  where  bis  friend 
Haji  Wali  catered  for  patients  for  him  with 
great  success.  His  observations  on  this  topic 
are  amusing : — 

In  Europe  your  travelling  doctor  advertises  the 
loss  of  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  a  Russian  au¬ 
tocrat,  or  he  monopolizes  a  whole  column  in  a 
newspaper,  feeing,  perhaps,  a  little  for  the  use  of 
a  signature ;  the  large  brass  plate,  the  gold-beaded 
cane,  the  rattling  chariot,  and  the  summons  from 
the  sermon,  complete  (he  work.  Here  there  is  no 
such  royal  road  to  medical  fame.  You  must  be¬ 
gin  by  sitting  with  the  porter,  who  is  sure  to  have 
blear  eyes,  into  which  yon  drop  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver,  whilst  you  instil  into  his  ear  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  you  never  take  a  fee  from  the 
poor.  He  recovers  ;  bis  report  of  you  spreads 
far  and  wide,  crowding  your  door  with  paupers. 
They  come  to  you  as  Uiough  yon  were  their  ser¬ 
vant,  and  when  cured,  turn  their  backs  upon  you 
forever.  Hence  it  is  that  European  doctors 
generally  complain  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
their  oriental  patients.  It  is  true  that  if  you  save 
a  man's  life,  he  naturally  asks  you  for  the  means 
of  preserving  it.  Moreover,  in  none  of  the  East¬ 
ern  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
there  a  single  term  conveying  the  meaning  of  our 

Gratitude,"  and  none  but  Germans  have  ideas 
unexplainable  by  words.  But  you  roust  not  con¬ 
demn  the  absence  of  a  virtue  without  considering 
the  cause.  An  oriental  deems  that  be  has  a 
right  to  your  surplu-s.  "  Daily  bread  is  divided" 
(by  heaven),  he  asserts,  and  eating  yours  he  con¬ 
siders  it  bis  own.  Thus  it  is  with  other  things. 

When  the  mob  has  raised  you  to  fame,  patients 
of  a  better  class  will  slowly  appear  on  the  scene. 
After  some  coquetting  about  “  Etiquette,”  whether 
you  are  to  visit  them  or  they  are  to  call  upon 
you,  they  make  up  their  minds  to  see  yon,  and  to 
judge  with  their  eyes  whether  you  are  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  or  not ;  whilst  yon  on  your  side  set  out  with 
the  determination  that  they  shall  at  once  cross  the 
Rubicon ;  in  less  classical  phrase,  swallow  your 
drug.  If  yon  visit  the  house  you  insist  upon  the 
patient’s  servants  attending  you;  he  must  also 
provide  and  pay  an  ass  for  your  conveyance,  no 
matter  if  it  be  only  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 

Salutations,  Ac.,  having  been  gone  through, 
the  inquiry  about  the  state  of  your  heuth 
ensues. 
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Then  yon  are  asked  what  refreshments  yon 
will  take ;  you  studiously  mention  something  not 
likely  to  in  the  house,  but  at  last  you  rough  it 
with  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  patient,  who  extends  his  wrist,  and 
asks  you  what  his  complaint  is.  Then  yon  ex¬ 
amine  his  tongue,  you  feel  his  pulse,  yon  look 
learned,  and  he  is  talking  all  the  time ;  after  hear¬ 
ing  a  detailed  list  of  all  his  ailments,  yon  gravely 
discover  them,  taking  for  the  same  as  much  praise 
to  yourself  as  does  uie  practicing  phrenologist  for 
a  similar  simple  exercise  of  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties . 

Whatever  yon  prescribe  must  be  solid  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if  you  accompany  it  with  something 
painful,  such  as  rubbing  unto  scarification  with  a 
horse-brush,  so  much  the  better.  Easterns,  as 
our  peasants  in  Europe,  like  the  doctor  to  ^ive 
them  the  value  of  their  money.  Besides  which, 
rough  measures  ac\  beneficially  upon  their  imag¬ 
ination.  8o  the  hakim  of  the  king  of  Persia 
cured  fevers  by  the  bastinado  ;  patients  are  bene¬ 
ficially  baked  in  a  bread-oven  at  Bagdad ;  and  an 
Egyptian  at  Alexandria,  whose  quartan  resisted 
the  strongest  appliances  of  European  physic,  was 
effectually  healed  by  the  actual  cautery,  which  a 
certain  Arab  shaykb  applied  to  the  crown  of  his 
head. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
an  oriental  prescription  : — 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  compassionate,  the 
merciful,  and  blessings  and  peace  be  upon  our 
Lord  the  Prophet,  and  his  family,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  one  and  all!  But  afterwards  let  him 
take  bees’-honey  and  cinnamon  and  album  grs- 
cum,  of  each  half-a-part,  and  of  ginger  a  whole 
part,  which  let  him  pound  and  mix  with  the  ho¬ 
ney,  and  form  boluses,  each  bolus  the  weight  of  a 
miskal,  and  of  it  let  him  use  every  day  a  miskal 
on  the  saliva  (take  it  fasting  on  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning).  Verily  its  effects  are  wonderful. 
And  let  him  abstain  from  flesh,  fish,  vegetables, 
sweetmeats,  flatulent  food,  acids  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  major  ablution,  and  live  in 
perfect  quiet.  So  shall  he  be  cured  by  the  help 
of  the  King  the  Healer.  And  the  peace  .  .  . 

.  .  When  the  prescription  is  written  out,  yon 
affix  an  impression  of  your  ring  seal  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  it,  that  no  one  may  be  able 
to  add  to,  or  to  take  from  its  contents. 

Our  active-minded  pilgrim,  not  content 
with  medicine,  dabbles  a  little  in  law  mat¬ 
ters  on  behalf  of  one  of  his  companions ; 
and  here  we  fear  his  zeal  has  outstripped  his 
judgment  for  he  brin^  a  serious  charge  of 
mal  administration  of  justice  against  the  con¬ 
sul  at  Curo,  in  a  case  wherein  his  friend 
Haji  Wali  was  concerned ;  but  whatever 
other  qualities  Mr.  Walne,  the  consul  in 
question,  may  want,  he  is  so  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  just  and  righteous  judge,  that 
we  cannot  afford  a  ready  assent  to  so  serious 
an  imputation. 


There  are  some  interesting  details  of  Mos¬ 
lem  life  during  the  Ramazan,  when  (he  ob¬ 
serves)  “  for  the  space  of  sixteen  consecutive 
hours  and  a  quarter  we  were  forbidden  to 
eat,  drink,  smoke,  snuff,  and  even  to  swallow 
our  saliva  designedly.”  The  middle  and 
lower  ranks  observe  the  duties  most  relig¬ 
iously,  and  of  the  many  who  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  total  abstinence,  he  found  but 
one  patient  who  would  eat  to  save  his  life ; 
at  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  the  tem¬ 
pers  gel  terribly  soured,  '*  the  men  curse  one 
another,  and  beat  the  women.  The  women 
slap  and  abuse  the  children,  and  these  in 
their  turn  cruelly  entreat  and  use  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  dogs  and  cats.” 

Those  who  are  learned  in  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 
chitecture  will  find  an  interesting  account  of 
the  mosques  in  Chapter  VI.,  but  it  deals  too 
much  in  syncretisms,  myriomorphoses,  hy- 
psethrals,  Ac.,  to  be  interesting  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter 
the  author  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the 
universal  hatred  and  contempt  in  which 
Franks  are  held  by  Egyptians,  despite  of  all 
the  external  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
He  considers  the  French  as  standing  highest 
in  their  estimation,  an  opinion  which  need 
not  excite  much  surprise,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  bow  many  of  the  greaieet  scoundrels 
from  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  British  subjects ;  but 
perhaps  a  further  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  French  educate  Frenchmen 
for  the  subordinate  posts  in  the  consular 
offices,  whereas  the  British  nation,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  utterly  neglects  the 
advantages  derivable  from  an  oriental  school, 
and  fills  the  subordinate  offices  with  Levan¬ 
tines,  who,  whatever  virtues  they  may  pos¬ 
sess  individually,  are  associated  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  mind  with  the  mass  of  their  rascally 
countrymen  who  infest  the  land.*  Our  au¬ 
thor  gives  a*  curious  interpretation  of  the 
compliment  usually  pud  to  a  consul-general 
on  the  day  of  bis  presentation : — 

It  is  usnal  after  the  first  audience,  for  the 
Pacha  to  send,  in  token  o/"  kojwr,  a  sorry  steed 
to  the  new  comer.  This  custom  is  a  mere  relic 
of  the  days  when  Mohammed  II.  threatened  to 


*  As  a  proof  of  ths  impropriety  of  employing 
Levantines,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  note  at 
page  187  : — “  Hanna  Maasara,  dragoman  to  the  oon- 
surgeneral  at  Cairo,  in  my  presence  and  before 
others,  advocated  the  secret  murder  of  a  Moslem 
girl  who  had  fled  with  a  Greek,  on  the  grounds 
that  an  adulteress  must  dlways  be  put  to  death, 
either  publicly  or  under  the  rose.  Tet  thu  man  is 
an  **  old  and  tried  servant"  of  the  State." 
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stable  his  charger  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  when  a  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo  exposed  the  Inspec* 
tor-General  Tott  and  his  suite  to  lapidation  and 
an  “  Avanie.”  To  send  a  good  horse  is  to  imply 
degradation,  but  to  offer  a  oad  one  is  a  positive 
insult. 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Pacha  to  establish  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Egypt : — 

When  Mohammed  Ali,  determining  to  have 
an  “organ,"  directed  an  officer  to  be  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper,  the  officer  replied  that  no  one 
would  read  it,  and  consequently  that  no  one 
would  pay  for  it.  The  Pacha  remedied  this  by 
an  order  that  a  subscription  should  be  struck  off 
from  the  pay  of  all  empluyis,  European  and 
Egyptian,  whose  salary  amounted  to  a  certain 
sum,  upon  which  the  ^itor  accepted  the  task, 
but  being  paid  before  his  work  was  published, 
he  of  course  never  supplied  his  subscribers  with 
their  copies. 

The  Ramazan  is  always  followed  by  a  sea¬ 
son  of  feasting,  and  our  author  being  anxious 
to  see  a  little  of  Albanian  inner  life,  gets  em¬ 
broiled  in  one  of  their  drinking  bouts ;  he 
thus  purchases  his  information  at  the  expense 
of  his  reputation  as  a  “  serious  person,”  and 
is  advised  by  Haji  Wali  to  leave  Cairo  at 
once,  a  step  he  loses  no  time  in  taking ;  and 
by  way  of  ascertaining  how  far  four  years’ 
life  of  European  effeminacy  had  impaired 
his  powers  of  endurance,  he  undertakes  a 
forced  march  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
four  miles,  upon  a  rough  camel,  called  a 
dromedary  by  its  owner,  and  seated  upon  a 
bud  wooden  saddle. 

He  thus  describes  his  feelings  in  the 
desert : — 

Your  morale  improves ;  you  become  frank  and 
cordial,  hospitable  and  ainglr-minded  ;  the  hypo¬ 
critical  politeness  and  the  slavery  of  civilization 
are  left  behind  you  in  the  city.  Vour  senses  are 
quickened ;  they  require  no  stimulants  but  air 
and  exercise  ;  in  the  desert  spirituous  liquors  ex¬ 
cite  only  disgust.*  There  is  a  keen  enjoyment  in 
a  mere  animal  existence.  The  sharp  appetite 
disposes  of  the  most  indigestible  food,  the  sand  is 
softer  than  a  bed  of  down,  and  the  purity  of  the 
air  puts  to  flight  a  whole  cohort  of  diseases. 
Hence  it  is  that  both  sexes  and  every  age,  the 
most  material  as  well  as  the  most  imaginative  of 
minds,  the  tamest  citizen,  the  most  peaceful 


*  Our  author  appears  to  have  beoome  deeply  pil- 
grimy,  for  wo  have  known  many  travellera  who 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  in  the  desei}, 
and  we  have  ourselves  often  had  recourse  to  the 
same  beverage  with  inflniu  satisfaction  daring  our 
eastern  wanderinn ;  he  most  therefore  be  writing 
as  a  holy  man  and  a  hajj. 


student,  the  spoiled  child  of  civilization,  all  feel 
their  hearts  dilate  and  their  pulses  beat  strong  as 
they  look  down  from  their  dromedaries  upon  the 
glorious  desert.  Where  do  we  hear  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  being  disappointed  by  it?  It  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ancient  truth,  that  nature  returns 
to  roan,  however  unworthily  he  has  treated  her. 

The  eighty-four  miles’  ride  is  attended  by 
a  considerable  loss  of  epidermis,  and  our 
hsjj  reaches  Suez  lamenting  the  degeneracy 
which  four  years  of  civilized  life  had  pro¬ 
duced  upon  him ;  and  the  smarting  effects 
consequent  thereon  doubtless  heightened  the 
coloring  of  the  eulogy  of  desert  life  we  have 
quoted. 

Considerable  difficulty  attended  our  travel¬ 
ler  in  obtaining  a  passport  which  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  proceed  with  those  he  had  selected 
for  companions,  but  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  and  firmness  of  Mr.  G.  West,  the  vice- 
consul  at  Suez,  he  eventually  succeeded,  and 
embarked  safely  on  board  of  his  pilgrim 
boat,  the  poop  of  which  had  been  engaged 
by  our  author  and  his  friends.  On  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  were  a  parly  of  Magbrabi  (or 
Arabs  from  the  western  parts  of  Africa),  a 
;  wild,  dare-devil  set  of  fellows,  who  finding 
I  themselves  crowded,  wished  to  locate  a  few 
I  of  their  party  on  the  poop ;  this  was  of 
I  course  resisted,  and  a  general  scrimmage  en¬ 
sued.  The  Maghrabi  were  armed  with  short 
sticks  and  daggers,  the  owners  of  the  poop 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  "Nebuts”  (ash 
i  staves  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  about 
j  six  feet  long) ;  armed  with  these  formidable 
weapons,  and  rai.^ed  several  feet  above  their 
opponents,  they  manfully  held  tkeir  ground 
against  superior  numbers:  nebuts  rattled 
freely  upon  the  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Maghrabi, 
still  they  pressed  onwards ;  at  this  critical 
juncture  our  hajj  observing  a  heavy  earthen 
jar,  containing  water,  conveniently  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  poop,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  beneath  which  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  going  on,  crept 
behind  and  rolled  it  down  upon  the  human 
mass  below  ;  a  few  shrill  shrieks  were  heard, 
various  Maghrabi  were  observed  rubbing  sore 
places,  the  victory  was  won.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  a  deputation  waited  upon  the 
victors,  kissed  their  heads,  shoulders,  and 
hands  penilentially,  and  peace  was  restored. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world 
where  heat  is  more  painfully  felt  than  be¬ 
neath  a  broiling  sun  in  the  Red  Sea,  nor  is 
there  any  object  of  interest  calculated  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  its  miseries ;  in  fact,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  all  attraction  is  it,  that  the  author  was  re- 
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duced  to  an  nccarate  Ptirvey  of  tlie  web  of 
his  cotton  umbrella  by  way  of  distraction. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  unnatural  feelings  of 
delight  that  he  landed  at  Yambu,  after  twelve 
days’  cramping  and  baking  on  these  Jehen- 
num  waters. 

Preparations  for  departure  and  bargaining 
for  camels  were  speedily  completed.  From 
the  description  given  the  town  appears  to  be 
uninteresting  enough.  The  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Arab  shayk  in  travelling 
dress  is  very  graphic  and  complete ;  among 
the  arms  which  he  carries  it  is  curious  to  find 
the  old  Highland  “  skean  dhu,”  or  at  all 
events  a  very  near  approach  to  it.  He  says — 

Some  men  wear  a  little  dagger  strapped  round 
the  leg  below  the  knee.  Its  use  is  this  :  when 
the  enemy  gets  you  under,  he  can  prevent  your 
bringing  your  hand  up  to  the  weapon  in  your 
waistbelt ;  but  before  he  cuts  your  throat,  you 
may  slip  your  fingers  down  to  the  knee,  and  per* 
suade  him  to  stop  by  a  stab  in  the  perineum. 

The  reader,  if  desirous  of  performing  a 

Srimage,  may  learn  some  of  the  difficulties 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  con¬ 
sulting  this  same  chapter  (XII).  Our  pil¬ 
grim’s  party  consisted  of  twelve  camels,  and 
they  started  from  Yambu  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  events  recorded  on  the  road  are 
devoid  of  any  peculiar  interest,  though  the 
journey  was  attended  with  considerable  dan¬ 
ger,  on  account  of  the  Harbi  tribe  of  Be¬ 
douins,  with  the  famous  Saad,  the  Hill  Rob¬ 
ber,  at  their  head.  Resistance  to  these  wor¬ 
thies  seems,  according  to  our  hajj,  a  ticklish 
affair ;  if  you' catch  them  in  the  act  of  plunder¬ 
ing  you  at  night,  and  in  resisting  draw  blood, 
a  heavy  sura  for  blood  money  will  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  if  you  kill  one  of  them  in  resist¬ 
ing,  you  run  the  ri?k  of  the  whole  tribe 
annihilating  you.  A  small  detachment  of 
these  mountain  brigands  attacked  the  cara¬ 
van  in  one  of  the  formidable  passes  through 
which  they  were  ^icessitated  to  pass;  the 
pilgrims  burnt  plenty  of  powder  to  conceal 
themselves,  but  the  Albanian  guard  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  Bedouin  attack, 
and  the  skrimmage  ended  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  men,  besides  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  sighted  El  Me- 
dioah ;  all  the  party  immediately  dismounted, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  pious  and  poetical 
exclamations,  such  as — 

Oh !  Allah !  this  is  the  haram  (sanctuary)  of 
the  Prophet ;  make  it  to  us  a  protection  from  bell 
fire,  and  a  refuge  fnnn  eternal  punishment !  Ob 
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open  the  gates  of  Thy  mercy,  and  let  us  pass 
through  them  to  the  land  of  joy  !  Oh  Allah,  bless 
the  last  of  prophets,  the  seal  of  prophecy,  bless¬ 
ings  in  number  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  sands  of  the  waste. 
Bless  him, oh  Ixtrd  of  Might  and  Majesty,  as  long 
as  the  corn-field  and  the  date-grove  continue  to 
feed  mankind  !  Live  forever,  oh  most  excellent 
of  prophets  !  live  in  the  shadow  of  happiness  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  night  and  the  times  of  day,  whilst 
the  bird  of  the  tamarisk  (the  dove)  moaneth  like 
the  childless  mother,  whilst  the  west  wind  bloweth 
gently  over  the  hills  Nejd,  and  the  lightning 
fiasheth  bright  in  the  firmament  of  El  Hejaz ! 

After  the  desolation  through  which  they 
had  passed,  when  looking  down  upon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  around  the  sacred  city, 
our  author  remarks — 

I  now  understood  the  full  value  of  a  phrase  in 
the  Moslem  ritual,  “And  when  his  (the  pilgrim’s) 
eyes  fall  upon  the  trees  of  El  Medinah,  let  him 
raise  his  voice  and  bless  the  Prophet  with  the 
choicest  of  blessings.” 

Having  played  the  pilgrim,  on  remounting 
he  took  a  rough  sketch  of  the  town,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  fellow-travellers  whatever 
information  respecting  it  they  were  capable 
of  aff'ording  him.  The  following  morning  he 
completed  his  journey,  having  taken  eight 
days  to  traverse  130  miles,  a  distance  easily 
performed  on  camel- back  in  four,  and  upon  a 
good  dromedary  in  two  days.  As  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  gate,  an  eager  multitude  is  seen 
coming  out  to  meet  the  caravan.  Their 
friendly  greetings  are  thus  described  : — 

The  Arabs  show  more  heart  on  these  occasions 
than  any  oriental  people  I  know ;  they  are  of  a 
more  affectionate  nature  than  Persians,  and  their 
manners  are  far  more  demonstrative  than  those 
of  Indians.  .  .  .  Friends  and  comrades  greeted 
each  other  regardless  of  rank  or  fortune  with 
affectionate  embraces,  and  an  abundance  of  ges¬ 
tures,  which  neither  party  seemed  to  think  of 
answering.  The  general  mode  of  embracing  was 
to  throw  one  arm  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  other 
round  the  side,  placing  the  chin  first  upon  the  left 
and  then  upon  the  rignt  collar-bone,  and  rapidly 
shifting  till  a  jam  satis  suggested  itself  to  both 
parties. 

Our  author  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
house  of  shayk  Hamid,  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  caravan,  and  who  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  Ms  family 
and  relatives,  and  to  prepare  for  his  guests. 
Pipes  and  cofifee  are  invariably  the  first 
things  offered  to  the  visitor ;  the  latter  Mr. 
Burton  praises  very  much,  and  considers  su¬ 
perior  to  that  made  in  Egypt,  except  such  as 
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is  found  in  the  best  houses.  The  followiojr 
is  hU  description  of  the  method  of  making 
it : — 

Tt  is  toasted  till  it  becomes  yellow,  not  black, 
and  afterwards  bruised,  not  pounded  to  powder. 
The  water  into  which  it  is  thrown  is  allowed  to 
boil  up  three  times,  after  which  a  cold  sprinkling 
is  administered  to  clear  it,  and  then  the  fine  light- 
dun  infusion  is  poured  off  into  another  pot. 

We  must  enter  our  protest  against  the 
high  claims  of  Medinah  to  superiority  in  the 
making  of  coffee ;  first,  if  the  bean  be  not 
beat  into  powder  it  will  not  clear  effectually 
by  the  addition  of  cold  water ;  and  secondly, 
if  to  clear  the  coffee  it  be  poured  into  a  sec¬ 
ond  pot  before  serving,  all  the  kaimak  or 
frothy  cream  on  the  surface  is  lost ;  and  in 
^ypt  the  kaimak  is  justly  esteemed  the 
richest  and  softest  portion,  and  always  given 
in  the  greatest  profusion  to  those  whom  it  is 
sought  to  honor.  Doubtless  either  plan  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  upon  the  poisonous 
clarifying  systems  adopted  in  Europe,  by 
which  all  the  acidity  of  the  bean  is  carefully 
forced  into  the  infusion. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  was 
furnished  by  the  Holy  War,  of  which  they 
entertained  some  rather  ludicrous  ideas : — 

The  sultan  had  ordered  the  czar  to  become  a 
Moslem.  The  czar  had  sued  for  peace,  and 
offered  tribute  and  fealty  ;  but  the  sultan  had  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  No,  by  Allah  !  El  Islam  !”  The  czar 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  such  a  step  without 
a  little  hesitation,  but  “Allah  smites  the  faces  of  the 
infidels.”  Abdul  Medjid  would  dispose  of  the  Mos- 
kow  in  a  short  time,  after  which  he  would  tuni 
his  victorious  army  against  all  the  idolaters  of 
Feringistan,  beginning  with  the  English,  the 
French,  and  the  Arcum  or  Greeks. 

The  conversation  of  the  children  seems  to 
have  horrified  our  hajj ;  in  short,  he  says  it 
would  have  alarmed  an  old  man-o’- war’s  man. 
He  thus  accounts  for  it : — 

Parents  and  full-grown  men  amuse  themselves 
with  grossly  abusing  children  almost  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak,  in  order  to  excite  their  rage,  and 
to  judge  of  their  dispositions.  This  supplies  the 
infant  population  with  a  large  stock-in-trade  of 
ribaldry.  They  literally  lisp  in  bad  language. 

The  details  of  his  visit  to  the  mosque  of 
the  Prophet  (Mesjid  el  Nabi)  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  curious  :  to  the  general  re-«dcr 
they  will  have  the  charm  of  excitement,  for 
they  present  our  hajj  within  those  sacred 
precincts  where,  had  disguise  been  suspected, 
much  less  discovered,  a  thousand  fanatics 


would  have  tom  him  limb  from  limb.  He 
thus  describes  his  first  impressions  : — 

The  approach  is  choked  up  by  ignoble  build* 
ings,  some  actually  touching  the  holy  enceinte, 
others  separted  by  a  lane,  compared  with  which 
the  road  round  St.  Paul’s  is  a  Vatican  square. 
There  is  no  outer  front,  no  general  aspect  of  the 
Prophet’s  mosque,  consequently  as  a  building  it 
has  neither  beauty  nor  dignity  ;  and  entering  the 
Bab  el  Ramah  (the  Gate  of  Pity)  by  a  diminutive 
flight  of  steps,  1  was  astonished  at  the  mean  and 
tawdry  appearance  of  a  place  so  universally  vene¬ 
rated  in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not,  like  the  Mec¬ 
can  mosque,  grand  and  simple,  the  expression  of  a 
sublime  idea ;  the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  more 
it  suggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of 
secoiid-rate  art,  a  enriosity-shop,  full  of  orna¬ 
ments  that  are  not  accessories,  and  decorated 
with  pauper  splendor. 

The  mosque  is  a  parallelogram  about  420 
feet  by  S40,  and  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  El  Kaswa,  the  she-camel  of  the 
Prophet,  knelt  down  upon  his  arrival  after 
the  flight  from  Meccah.  The  account  of  the 
mosque  and  of  all  the  ceremonials  connected 
with  the  pilgrim’s  devotions  is  very  minute, 
and  they  must  have  proved  a  severe  trial  to 
the  completeness  of  his  Moslem  disguise,  es¬ 
pecially  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tombs,  at  which,  as  Persians  are  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  dirt,  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  vigilance  is  exercised  by  the  eunuch 
conservators.  These  tombs  are  the  resting- 
places  of  Mohammed,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and 
Fatimah.  The  graves  of  Abubekr  and  Omar 
are  those  which  the  Persians  strive  to  defile 
by  throwing  in  any  abomination  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  shawl,  under  the  pretence  of 
an  offering  ;  if  discovered,  of  course  they  aie 
torn  to  pieces ;  but  if  they  succeed  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  land,  they  become  highly 
honored  among  their  Shiah  brethren.  These 
tombs  are  enclosed  in  the  Hujrah,  or  cham¬ 
ber  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  Ayishah’s  room.  This  Hujrah 
is  an  irregular  square  of  fifty  feet,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mosque  by  a  passage, 
the  Prophet  having  said,  “  Oh  Allah  !  cause 
not  my  tomb  to  become  an  object  of  idola¬ 
trous  adoration !  May  Allah’s  wrath  fall 
heavy  upon  the  people  who  make  the  tombs 
of  their  prophets  places  of  prayer !” 

It  appears  that  the  Moslem  is  as  full  of 
legends  concerning  holy  places  as  the  Ro¬ 
manist  is  at  Jerusalem,  where  we  remember 
having  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  small  hole  in 
the  wall  of  a  house,  which  a  Roman  padre 
gravely  observed  was  made  by  a  corner  of 
the  cross  striking  against  it  while  borne  by 
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onr  Saviour ;  and  by  way  of  giving  autben- 
ticity  to  the  statement,  they  style  the  whole 
road  or  street  Via  Dolorosa.  Our  inquiring 
and  observant  hajj  seems  to  consider  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  the  Prophet’s  tomb  as  prob¬ 
lematical  as  the  assumed  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

Above  the  Hujrah  (Mr.  Barton  Informs  us)  is 
the  Green  Dome,  surmounted  outside’  by  a  large 
gilt  crescent  springing  from  a  series  of  glob^. 
The  glowing  imaginations  of  the  Moslems  crown 
this  gem  of  the  building  with  a  pillar  of  heavenly 
light,  which  directs  from  three  days’  distance  the 
pilgrims’  steps  towards  El  Medinah.  But  alas  ! 
none  save  holy  men  (and  perhaps  odylic  sensi¬ 
tives),  whose  material  organs  are  piercing  as 
their  vision  spiritual,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
beholding  this  poetic  splendor. 

The  city  b  built  in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
which  is  girt  round  with  granitic  hills ;  the 
plain  is  called  the  Hudud  el  Haram,  or  the 
Sanctuary,  and  taking  the  town  as  the  centre, 
it  forms  an  irregular  circular,  with  a  diame¬ 
ter  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  It  appears 
that  down  to  the  eighteenth  century 

The  fortifications  were  walls  of  earth,  built  by 
order  of  Kasim  el  Daulat  el  Ghori,  who  repopu¬ 
lated  the  town  and  provided  for  its  inhabitants. 
Now  the  enceinte  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
walls  are  well  built  of  granite  and  have  blocks  in 
regular  layers,  cement^  with  lime;  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  marghal  (or  matras),  long  loop-holes, 
and  sfiararif,  or  trefoil-shaped  crSnelles.  In  order 
to  secure  a  flanking  Are,  semi-circular  towers,  also 
loop-holed  and  crenellated,  are  disposed  in  the 
curtain  at  short  and  irregular  intervals.  Inside, 
the  streets  are,  what  they  always  should  be  in 
these  torrid  lands,  deep,  dark  and'narrow,  in  few 
places  paved,  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  and  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  black  earth,  well  watered  and 
trodden  to  hardness.  The  most  considerable  lines 
radiate  towards  the  mosques.  There  are  few  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  principal  Wakalahs  are  four 
in  number ;  one  is  the  Wakalat  Bab  Salam,  near 
the  Haram,  another  the  Wakalat  Jebarti,  and  two 
are  inside  the  .Misri  gate;  they  all  belong  to  Arab 
citizens.  These  caravanserais  are  principally 
used  as  stores,  rarely  for  dwelling  places,like  those 
of  (^iro ;  travellers  therefore  must  hire  houses  at  a 
considerable  expense,  or  pitch  tents,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  health  and  to  their  extreme  discomfort 
The  other  public  buildings  are  a  few  mean  cof¬ 
fee-houses,  and  an  excellent  bath  in  the  Harat 
Zarawan,  inside  the  town ;  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  unclean  establishments  at  Cairo,  and  borrows 
something  of  the  luxury  of  Stamboul.  The  houses 
are  well  built  for  the  East,  flat-roofed,  and  double- 
storied  ;  the  materials  generally  used  are  a  ba¬ 
saltic  scoria,  burnt  brick,  and  palm  wood.  The 
best  of  them  enclose  spacious  courtyards  and 
small  gardens  with  wells,  where  water-basins  and 
date  trees  gladden  the  owners’  eyes.  The  lat- 
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ticed  balconies,  first  seen  by  the  European  trav¬ 
ellers  at  Alexandria,  are  here  common,  and  the 
windows  are  mere  apertures  in  the  walls,  gar¬ 
nished,  as  usual  in  Arab  cities,  with  a  shutter  of 
planking.  El  Medinah  fell  rapidly  under  the 
Wahhabis,  but  after  their  retreat  it  soon  rose 
again,  and  now  it  is  probably  as  comfortable  and 
flourishing  a  little  city  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
East. 

Our  author  calculates  the  number  of  houses 
within  the  enceinte  at  1,500, and  those  in  the 
suburbs  at  1,000.  He  subjoins  the  following 
note,  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  Cole,  H.B.mI 
vice-consul  at  Jeddah,  as  to  the  population, 
and  which  being  obtained  from  official  infor¬ 
mation,  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at: — 

The  population  of  El  Medinah  is  from  16,000 
to  18,000,  ond  the  Nizam  troops  400.  Meccah 
contains  about  45.000  inhabitants,  Yamboo  from 
6,000  to  7,000,  Jeddah  about  2,500  (this  I  think  is 
too  low),  and  'Taif,  8,000.  Most  of  the  troops  are 
station^  at  Meccah  and  Jeddah.  In  El  Hejaz 
there  is  a  total  force  of  5  battalions,  each  of  which 
ought  to  contain  800  men  ;  they  may  amount  to 
3,500,  with  500  artillery,  and  4,500  irregulars, 
though  the  pay  rolls  bear  6,000.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  in  paper  for  all  supplies  (even  water 
for  the  troops),  and  the  paper  sells  at  the  rate  of 
40  piasters  per  cent. 

We  are  informed  in  a  foot-note  that  there 
is — 

Much  debate  conceniing  the  comparative  sanctity 
of  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.  Some  say  Moham¬ 
med  preferred  the  former,  blessing  it  as  Abraham 
did  Meccah.  Moreover,  as  a  tradition  declares 
that  every  man’s  body  is  drawn  from  the  dust  of 
the  ground  in  which  he  is  buried,  El  Medinah  it 
is  evident  had  the  honor  of  supplying  materials 
for  the  Prophet’s  person.  Others,  like  Omar, 
were  uncertain  in  favor  of  which  city  to  decide. 
Others  openly  assert  the  pre-eminence  of  Meccah ; 
the  general  consensut  of  El  Islam  preferring  El 
Medinah  to  Meccah,  save  only  the  Bait  Allah  in 
the  latter  city.  This  last  is  a  juste  milUv,  view 
by  no  means  in  favor  with  the  inhabitants  of  either 
place.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Meccans  claim  un¬ 
limited  superiority  over  the  Madani,  the  Madani 
over  the  Meccans.  .  .  .  The  climate  of  5Ie- 
dinah  is  celebrated  for  a  long  and  comparatively 
speaking  rigorous  winter;  a  popular  saying  records 
the  opinion  of  the  Prophet,  “That  he  who  patiently 
endures  the  cold  of  El  Medinah  and  the  heat  of 
Meccah,  merits  a  reward  in  Paradise.”  Ice  is 
not  seen  in  the  town,  but  may  frequently  be  met 
with,  it  is  said,  on  Jebel  Ohod  ;*  fires  are  lighted 
in  the  houses  duringthe  winter,and  palsies  attack 
those  who  at  this  season  imprudently  bathe  in 


*  One  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain,  or  sanc¬ 
tuary. 
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cold  water.  The  fair  complexions  of  the  people 
prove  that  this  acconnt  of  the  wintry  rigors  is  not 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  Barton  was  there  in  the  sammer,  and 
found  the  air  dry.  He  also  observes — 

That  the  open  plain  prevents  the  faint  and  stag¬ 
nant  sultriness  which  distinguishes  Meccah.  The 
afternoons  are  close,  butthe  nights  and  mornings 
are  cool  and  dewy.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  citizens  sleep  on  the  house-tops,  or  on  the 
ground  outside  their  doors.  Strangers  must  fol¬ 
low  this  example  with  circumspection ;  the  open 
air  is  safe  in  the  desert,  but  in  cities  it  causes  to 
the  unaccustomed  violent  colds  and  febrile  affec¬ 
tions. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  sub¬ 
terranean  canal  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  ;  it  is  both  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Our  hajj  next  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  an  account  of  the  diseases 
and  medical  treatment  of  the  northern  He- 
jaz.  He  observes  that  El  Medinah  has  been 
four  times  visited  by  the  rih  el  as/ar  (yellow 
wind,  or  cholera  morbus),  which  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  whole  households.  The 
worst  attack,  he  informs  us,  was  piously 
called  the  rahmat  el  kabirah,  or  the  great 
mercy.  The  Tdun,  or  plague,  has  never 
passed  their  frontier ;  although,  according  to 
Burckbardt,  in  a.d.  1815  Meccah,  Yambah, 
and  Jeddah  suffered  severely  from  it.  They 
are  sometimes  visited  with  the  small-pox, 
which 

Appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Red  Sea.  ...  In  the  town  of  El 
Medinah  it  is  fatal  to  children,  many  of  whom, 
however,  are  in  these  days  inoculated;  among 
the  Bedouins  old  men  die  of  it,  but  adults  are 
rarely  victims,  either  in  the  city  or  the  desert. 

The  following  account  of  the  treatment 
for  this  disease  is  amusing  enough  : — 

The  nurse  closes  up  the  room  during  the  day, 
and  carefully  excludes  the  night  air,  believing 
that  as  the  disease  is  hot,*  a  breath  of  air  would  kill 
the  patient.  During  the  hours  of  darkness  a 
lights  candle  or  lamp  is  always  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  or  the  sufferer  would  die  of  mad¬ 
ness,  brought  on  by  evil  spirits  or  fright.  iShaep’s 
wool  is  burnt  in  the  sick  room,  as  death  would 
follow  tbe  inhaling  of  any  perfume.  The  only 
remedy  I  have  heard  of  is  powdered  kohl  (anti¬ 
mony),  drank  in  water,  and  the  same  is  drawn 


*  Orientals  divide  their  diseases,  as  they  do  their 
remedies  and  articles  of  diet,  into  hot,  cold,  and 
temperate. 


along  the  breadth  of  the  eyelid  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness.  The  diet  is  adas  (lentils),^  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  date,  called  Tamr  el  Birni.  On  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  day  the  patient  is  washed  with  salt  and 
tepid  water. 

Although  inoculation  has  only  lately  been 
introduced  among  the  Bedouins  of  the  Hejaz, 
Mr.  Burton  states,  on  tbe  authority  of  Nie¬ 
buhr,  that  “  in  Yemen,  a  rude  form  of  inocu¬ 
lation,!  the  mother  pricking  the  child’s  arm 
with  a  thorn,  has  b^n  known  from  time  im¬ 
memorial. 

Ophthalmia,  we  are  told,  is  rare  ;  and  in  a 
foot-note  to  this  observation  we  read  that 
the  similarity  of  the  soil  and  tbe  climate  (ff 
Egypt  to  that  of  Upper  Sindh,  and  tbe  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  complaint  in  both  countries, 
may  assist  us  in  investigating  tbe  predispos¬ 
ing  causes.  These  are  the  nitrous  and  pun¬ 
gent  nature  of  the  soil,  what  the  old  Greek 
calls  “  acrid  matter  exuding  from  the  earth,” 
and  the  sudden  transition  from  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  to  excessive  damp  checking  the  invisible 
perspiration  of  the  circumorbital  parts,  and 
flying  to  an  organ  which  is  already  weakened 
by  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  fine 
dust  raised  by  the  Khamsin  or  the  Chaliho. 
Glare  and  dust  alone  seldom  cause  eye-dis¬ 
eases.  Every  one  knows  that  ophthalmia  is 
unknown  in  tbe  desert,  and  the  people  of  the 
Hajaz,  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  blaze 
and  sand,  seldom  lose  their  sight.  Quotidian 
and  tertian  fevers  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
summer,  and  if  accompanied  by  vomitings 
are  frequently  fatal.  Jaundice  is  thus 
treated : — 

The  sick  man  looks  into  a  pot  full  of  water, 
whilst  the  exerciser,  reciting  a  certain  spell, 
draws  the  heads  of  two  needles  from  the  patient’s 
ears  along  his  eyes,  down  his  face,  lastly  dipping 
them  into  water,  which  at  once  becomes  yellow. 
Others  have  “  Mirayat.”  magic  mirrors,  on  which 
the  patient  looks,  and  loses  the  complaint.  Lep¬ 
rosy  seldom  attacks  any  but  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is  considered  incurable. 

All  wounds  are  treated  by  balsam  or  oint¬ 
ments  ;  a  cloth  is  tied  round  the  limb  and 
not  removed  till  the  wound  heals,  which 
amongst  this  people  of  simple  life  generally 
takes  place  by  first  intention.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  the  greatest  prejudice  against  allowing 

“  Thu  grain  is  cheaper  than  rice  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile — a  fact  which  enlightened  England, 
now  paying  a  hundred  times  its  value  for  'Reva- 
lenta  Arabioa,’  apparently  ignorea” 

t  We  have  lately  seen  an  account  in  the  public 
prcM  of  a  French  physician  employing  inoculation 
with  success  for  yellow  fever  in  tbe  WMt  Indies. 
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water  to  touch  a  wound  or  sore.  This  last 
obserration  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
all  the  myriad  pathists  of  Europe,  who  seem 
agreed  on  the  one  point,  that  water  u  good 
for  wounds.  At  the  same  time  it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  the  climate  and  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  generally  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  simplest  remedies.  We  have 
seen  a  person  who,  after  in  vain  drawing 
upon  the  highest  recc^nized  skill  of  Europe 
for  two  years  and  upwards,  was  restored  to 
perfect  health  in  two  months  by  simply 
adopting  the  native  cure,  dry  diet,  in  the  na¬ 
tive  or  Egyptian  climate.  Mr.  Burton  con¬ 
cludes  his  observations  on  these  subjects 
with  the  following  sentences,  which  we  re¬ 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  all  learned 
guinea-taking  metropolitan  practitioners.  I 

In  all  cases  of  severe  wounds  or  chronic  dis¬ 
eases  the  patient  is  ordered  off  to  the  Black  Tents, 
where  he  lives  as  a  Bedouin,  drinking  camel’s 
milk,  a  diet  highly  cathartic,  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  and  doing  nothing.  This  has  been  the 
practice  from  time  immemorial  in  Arabia,  where¬ 
as  Europe  is  only  beginning  to  systematize  the 
adhibition  of  air,  exercise  and  simple  living.  And 
even  now  we  are  obliged  to  veil  it  under  the  garb 
of  charlatanry — to  call  it  a  milk-cure  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  water-cure  in  Silesia,  a  grape-cure  in 
France,  a  hunger-cure  in  Germany,  and  other 
sensible  names  which  act  as  dust  in  the  public 
eyes. 

Having  lionized  the  city,  our  hajj  proceeds 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Mosque  of  Kuba,  the 
origin  of  which  he  thus  details  ; — 

When  the  Prophet’s  she-camel,  El  Kaswa,  as 
he  was  approaching  El  Medinab  after  the  flight 
from  Meccah,  knelt  down  here,  he  desired  his 
companions  to  mount  the  animal.  Abubekr  and 
Omar  did  so;  still  she  sat  upon  the  ground,  but 
when  Ali  obeyed  the  order  she  arose.  The 
Prophet  bade  him  loose  her  halter,  for  she  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Allah,  and  the  mosque  walls  were  built 
upon  the  line  over  which  she  trod.  It  was  the 
first  place  of  public  prayer  in  El  Islam. 

He  is  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend 
Shayk  Hamid,  and  by  a  precious  young 
Pickle  of  a  servant,  named  Mohammed ;  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Palm  Plantations,  he  makes  the 
reader’s  mouth  water  with  the  following  terse 
and  graphic  sketch  : — 

Nothing  lovelier  to  the  eye,  weary  with  hot  red 
glare,  than  the  rich  green  waving  crops  and  cool 
■bade — for  hours  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  it, 
r^uiring  no  other  occupation  —  “the  food  of 
vision,”  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  and  ”  pure  water  to 
the  parched  throat.”  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy ; 
a  perfumed  breeze,  strange  luxury  in  El  Hejaz, 
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wandered  amongst  the  date  fronds ;  there  were 
fresh  flowers  and  bright  foliage — in  fact,  at  mid¬ 
summer,  every  beautiful  feature  of  spring.  No¬ 
thing  more  delightful  to  the  ear  than  the  warbling 
of  the  small  birds,  that  sweet  familiar  souna, 
the  splashing  of  tiny  cascades  from  the  wells  into 
the  wooden  troughs,  and  the  musical  song  of  the 
water-wheels.  Travellers — young  travellers — in 
the  East  talk  of  the  “dismal  grating,”  the  “mourn¬ 
ful  monotony,”  and  the  “  melancholy  creaking  of 
these  dismal  machines.”  To  the  veteran  wan¬ 
derer  their  sound  is  delightful  from  association, 
reminding  him  of  green  fields,  cool  waler-coura- 
es,  hospitabl*  villagers,  and  plentiful  crops.  The 
expatriated  Nubian,  for  im^tance,  listens  to  the 
water-wheel  with  as  deep  emotion  as  the  Ranz 
de$  Vache$  ever  excited  in  the  hearts  of  Switzer 
nr.ercenary  at  Naples,  or  “  Lochaber  no  more” 
among  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  in  the  West 
Indies. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  varieties  of  the  date  palm, 
each  with  its  separate  Arab  name. 

January  and  February  are  the  time  for  the 
masculation  of  the  palm.  The  “  Nakhwali,”  as 
he  is  called,  opens  the  female  flower,  and  having 
inserted  the  inverted  male  flowers,  binds  them 
together ;  this  operation  is  performed,  as  in  Egypt, 
upon  each  cluster.  The  fruit  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  gathering  of  it  forms  the 
Arab’s  “  Vendemmia.” 

Among  various  other  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  of  which  he  furnishes  a  copious  list  and 
some  interesting  details,  we  find  the  “  Shami,” 
a  species  of  pomegranate,  almost  stoneless, 
delicately  perfumed,  and  as  large  as  an  in¬ 
fant’s  head.  Those  who  have  felt  their 
tongues  as  rough  as  a  piece  of  sun-dried  beef 
picked  from  off  a  dusty  road,  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  a  refreshing  shami. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  devo¬ 
tions,  and  taken  the  necessary  notes,  our  au¬ 
thor  returns  to  the  city. 

The  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  great 
caravan  from  El  Sham  (Damascus),  is  at 
once  stirring  and  life-like. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  and  looked  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  Majlis:  the  Barr  el  Munakhah, 
from  a  dusty  waste,  dotted  with  a  few  Bedouins 
and  their  tents,  had  assumed  all  the  various  shapes 
and  the  color  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  eye  was 
bewildered  by  the  shifting  of  innumerable  details, 
in  all  parts  totally  different  from  one  another, 
thrown  confusedly  together  in  one]field ;  and  how¬ 
ever  jaded  by  sight  -seeing,  it  dwelt  with  delight 
upon  the  vivacity,  the  variety,  and  the  intense 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  In  one  night  had 
sprung  up  a  town  of  tents,  of  every  size,  color, 
and  shape,  round,  square,  and  oblong,  open  and 
closed,  from  the  shawl-lined  and  gilt-topped  pa- 
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vilion  of  the  Pacha,  with  all  the  laxiirioaa  appnr- 
terancea  of  the  harem,  to  iia  neighbor  the  little 
dirty-green  rowiie  of  the  tobacco  seller.  They 
were  pitched  in  admirable  order ;  here  ranged  in 
a  long  line,  where  a  street  was  reqnired  ;  there 
pack^  in  dense  masses,  where  tboroaghfares 
were  unnecessary.  But  how  describe  the  utter 
confusion  in  the  crowding,  the  bustling,  and  the 
vast  variety  and  volume  of  sound  !  Huge  white 
Syrian  dromedaries,  compared  with  which  those 
of  El  Hejsz  appeared  mere  pony  camels,  jingling 
large  hells,  and  bearing  "  Shugdufs,”  miniature 
green  tents,  swaying  and  tossing  upon  their  backs; 
gorgeous  “  Takhtrawan,”  or  litters,  borne  between 
camels  or  mules  with  scarlet  and  brass  trappings ; 
Bedouins  bestriding  naked-backed  **  Deluls”  for 
she  dromedaries),  and  clinging  like  apes  to  tne 
hairv  humps;  Arnaut,  Turkish,  and  Kurd  irregu¬ 
lar  horsemen,  hercer-looking  in  their  mirth  than 
Roman  peasants  in  their  rage;  fainting  Persian 
pilgrims,  forcing  their  slub^rn  dromedaries  to 
kneel,  or  dismounted  grumbling  from  jaded  don¬ 
keys  ;  Kahwagis,  sherbert  sellers,  and  ambulant 
tobacconihts  crying  their  goods  ;  country  people 
driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  with  infinite 
clamor  through  lines  of  horses  fiercely  snorting 
and  rearing ;  townspeople  seeking  their  friends, 
returned  travellers  exchanging  affectionate  sa¬ 
lutes,  devout  hajjs  jolting  one  another,  running 
under  the  legs  of  camels,  and  tumbling  over  the 
tent  ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach  the  haram ; 
cannon  roaring  from  the  citadel ;  shopmen,  water 
carriers,  and  fruit-venders  fighting  over  their  bar¬ 
gains  ;  ^ys  bullying  heretics  with  loud  screams; 
a  well  mounted  party  of  fine  old  Arab  shaykhs 
of  Hamidah  clan,  preceded  by  their  varlets,  per¬ 
forming  the  “Arzah,”  or  war  dance — compared 
with  which  the  Pyrenean  bear’s  performance  is 
grace  itself — firing  their  duck  guns  upwards,  or 
blowing  the  powder  into  the  calves  of  those  be¬ 
fore  them,  brandishing  their  swords,  leaping  fran¬ 
tically  the  while,  with  their  bright-colored  rags 
floating  in  the  wind,  tossing  their  long  spears 
tufted  with  ostrich  feathers  nigh  in  the  air,  reck¬ 
less  where  they  fall ;  servants  seeking  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  masters  their  tents,  with  vain  cries  of 
“Ya  Mohammed;”*  grandees  riding  mules  or 
stalking  on  foot,  preceded  by  crowd-beaters,  shout¬ 
ing  to  clear  the  way ;  here  the  loud  shrieks  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  whose  litters  are  bumping  and 
rasping  against  one  another,  there  the  low  moan¬ 
ing  of  some  poor  wretch  that  is  seeking  a  shady 
corner  to  die  in  :  add  a  thick  dost  which  blurs  the 
outlines  like  a  London  fog,  with  a  flaming  sun 
that  draws  sparkles  of  fire  from  the  burnished 
weapons  of  the  crowd,  and  the  brass  balls  of  tent 
and  litter ;  and — I  doubt,  gentle  reader,  that  even 
the  length,  the  jar,  and  the  confusion  of  this  de¬ 
scription  is  adequate  to  its  subject,  or  that  any 
word-painting  of  mine  can  convey  a  just  idea  of 
the  scene. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  we 

*  Calling  for  “Mohammed”  in  the  East  is  as 
likely  to  bring  the  servant  as  calling  for  “  John”  in 
England. 


find  our  hajj  on  his  way  to  the  Jebel  Ohod 
and  its  holy  places. 

It  owes  its  reputation  to  a  cave  which  is  said 
to  have  shelterea  the  Prophet  when  pursued  by 
his  enemies,  to  certain  springs  of  which  he  drank, 
and  especiallv  to  its  being  the  scene  of  a  battle 
celebrated  in  til  (slam.  ...  On  the  topmost 
pinnacle  is  the  Kubbat  Harun,  the  dome  erected 
over  Aaron's  remains. 

Superstition  seems  to  abound  in  many  of 
the  holy  places,  at  which  our  author  is  fain 
to  laugh,  but  be  adds,  “  shame  prevents 
he  gives  his  reasons  by  quoting  Western 
follies  equally  ridiculous,  from  “  Nottingham, 
whose  eggs  may  not  be  carried  out  after 
sunset,  to  America  with  her  snail  telegraphs 
and  spirit  rappings.”  We  must  observe  that 
his  knowledge  of  “  eggs”  and  “  snail  tele¬ 
graphs”  far  exceeds  our  own,  although  we 
feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  absurdity 
is  too  great  for  human  credulity.  Among 
the  pilgrims  upon  the  present  occasion  were 
about  1,200  Persians,  and  the  violent  abuse 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  coupled  with 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  'they  were 
mulcted  at  every  door  where  they  sought  an 
entrance,  must  have  made  Mr.  Burton  re¬ 
joice  that  he  had  given  up  the  Ajemi  dis¬ 
guise  in  which  he  left  England. 

It  appears  that  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
holy  places  which  the  devout  pilgrim  should 
see  if  time  permit,  but  our  author  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  sainPs  cemetery,  was  un¬ 
able  to  delay  suflficiently  long  to  prosecute 
further  personal  inspection.  His  desire  bad 
been  to  go  with  a  Bedouin  guide  to  Muscat, 
a  nice  little  jaunt  of  1,500  miles  ;  however,  a 
bloody  dispute  between  two  tribes  rendered 
the  journey  so  dangerous,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  idea.  Owing  to  a  dispute 
with  Saad  the  Robber,  the  Tayyarah  or  fly¬ 
ing  caravan  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  al¬ 
though  it  involved  a  long  and  tedious  jour¬ 
ney,  our  indefatigable  hajj  joyfully  gave  up 
the  Darb  El  Sultani,  or  royal  road, 'along  the 
coast,  which  had  been  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  to  encounter  the  trials  of  the  Darb  el 
Sharki,  where  they  would  have  to  travel  for 
days  without  seeing  water,  for,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “No  European  had  as  yet  travelled 
down  by  Harun  el  Rashid’s  and  the  Lady 
Zubaydab’s  celebrated  route  through  the 
Nejd  desert.”  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
traveller  of  a  more  active  mind  than  Mr. 
Burton,  or  one  more  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
perilous  task  he  undertook.  The  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society,  under  whose  patronage  the 
daring  pilgrim  started,  certainly  put  the 
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right  man  in  the  right  place.”  So  thorough¬ 
ly  perfect  was  his  disguise,  that  at  El  Medi> 
nah  they  earnestly  begged  him  to  set  up  as 
a  physician  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mosque,  where,  as  his  friend  told  him,  "  thou 
wilt  eat  bread  by  thy  skill,  and  thy  soul  shall 
have  the  blessing  of  being  on  holy  ground.” 
Again,  as  far  as  intellectual  capabilities,  he 
appears  perfectly  at  home  on  all  those  points 
most  valuable  in  a  traveller.  The  informa¬ 
tion  he  affords  on  geographical  topics,  on 
the  fertile  subject  of  ethnography,  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  inner  oriental  life, 
on  Eastern  ceremonies,  on  food,  on  diseases 
and  remedies,  dec.,  &c.,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
general  culture  and  observation  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  nature ;  and  the  undisturbed  composure 
with  which  he  deliberately  goes  through  his 
Moslem  devotions,  within  those  sanctuaries 
where  the  faintest  breath  of  suspicion  ex¬ 
cited  by  one  wrong  movement  or  one  false 
word  would  infallibly  have  subjected  him  to 
the  fanatical  vengeance  of  the  whole  city, 
evinces  a  character  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  difficulty  he  experi¬ 
enced  in  keeping  any  journal  at  all,  and  the 
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severe  tax  on  his  memory  which  the  hasty 
notes  he  took  roust  have  frequently  involved. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  firmness,  locality,  memory,  music, 
and  language  must  be  very  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  in  our  author,  especially  the  former.  A 
Gordon  Gumming  may  be  found  again  and 
again ;  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the 
love  of  desert  life  have  had  many  followers 
“unhonored  and  unsung;”  but  where  shall 
we  see  combined  evidences  of  such  patient 
study,  and  of  such  voluntary  privation,  in 
perpetual  contact  with  those  who,  could  they 
but  penetrate  the  disguise  assumed,  would 
become  immediate  executioners  ? 

We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Burton’s 
work  as  at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  as 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  and  easy  style, 
and  as  smted  alike  to  the  light  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  reader ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  those  who 
peruse  the  first  two  volumes,  will,  like  our¬ 
selves,  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  his 
graphic  account  of  the  journey  along  the 
Darb  el  Sbarki  and  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
I  mysteries  of  Meccah.*  H.  A.  M. 
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Therk  are  few  subjects  that  present  to  the 
psychologist  more  curious  traits,  and  more 
subtle  enigmas  than  lady  poisoners.  The 
character  is  so  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of 
feminine  feeling  and  affection,  that,  except 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  excitement, 
resentment  of  slighted  attachment,  blind 
jealousy,  or  revenge  of  injured  honor,  its 
existence  would  seem  hardly  possible.  If  we 
search  for  motives,  we  find  them  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  most  selfish  and  grovelling  kind. 
They  are,  commonly,  to  put  out  of  the  way 
some  or  all  of  the  people  around  who  have 
money  to  leave.  Other  base  passions  come 
into  play,  but  Mammon,  the  bluest  spirit  that 

*  Th«  Appendix  eontsins  some  enrioiM  extrseU 
from  Um  works  of  pilgrims  in  former  dsjs :  lAdovi- 
ens  Yertomsanos,  genUemsn  of  Roms,  a.d.  IftOS; 
Joseph  Pitts,  of  Exeter  1680 ;  Giovanni  Finati, 
A-D.  1814. 


fell,  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  their  career. 
It  is  amazing  the  variety  and  amiability  of 
character  that  is  worn  for  years,  to  cover  the 
foul  fiend  within.  For  long  periods  these 
female  vampyres  live  in  the  heart  of  a  family 
circle,  wearing  the  most  life-like  marks  of 
goodness  and  kindness,  of  personal  attraction 
and  spiritual  gifts ;  caresaiM,  f6ted,  honored 
as  the  very  pride  of  their  sex,  while  they  are 
all  the  Ume  calculating  on  the  lives  and  the 
purses  of  those  nearest,  and  who  should  be 
dearest  to  them. 

Some  of  these  modem  Medeas  have  played 
the  part  of  the  fashionable,  or  the  msthetic ; 
some,  of  the  domestically  amiable ;  some,  of 
the  devoted  attendant  on  the  sick  and  the 
suffering.  Heaven  defend  us  from  such  devo¬ 
tion  1  May  no  such  tigress  smooth  our  pillow  ; 
smile  blandly  on  us  in  our  pains  which  she 
cannot  take  away,  though  she  has  the  satis- 
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faction  of  knowing  that  they  will  take  us 
away  ;  and  mix  with  taper  fingers  the  opiate 
of  our  repose !  Amid  the  most  stealthy- 
footed  and  domestically  benign  of  this  feline 
race,  were  the  Widow  Zwanziger,  and  Mrs. 
Gottfried,  of  Germany.  They  were  amongst 
the  most  successful,  though  not  the  most 
distinguished,  in  this  art  of  poisoning.  They 
went  on  Sheir  way,  slaying  all  around  them, 
for  years  upon  years,  and  yet  were  too  good 
and  agreeable  to  be  suspected,  though  death 
was  but  another  name  for  their  shadows. 
Funerals  followed  these  fatal  sisters  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  thunder  follows  lightning,  and  un¬ 
dertakers  were  the  only  men  who  flourished 
in  their  rath. 

The  Widow  Zwanziger  was  an  admirable 
cook  and  nurse.  Her  soups  and  coflee  had  a  ; 
peculiar  strength ;  her  watchful  care  by  the 
sick  bed  was  in  all  hearts ;  she  kissed  the 
child  she  meant  to  kill,  and  pillowed  the 
aching  head  with  such  soothing  address  that 
it  never  ached  again.  Mrs.  Gottfried  was  so 
attractive  a  person  that  her  ministration  was 
sought  by  people  of  much  higher  rank  than 
her  own  ;  she  was  so  warm  a  friend,  that  she 
was  a  friend  unto  death,  and  one  attached 
soul  after  another  breathed  their  last  in  her 
arms.  Husband  after  husband  departed,  and 
still  her  hand  was  sought,  and  still  it  practiced 
its  cunning.  At  length  in  her  four-and- 
fiftieth  year  she  was  detected,  and  arrested. 
In  prison  she  walked  amid  the  apparitions  of 
all  her  victims,  wept  tears  of  tenderness 
ever  their  memory,  and  finished  by  desiring 
that  her  life  might  be  written  ;  so  that,  having 
l<)et  everything  else,  she  might  yet  enjoy  her 
fame. 

All  women  of  this  class  have  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  vanity, — and,  what  is 
more,  they  have  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
their  art.  The  Marchionevs  de  Brinvilliers 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  composition  of  the 
rarest  poisons,  of  which  tier  accomplice, 
Sainte-Croix,  was  so  eminent  a  compounder. 
The  admiration  of  her  beauty,  the  distinctions 
of  her  rank,  afforded  her  but  a  feeble  satis¬ 
faction  in  comparison  with  that  of  watching 
the  operation  of  some  subtly  lethal  essence. 
She  certainly  was  not  the  mere  marchioness, 
but  the  princess  of  poisoners ;  and  yet  it 
remained  for  Madame  Ursinus  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  touches  of  perfection  to  this  peculiar 
character.  She  was  at  once  a  lady  of  fashion, 
a  pietist,  a  writer  of  useful  tracts,  a  poetess, 
and  a  poisoner.  Through  all  the  dangers  of 
these  various  careers,  she  lived  to  the  good 
old  age  of  seventy-six,  and  died — lamented  ; 
Brinvilliers,  Zwanziger,  and  Gottfried,  con¬ 


fessed  that  they  were  conquered  by  their 
crimes ;  but  Madame  Ursinus,  branded  in 
public  opinion,  continued  to  defy  it,  and  con¬ 
quered  even  that ;  and  to  the  very  last  gasp 
persisted  in  playing  the  heroine.  Nay  more, 
without  confession,  remorse,  or  penitence,  she 
strove  in  her  own  way,  and  with  no  trifling 
success,  to  achieve  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  dig  up  from  the 
rubbish- heap  of  the  Prussian  criminal  court, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  history  of  such  a 
woman. 

The  widow  of  Privy-councillor  Ursinus 
lived  honored  and  courted  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Berlin.  Her  rank,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  lost  but 
a  few  years,  her  handsome  fortune,  her  noble 
figure,  and  impressive  features,  together 
with  her  spirit  and  her  accomplishments, 
made  her  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
society  of  the  time.  She  lived  in  a  splendid 
house,  and  her  establishment  in  all  its  ap¬ 
pointments  was  perfect.  We  may  imagine 
the  sensation  created  by  the  news  of  her 
arrest. 

Madame  Ursinus  was  seated  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  company  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
at  the  card-table,  when  a  servant,  with  all 
the  signs  of  terror  in  his  face,  entered,  and 
informed  her  that  the  hall  and  ante-room 
were  occupied  by  police,  who  insisted  on 
seeing  her.  Madame  Ursinus  betrayed  no 
surprise  or  emotion.  She  put  down  her  cards, 
begged  the  party  with  whom  she  was  engaged 
at  play  to  excuse  the  interruption,  observing 
that  it  was  some  mistake,  and  that  she  would 
be  back  in  a  moment. 

She  went,  but  did  not  return.  After  wait¬ 
ing  some  time,  her  partners  inquired  after 
her,  and  learned  to  their  consternation  that 
she  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  prison, 
on  a  charge  of  poisoning. 

A  confidential  servant,  Behjnmin  Klein, 
had  complained  in  the  preceding  month  of 
February  of  indisposition.  *  She  gave  him  a 
basin  of  beef-tea,  and  some  days  afterwards 
some  medicine  in  raisins.  This,  so  far  from 
removing  his  complaint,  increased  it ;  and 
when  his  mistress,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
offered  him  some  boiled  rice,  he  said  he  could 
not  eat  it,  and  was  much  struck  by  observing 
that  she  carefully  put  it  away  where  no  one 
else  could  get  it.  This  excited  in  his  mind 
strong  suspicions  that  there  was  something 
in  the  food  which  was  detrimental  to  health, 
and  associated  with  his  condition.  He  re¬ 
solved  secretly  to  examine  his  mistress’s 
room  and  cabinet,  and  in  the  latter  be  found 
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a  small  parcel,  with  the  omiDous  label — 
Arsenic. 

The  next  day  his  attentive  mistress  brought 
him  some  stewed  prunes,  which  she  recom¬ 
mended  as  likely  to  do  him  good  ;  and  this 
time  he  accepted  them  with  apparent  thank¬ 
fulness,  but  took  care  that  none  of  them 
should  enter  his  mouth.  He  communicated 
bis  suspicions  to  the  lady’s  maid,  in  whom  he 
had  confidence;  and  she  quickly  carried  off 
the  prunes  to  her  brother,  who  was  the  ap¬ 
prentice  of  a  celebrated  apothecary.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  communicated  the  prunes  and  the 
suspicion  to  bis  master,  who  tested  them,  and 
found  them  well  seasoned  with  arsenic.  The 
apothecary  very  soon  conveyed  the  discovery 
to  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate,  after 
hearing  the  stateipent  of  the  servant  and  the 
lady’s  maid,  arrested  the  great  lady. 

People,  of  course,  now  began  to  look  back 
on  the  life  of  this  distinguished  woman  ;  and 
it  was  presently  remembered,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  and  an  aunt,  to  whose  last  days  she  had 
paid  assiduous  attention,  and  whose  wealth 
had  fallen  to  her,  had  gone  off  suddenly. 
Madame  Ursinus  was  at  once  set  down  as  a 
second  Brinvilliers,  and  wonderful  revelations 
were  expected.  The  general  appetite  for  the 
marvellous  became  ravenous  and  insatiable. 
There  appeared  almost  immediately — it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  such  things  are  done 
— a  book,  by  M.  F rederick  Buchholz,  entitled 
the  “  Confessions  of  a  Female  Poisoner,  writ¬ 
ten  by  herself,”  which  was  rapidly  bought  up 
and  devoured,  as  the  veritable  confession  of 
the  Ursinus. 

But,  alas  for  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
public,  Madame  Ursinus  was  not  a  lady  of  the 
confessing  sort !  she  was  a  clever,  far-seeing 
soul,  who  had  laid  her  grand  plans  well,  and 
bad  allowed  no  witnesses,  and  feared  no  detec¬ 
tion.  True,  if  she  had  poisoned  her  husband 
and  her  aunt,  the  witness  of  the  poison  itself 
might  be  forthcoming  ;  but  chemical  tests  for 
poisons  were  not  then  so  well  known  as  they 
are  now.*  The  bodies  were  disinterred  and 
examined,  and  no  trace  of  poison  was  found. 
The  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
most  suspicious  ;  but  the  doctors  disagreed 
as  to  the  cause,  as  doctors  will;  and  so  far 
Madame  Ursinus  was  safe. 

But,  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that 
the  prunes  intended  for  the  cautious  Benja¬ 
min  Klein  had  arsenic  in  them  ;  and  the 
Ursinus  was  too  shrewd  to  attempt  to  deny 
it.  On  this  point  she  did  confess,  promptly, 
frankly,  and  fully.  But  then,  she  meant  no 
harm,  at  least  against  him.  She  bad  no  in¬ 
tention  of  murdering  the  man.  What  good 
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could  that  do  her  ? — he  had  no  money  to 
leave.  No ;  her  motive  was  very  different. 
In  early  life  her  affections  had  been  thwarted 
through  the  usual  obduracy  of  parents  ;  she 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  highly  esteemed, 
but  did  not  love ;  another  friend,  whom  she 
did  love,  had  died  of  consumption  ;  and  she 
was  disgusted  with  life.  The  splendor  and 
gaiety  which  surrounded  her  wer^  a  hollow 
splendor,  a  wearisome  gaiety.  She  bad  been 
prosp>erous,  but  that  prosperity  had  only 
accelerated  her  present  moo<l.  She  had  out¬ 
lived  the  relish  of  existence,  and  bad  resolved 
to  die.  Ignorant,  however,  poor  innocent 
soul !  of  the  force  of  this  poison,  she  wanted 
to  learn  how  much  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
object ;  and  therefore  she  had  dune  as  young 
doctors  are  said  to  do  in  hospitals— made  afew 
experiments  on  her  patient,  the  unfortunate 
Benjamin  Klein.  She  had  given  him  the 
very  minutest  quantity,  so  as  to  be  quite  safe, 
and  had  cautiously  increased  the  successive 
doses — not  with  the  least  intention  to  do  him 
any  permanent  harm,  but  to  ascertain  the 
effectual  dose  for  herself.  She  would  not  for 
her  life  have  hurt  the  man.  In  society  she 
had  been  noted  for  her  sensibility — for  the 
almost  morbid  delicacy  of  her  nerves  and  the 
acuteness  of  her  sympathies.  That  wa.s  all. 
As  to  the  charges  of  having  administered 
poison  to  her  nearest  connections,  she  treated 
the  calumny  with  the  utmost  indignation. 
The  judges  were  puzzled  ;  the  Ursinus  was 
resolute  in  the  protestation  of  her  innocence  ; 
and  the  public  were  at  a  disagreeable  non¬ 
plus. 

And  what  really  had  been  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Ursinus  ?  Sophia  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  Weingarten  was  the  daughter  of  a 
so-called  Baron  Weingarten — who,  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  in  Austria,  had,  under  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  crossed  to  Prussia, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Weiss.  Fraulein 
Weingarten,  or  Von  Weiss,  was  born  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty.  While  residing 
in  her  teens  with  an  elder  married  sister, 
wife  of  the  Councillor  of  State  Haacke,  at 
Spandau,  occurred  that  genuine  love  affair 
which  her  parents  so  summarily  trampled 
upon.  She  was  called  home  to  Stendal,  and, 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  married  to  Privy 
Councillor  Ursinus.  The  privy-councillor  was 
a  man  of  high  standing,  high  character  and 
most  exemplary  life  ;  but,  unluckily,  all  these 
gifts  and  graces  are  often  conferred  upon  or 
acquired  by  men  who  do  not  possess  the 
other  qualities  that  young  ladies  of  nineteen 
admire.  The  worthy  councillor  was  old, 
sickly,  deaf,  and  passionless.  In  fact,  he  was 
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a  dull,  commonplace,  diligent,  unimaginative 
pack-horse  and  official  plodder :  most  merito¬ 
rious  in  his  motives,  and  great  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  business ;  but  just  the  last 
man  for  a  lively,  handsome  girl  of  nine¬ 
teen.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  his  good 
qualities,  even  as  a  husband.  He  had  no 
jealousies,  and  the  most  unbounded  indul¬ 
gence. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to 
Berlin,  where,  amid  the  gay  society  of  the 
capital,  Madame  Ursinus  soon  contracted  a 
warm  friendship  for  a  handsome  young  Dutch 
officer,  of  the  name  of  Rogay.  Rogay,  in 
fact,  was  the  man  of  her  heart.  She  declared, 
with  her  usual  candor,  in  one  of  her  exami¬ 
nations  before  the  magistrates,  that  she  was 
made  for  domestic  affection.  That  as  there 
was  no  domestic  affection  between  herself 
and  her  departed  husband,  neither  he  nor  she 
pretended  any.  They  agreed  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  legal  couple,  and  as  friends, 
and  no  more.  As  to  Captain  Rogay,  she 
made  no  secret  of  it  that  she  clung  to  him 
with  the  most  ardent  feeling  of  love. 

This  attachment,  the  privy-councillor — the 
most  reasonable  of  men — so  far  from  resent¬ 
ing,  encouraged  and  approved.  He  wished 
his  wife  to  make  herself  happy,  and  enjoy  life 
in  her  own  way ;  and  there  is  a  long  letter 
reserved  in  the  criminal  records,  which  he 
imself  wrote  at  her  dictation,  to  the  beloved 
Rogay,  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  absented 
himself  for  some  lime,  urging  him  to  renew 
his  visits,  and  that  in  the  most  love-like 
terms,  the  tenderest  of  which  the  old  man 
underlined  with  his  own  hand. 

But  Rogay  came  not,  be  removed  to 
another  place,  and  there,  soon  after,  died. 
Here  was  now  another  subject  of  suspicion. 
Rogay  had  cause,  said  people,  to  keep  away  ; 
while  she  fawned  on  him  she  had  killed  him. 
But,  here,  again,  the  testimony  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  day  was 
unanimous  that  the  cause  of  Rogay’s  death 
was  consumption  and  nothing  more.  The 
physician  attested  that  be  had  attended 
Rogay  while  be  was  living  and  suffering 
under  the  roof  of  Privy- Councillor  Ursinus  ; 
that  Madame  Ursinus  displayed  the  most 
unequivocal  affection  for  him ;  that  she 
attended  on  him,  gave  him  everything  with 
her  own  hand,  and  that  no  wife  could  have 
been  more  assiduously  tender  of  him  than 
she  was.  She  called  herself  Lotte  in  her 
communications  with  him  ;  not  only  because 
her  name  was  Charlotte,  but  because  she  was 
an  enthusiast  of  the  Werter  school,  and  loved 
to  be  of  the  same  name  as  Werter’s  idol. 


But  yet  Rogay  withdrew  himself  and  died 
alone,  and  at  a  distance. 

Three  years  after  the  decease  of  Rogay 
died  Ursinus  himself.  Old  he  was,  it  is  true, 
but  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The  kind  wife 
made  him  a  little  festival  on  his  birthday, 
and  in  the  night  he  sickened  and  died,  lie 
had  taken  something  that  disagreed  with 
him — but  what  so  common  at  a  feast  ? 
Madame  Ursinus  sate  up  with  him  alone ;  she 
called  not  a  single  creature  ;  she  hoped  he 
would  be  better ;  but  the  man  was  aged  and 
weak,  and  he  went  his  way. 

The  year  after,  followed  as  suddenly  her 
maiden  aunt,  the  wealthy  Miss  Witte.  One 
evening  her  doctor  left  her  quite  well,  and  in 
the  night  she  sickened  and  died.  The 
Ursinus  was  quite  alone  with  her,  called  no 
single  domestic,  but  let  the  good  lady  die  in 
her  arms.  Both  the  bodies  of  the  husband 
and  the  aunt,  now  Klein's  affair  took  place, 
were  disinterred  and  examined.  There  was 
no  poison  traceable,  but  the  corpses  were 
found  dried  together  as  if  baked,  or  as  if  they 
were  mummies  of  a  thousand  years  old.  The 
skin  of  the  abdomen  was  so  tough  that  it 
resisted  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  had  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  hard  tallow.  The  hands,  fingers,  and 
feet  of  the  old  man  were  drawn  together  as 
by  spasms,  his  skin  resembled  parchment,  and 
the  stomachs  of  both  bore  every  trace  of  in¬ 
jury  and  inflammation  which  had  reduced 
them  to  an  inseparable  mass.  Yet,  the  emi¬ 
nent  doctors  declared  that  poison  was  not  the 
cause  of  death  in  either  case, — but  apoplexy 
or — in  short,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest 
symptom  of  poison. 

So,  instead  of  the  pleasure  loving  multi¬ 
tude  obtaining  a  spectacle  and  a  fate,  the 
whirling  sword  of  the  executioner  and  the 
falling  head  were  exchanged  for  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  the  handsome,  wealthy 
widow  of  forty  was  sent  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz. 

Here  she  assumed  a  new  character.  Her 
part  of  the  interesting  woman  of  fashion 
was  played  out ;  she  had  become  interesting 
beyond  her  wish,  and  fate  had  now  assigned 
her  another  part — to  defend  her  life  and 
reputation.  There  was  a  call  to  develop 
her  powers  of  fortitude  and  of  intellect,  and 
she  embraced  it ;  not  only  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  but  in  her  whole  conduct  through 
the  thirty  long  years  which  she  continued  a 
prisoner. 

No  sooner  had  she  entered  on  her  quarters 
in  the  prison  of  Glatz,  than  she  set  about 
writing  an  elaborate  defence  of  herself.  In 
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her  room,  which  was  the  best  the  fortress 
afforded  to  its  captives,  and  which  she  was 
allowed  to  furnish  according  to  her  pleasure, 
she  placed  a  little  table  under  the  narrow  win¬ 
dow  in  the  massy  wall,  and  arranged  upon 
it  everything  that  was  necessary  for  literary 
labor.  She  was  surrounded  by  books:  not 
only  for  refreshment  of  her  mind,  but  for 
laborious  research  and  instruction.  In  this 
defence  at  which  she  labored,  for  she  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  that  of  her  paid  advo¬ 
cates,  she  now  discovered  the  uncommon 
abilities  with  which  she  was  endowed.  If  any 
one  had  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  her 
powers  of  reasoning  and  calculation,  of  the 
clearness  of  her  foresight,  and  the  acuteness 
of  her  penetration,  that  doubt  was  here  at 
once  dispelled  in  the  most  convincing  manner. 
She  proved  herself  so  profoundly  vast  in 
the  law,  that  she  now  struck  her  legal  advis¬ 
ers  with  astonishment,  as  she  had  done  the 
judges  on  her  trial.  Her  defence,  which  was 
addressed  to  her  relatives,  presented  her  in 
the  new  character  of  a  masterly  writer  and 
legal  scholar.  This  defence  is  still  extant, 
and  no  defence  of  a  murderer,  not  even  that 
of  Eugene  Aram,  is  a  more  striking  specimen 
of  talent  and  of  well-assumed  virtue  and 
virtuous  indignation. 

“  Scarcely,"  she  says,  “  can  I  call  to  mind, 
without  the  overthrow  of  my  understanding 
and  the  utter  prostration  of  my  whole  being, 
the  accusation  of  being  the  murderer  of  my 
husband  and  my  aunt.  My  innermost  soul 
becomes  worked  with  terror  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  when  I  was  seized  with 
all  the  horrors  of  death  by  the  opened  graves 
of  my  beloved  relatives ;  when  surrounded 
by  all  the  pangs  of  a  deadly  cruelty,  and 
pursued  by  the  furies  of  a  thousand- tongued 
imprecations,  I  heard  myself  cursed  as  the 
destroyer  of  those  who  sank  so  safely  to 
slumber  in  my  arms.  Had  Providence 
then  heard  the  sole  wish  of  my  heart,  the 
sole  voice  of  my  super-human  anguish,  that 
moment  would  have  annihilated  my  life  and 
my  sufferings,  and  yet  have  flung  the  light  of 
the  sun  on  all  the  evidences  of  my  innocence, 
which  now,  however,  is  made  plain  by  other 
means. 

“  In  vain  have  I  been  for  ten  long  months 
pursued,  martyred,  broken  to  pieces,  crushed 
in  soul  and  body,  by  the  reproach  of  that 
shamefully  horrid  crime,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  contempt  and  malice  of  the  public.  In 
vain  have  the  graves  of  my  loved  ones  been 
opened,  the  repose  of  the  dead  violated,  and 
proceedings  taken  in  the  first  capital  of 
Europe,  in  this  age  of  knowledge  and  hu¬ 


manity,  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  amiable 
and  kind-hearted  of  kings,  that  have  no 
example,  and  with  posterity  will  have  no 
credence.  In  vain  have  I,  unnappy  one,  been 
represented  by  inhuman  writers  as  a  monster 
and  a  terrible  warning ;  in  vain  have  1  been 
painted,  in  the  blackest  and  the  most  venom¬ 
ous  of  colors,  as  a  lesson  to  my  own,  and 
a  dark  eternal  memory  to  after  times  ;  in 
vain  have  I  been  a  thousand  times  murdered 
and  tortured, — the  highest  authorities,  the 
clearest  evidence,  pronounce  me  guiltless." 

In  the  prison  she  was  cllowed  a  female 
companion,  and  was  often  visited  by  distin¬ 
guished  strangers,  whom  so  far  from  shrink¬ 
ing  from,  she  was  ever  eager  to  see,  never 
failing  to  describe  her  misfortunes  in  vivid 
colors,  to  assert  her  innocence  and  intrcat 
their  exertions  for  her  liberation.  Many  of 
these,  however,  thought  that  the  lot  of  the 
poisoner,  who  rustled  in  silk  and  satin  over 
the  floors  of  the  fortress — compared  with 
that  of  other  convicts,  who  for  some  rude 
deed  done  in  a  moment  of  passion  labored 
in  heavy  chains,  welded  to  carts,  or  with 
iron  horns  projecting  above  their  brows, 
sweltered  in  deep  pits — bad  nothing  in  it  of 
a  severity  which  warranted  an  appeal  to 
royal  mercy. 

But,  in  her  seventieth  year,  the  royal  mercy 
reached  her.  She  was  liberated  from  prison, 
but  restricted  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
to  the  city  and  fortress  of  Qlatz.  Here  she 
once  more  played  the  part  not  of  a  poisoner, 
but  of  an  innocent  woman  and  an  aristocratic 
lady.  She  agmn  opened  a  handsome  house, 
and  gave  entertainments ;  and  they  were 
frequented !  Nay,  such  was  her  vanity,  that 
she  used  every  diligence  to  draw  illustrious 
strangers  into  her  circle.  An  anecdote  is 
related  on  undoubted  authority,  which  is 
characteristic.  At  one  of  her  suppers,  a  lady 
silting  near  her  actually  started,  as  she  saw 
some  white  po'wder  on  a  salad  which  was 
handed  to  her.  Madame  Ursinus  observed 
it  and  said,  smiling,  “  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my 
dear,  it  is  not  arsenic." 

Another  anecdote  is  not  less  amusing. 
Immediately  after  quitting  her  prison,  she 
invited  a  large  company  to  coffee.  An  invi¬ 
tation  to  coffee  by  the  poisoner,  as  she  was 
called  in  Glatz  by  old  and  young,  was  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  grand  attraction  of 
the  day.  All  went :  but  one  individual,  who 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  invitation,  out 
of  resentment  planned  a  savage  joke.  He 
bribed  the  confectioner  to  mix  in  the  biscuits 
some  nauseating  drug.  In  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment,  the  whole  company  were  seiz- 
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ed  simultaneously  with  inward  pains  and  sick¬ 
ness,  gave  thenaselves  up  for  lost,  started  up 
in  horror,  and  rushed  headlong  from  the 
house.  Olatz  was  thunderstruck  with  the 
news,  which  went  through  it  like  an  electric 
flash,  that  the  Ursinus  had  poisoned  all  her 
guests. 

Regardless  of  these  little  accidents,  the 
Ursinus  lived  a  life  of  piety  and  benevolence  ; 
so  said  the  gaoler  of  the  fortress,  and  her 
female  compatiiun.  She  sought  to  renew  her 
intercourse  with  her  sister,  Madame  von 
Hocke,  saying ;  "  We  are  again  the  little 
Yett6  and  little  Lott6;  our  happy  childhood 
stands  before  me.”  But  the  sister  kept  aloof, 
and  the  wounded,  but  patient  and  forgiving 
Ursinus,  .exclaimed  :  “Ah!  that  life  and  its 
experiences  can  thus  operate  on  some  people, 
by  no  means  making  them  happier.  Qod 
reward  us  all  for  the  good  that  we  have  been 
found  worthy  to  do,  and  pardon  us  our  many 
errors !” 

She  died  in  her  seventy-seventh  year ;  and 
her  companion  declared  that  she  could  not 
enough  admire  the  resignation  with  which 


she  endured  her  sufferings  through  the  aid 
of  religion.  She  left  her  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  partly  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
partly  to  benevolent  institutions.  A  year 
before  her  death  she  ordered  her  own  coflin, 
and  left  instructions  that  she  should  lie  in 
state  with  white  gloves  on  her  hands,  a  ring 
on  her  finger  containing  the  hair  of  her  late 
husband,  and  his  portrait  on  her  bosom.  Five 
carriages,  filled  with  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  followed  her  to  the  grave,  was 
found  adorned  with  green  moss,  auriculas, 
tulips,  and  immortelles :  an  actual  bower  of 
blooms.  When  the  clergyman  had  ended  his 
discourse,  six  boys  and  six  poor  girls,  whom 
the  Ursinus  had  cared  for  in  her  lifetime, 
stepped  forward  and  sang  a  hymn  in  her 
honor.  The  gravedigger  had  little  to  do; 
female  friends,  and  many  poor  people  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  benefactress,  filled  the 
grave  with  their  own  hands,  and  arched  the 
mound  over  it.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning, 
yet  the  churchyard  could  scarcely  contain 
the  crowd.  And  thus  the  poisoner  passed 
'  away  like  a  saint. 


From  Beatler’a  Miteonany. 

WOMEN  IN  TURKEY. 


We  were  recently  obliged,  for  our  sins  we 
presume,  to  wade  throu^  an  absurd  book 
called  the  “  City  of  the  Crescent,”  in  which  an 
interesting  subject  was  so  utterly  spoiled  by 
the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  clumsy  ad¬ 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  that  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  try  and 
rectify  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it 
might  produce  upon  our  readers. 

We  generally  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of 
the  condition  of  women  in  Turkey.  If  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  their  more  fortunate  sisters  in  Europe,  and 
if  their  religion  allows  certain  inequalities  be¬ 
tween  them  and  man,  which  are  daily  dimin¬ 
ishing,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true 
that  they  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ser¬ 
vants,  or  possess  no  other  rights  than  those 
granted  them  by  the  passing  caprice  of  their 
master.  In  truth,  the  part  played  by  the 


wife  in  Mussulman  society  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  what-  it  was  for  several  centuries 
in  Christian  Europe.  Without  referring  to 
the  middle  ages,  when  a  husband  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  beat  his  wife,  and  even  wound  her, 
“  provided  that  the  wound  did  not  go  beyond 
an  honest  correction,”  let  us  only  go  back  for 
two  centuries,  to  the  period  when  Moliere 
was  writing,  and  remember  the  exhortations 
of  Amolphe  to  Agnes.  We  shall  find  them 
not  a  whit  less  severe  than  those  prescribed 
by  custom  and  the  Koran  in  Turkey.  The 
wife  is  bound  to  implicit  obedience  and  sub¬ 
ordination  :  she  remains  standing  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  husband,  serves  him  at  table, 
and  salutes  him  at  parting  with  the  titles 
of  Agha,  Effendi,  or  Tchelebi.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  enjoys  a  sovereign  rule  in  the  ha¬ 
rem.  She  has  the  sole  management  of  the 
household,  brings  up  the  children,  and  exer- 
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cises  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  servants 
and  slaves.  As  examples  of  polygamy  are 
extremely  rare,  either  through  the  legal  ne- 
striclions  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  or  through  the  changes  eflFected  in 
morals,  she  asserts  her  authority  uncontrol¬ 
led.  Even  in  a  contrary  case,  her  rights 
remain  in  tact,  as  the  law  obliges  the  man 
who  marries  several  wives  to  give  each  a 
separate  apartment,  with  a  menage  propor¬ 
tioned  to  bis  means  and  the  family  of  his 
wife. 

The  wife  is  not  obliged  to  undertake  any 
labors  beyond  tbe  direction  of  the  household. 
She  engages  in  no  trade  :  those  employments 
which  among  ourselves  are  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  women,  are  in  Turkey  undertaken 
by  the  men.  Men  keep  laundries  and  em¬ 
broidery  shops  ;  men,  again,  make  the  anta- 
ris  and  feredgis.  Sowing  and  shirt-making 
are  generally  done  by  Jews  and  Armenians, 
and  the  harem  slaves  go  and  fetch  the  work 
when  hnished.  Thus,  then,  the  existence  of  wo¬ 
man  in  Turkey  is  entirely  internal  and  domes¬ 
tic.  Her  part  within  the  house  is  considerable. 
AViihout  it  is  a  nullity.  She  only  gazes  on 
the  external  world  ;  or,  if  she  approaches  it, 
it  is  without  mixing  in  it.  Still  tradition,  man¬ 
ners,  education,  all  prepare  women  betimes 
for  this  species  of  life.  Betrothed  generally 
when  three  or  four  years  of  age,  married  at 
twelve  or  thirteen,  they  pass  from  their 
mother’s  harem  into  that  of  their  husband,  re¬ 
signed  beforehand  to  a  constraint  which  cus¬ 
tom  has  rendered  easy  to  them.  Tbe  mar¬ 
riage  is  arranged  between  the  parents  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  young  people.  The 
latter  are  not  even  present  at  the  ceremony  : 
sometimes  tbe  husband  appears  among  the 
witnesses,  but  the  part  he  plays  is  quite  pas¬ 
sive.  The  parents  or  guaraians  stipulate  in 
the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  be¬ 
trothed,  and  draw  up  the  contract  in  the 
presence  of  the  Imam  and  the  witnesses. 
The  marriage  receives  no  religious  consecra¬ 
tion.  Tbe  Imam  does  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  priest,  but  as  a  civil  magistrate.  He 
inscribes  in  his  register  the  statement  of  tbe 
marriage,  with  the  conditions  agreed  on  by 
tbe  various  parties :  the  witnesses  affix  their 
seals,  which  serve  instead  of  signature,  and 
the  connubial  tie  is  formed  by  this  simple  in¬ 
scription. 

In  Turkey,  the  husband  dowers  the  wife: 
and,  as  we  have  said,  must  supply  a  separate 
establishment  for  each  wife.  So  many  wives, 
so  many  doweries  must  be  furnished,  so  many 
suites  of  apartments,  with  their  befitting  fur¬ 
niture,  carriages,  servants,  slaves,  <kc.  Hence 


it  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  8uppo:ed,  for  the 
children  of  the  Prophet  to  enjoy  the  latitude 
of  the  law.  Few  among  them  are  rich  enough 
to  permit  themselves  the  luxury  of  four  wives ; 
and  those  who  could  have  four,  finding  that 
one  is  quite  enough,  the  result  is,  that  cases 
of  polygamy  are  very  unfrequent  in  Turkey. 
The  Osmanli,  too  poor  to  marry,  buys  a  slave, 
who  serves  him  at  once  as  wife  and  servant, 
and  in  this  conforms  with  the  text  of  the 
law:  "The  man  who  is  not  rich  enough  to 
marry  honorable  and  believing  women,  will 
take  slaves  who  are  believers.  _  If  children 
are  born  to  him,  he  has  the  power  of  legiti¬ 
mating  them,  and  this  act  entails,  on  bis 
death,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  mother, 
nor  can  she  be  sold  or  given  away  Ih  the  in¬ 
terval. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  barren  in 
incidents  than  a  Turkish  marriage.  This  is 
nearly  what  takes  place  :  Esmo  has  reached 
her  twelfth  summer — she  has  been  betroth¬ 
ed  since  her  fourth  year  to  Bekir,  who  is  now 
eighteen ;  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  united. 
B^ir  does  not  know  Esme,  or  at  least  he  has 
quite  forgotten  her  features  since  the  time 
when  she  came,  a  child,  to  visit  his  mother. 
Esmb,  on  her  side,  has  retained  a  still  more 
confused  notion  of  Bekir ;  for  this  reason  she 
begs  her  mother,  before  renewing  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  let  her  see  once  again  his  features. 
The  mother  consents,  and  one  day  when  Be¬ 
kir  is  visiting  his  future  papa-in-law,  Esm6 
looks  in  from  behind  a  lattice.  Bekir  also  is 
impatient  to  know  tbe  person  who  is  to  be 
his  wife.  Hb  mother  has  repeatedly  praised 
her  beauty  ;  but  can  he  believe  her,  when  her 
heart  is  set  on  this  marriage  I  He  therefore 
applies  to  some  skilful  and  discreet  old  wo¬ 
man,  generally  a  Jewess,  whom  he  requests 
to  make  her  way  by  some  pretext  into  Elsme’s 
harem,  that  she  may  see  her  and  observe  her 
closely.  The  amba-ssadress  returns  the  next 
day  or  so,  and  does  not  fail  to  draw  the  most 
enticing  portrait  of  the  lady  she  has  seen :  a 
moon  of  beauty,  teeth  like  pearls,  eyes  re¬ 
sembling  two  stars,  tbe  eyebrows  two  rain¬ 
bows.  Bekir  thanks  God  and  the  Prophet ; 
then  he  pours  into  the  hands  of  the  duenna 
a  handful  of  bechliqs,  and  sends  his  future 
wife  baskets  or  vases  filled  with  flowers,  fruit 
and  confectionery. 

The  oflfering  which  we  call  the  eorbeille  de 
nocea  follows  immediately  on  the  signature  of 
the  contract.  This  eorbeille  consists  chiefly 
of  dresses  and  jewellery,  with  the  addition  of 
a  looking-glass,  and  a  pair  of  embroidered 
bath  clogs.  This  present  is  de  rigueur.  Be¬ 
kir  receives  in  return  linen  and  towels,  em- 
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broidered  in  gold,  silver,  or  silk.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  families  also  interchange  pres¬ 
ents.  Several  days,  frequently  weeks,  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  signature  of  the  contract 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The 
time  is  employed  by  Bekir  in  the  payment  of 
the  dowry:  by  the  parents  of  the  lady  in 
getting  her  trousseau  and  wedding  apparel 
in  readiness. 

The  wedding  lasts  four  days,  from  Mon¬ 
day  morning  till  sunset  on  Thursday.  Tbe 
first  night  of  the  nuptials  is  fixed  for  that 
day,  which  is  considered  more  propitious 
than  the  others,  because  of  the  conception  of 
Mahomed.  The  wedding  festivities  in  both 
houses  are  kept  up  by  tbe  men  and  women 
separate.  They  principally  consist  in  ban¬ 
quets,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  coffee, 
soerbet,  confectionery,  perfumes,  and  pipes. 
A  grave  hilarity  presides  over  these  meetings, 
which  are  enlivened  at  times  by  bands  of  jug¬ 
glers  and  story-tellers.  Relations  and  friends 
are  invited  to  pass  alternate  days  in  the  two 
houses,  and  the  long  and  white  sofas  which 
adorn  the  selamlik  and  harem  serve  as  beds 
for  the  guests  by  night.  Each  day  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  different  ceremony.  On  Tues¬ 
day  the  lady’s  trousseau  is  carried  in  great 
state  from  her  residence  to  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  On  Wednesday  evening  she  is  taken 
to  the  bath,  to  which  ceremony  all  the  poor 
women  in  tbe  quarter  are  invited.  They,  on 
arriving,  deposit  their  ragged  clothes  in  the 
first  room,  and  find  on  quitting  the  bath  a 
new  dress,  with  a  sum  of  money  proportioned 
to  tbe  rank  and  fortune  of  tbe  husband.  In 
Turkey,  charity  is  universal.  On  the  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lady,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  leaves 
her  dwelling  for  that  of  her  husband.  The 
relations  of  both  the  families  are  assembled, 
tbe  men  in  tbe  selamlik,  tbe  women  in  the 
harem.  Tbe  rejoicings,  which  are  kept  up 
till  nightfall,  terminate  in  a  supper.  At  tbe 
honr  of  tbe  fifth  Namaz,  tbe  husband,  after 
kissing  the  hand  of  his  father,  bis  uncles,  bis 
elder  brothers,  glides  m)steriously  into  the 
harem,  where  Esme  is  awaiting  him,  seated 
on  a  sofa,  her  bead  covered  with  a  veil  On 
seeing  her  husband  she  rises,  and  while  be 
is  trying  to  take  her  hand,  she  raises  his,  and 
kisses  it,  in  token  of  submission.  Bekir  is 
preparing  to  raise  tbe  mysterious  veil,  but  the 
unlucky  old  woman  is  still  seated  motionless 
in  a  corner,  like  a  statue  in  its  niche.  Tbe 
old  woman  is  thrust  out,  after  some  feigned 
reluctance,  and  the  wife  appears  for  the  first 
time  before  the  delighted  eyes  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 
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But  the  lady  is  not  always  good-looking. 
An  old  effendi,  very  rich  and  very  ugly, 
took  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  day  after  the 
marriage,  the  wife  asked  him  to  select  those 
of  her  relations  to  whom  she  might  show 
herself  unveiled.  Show  your  face  to  whom 
you  like,”  he  replied, “only  hide  it  from  me !” 

“  Bear  with  my  ugliness,”  said  tbe  wife.  “  I 
have  not  sufficient  patience  for  that.”  Ah,” 
she  replied,  “  yet  you  ought  have  a  good 
stock  of  that,  as  you  have  endured  all  your 
life  the  frightful  nose  I  see  before  me.” 

The  life  of  the  women  within  tbe  harem  is 
monotonous,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  the 
occupation  they  find  will  not  fill  up  their  leis¬ 
ure  hours.  They  do  not  read  :  they  are  poor 
musicians,  and  are  not  food  of  needlework. 
Dressing,  bathing,  playing  at  school-girls’ 
games,  such  as  blindman’s  buff,  going  from 
one  room  to  another,  receiving  visits  round 
the  tandour,  are  their  most  important  avoca¬ 
tions.  The  tandour  is  a  species  of  square  ta¬ 
ble,  under  which  is  placed  a  mangal,  and  it 
is  then  covered  with  one  or  two  large  car¬ 
pets  to  maintain  a  gentle  and  regular  heat, 
it  is  usually  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa ;  the  Turk¬ 
ish  women  spend  three  parts  of  tbe  day  seat¬ 
ed  round  it,  and  having  tbe  covering  raised 
on  their  knees.  These  tandours  are  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  invention,  and  the  use  of 
them  has  passed  from  the  Turkish  bouses 
to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Europeans 
residing  in  Turkey.  But  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  Turkish  ladies  is  bathing.  The  custom 
is  obligatory  on  the  Friday  of  each  week; 
but  on  the  other  days  it  forms  the  staple 
amusement  of  the  harem.  Every  bouse 
above  the  common  rank  has  one  or  more 
bathing-rooms, luxuriously  decorated.  Others 
go  to  the  public  baths,  where  they  have 
their  meals  brought,  and  frequently  remain 
there  half  the  day. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  women 
in  Turkey  are  devoted  to  imprisonment,  as 
they  were  in  ancient  society,  or  even  in  our 
middle  ages.  Tbe  severity  of  tbe  harem  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  from  that  of  the  gyneceum,  or 
of  the  feudal  castle.  Tbe  streets  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  are  filled  with  women,  some  on  foot, 
others  in  carriages,  who  are  either  going  to 
pay  visits,  or  to  the  bath,  or  to  tbe  bauar. 
But  you  rarely  see  a  woman  alone,  unless 
she  belongs  to  tbe  lower  classes.  When  the 
wife  of  a  pacha  or  effendi  goes  out  for  an 
airing,  the  whole  harem  accompanies  her. 
The  place  of  rendezvous,  which  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  season  and  tbe  day  of  the 
week,  is  generally  a  kiosk,  a  promontory  on 
the  sea- shore,  or  a  picturesque  spot  near  one 
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of  the  villages  bordering  the  two  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  forming  the  suburbs  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  for  instance,  the  European  Sweet 
Waters,  Jener  Bagtch'i,  Buyuk-ddr^,  or  the 
Valley  of  the  Sultan.  On  leaving  the  caique 
or  araba,  the  servants  lay  on  the  ground  car¬ 
pets,  on  which  the  ladies  seat  themselves  in 
a  circle.  If  there  is  a  great  concourse  of 
visitors,  a  lattice,  like  those  seen  on  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  the  windows,  is  put  up  before  the 
party,  as  an  increased  precaution.  The  ha¬ 
rems  thus  camp  in  a  successive  row.  Kavass- 
es,  appointed  to  maintmn  good  order,  walk 
through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  keep  in¬ 
discreet  persons  at  a  distance.  At  a  few 
aces  off,  beneath  a  plane-tree,  a  Cahvedji 
as  established  his  perambulating  apparatus, 
and  furnishes  the  promenaders  with  excellent 
coflFee  at  twenty  paras  the  cup,  including  a 
lass  of  water  and  the  necessary  chibouque,  j 
ellers  of  sherbets,  the  chekerdjis,  players  j 
of  instruments,  Qreek  and  Armenian  dancers,  I 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  space,  or  walk  , 
about  among  the  groups.  Sometimes  stroll¬ 
ing  comedians  give  representations :  these 
are  scenes,  or  rather  improvised  dialogues, 
like  the  commedie  delV  arte  in  Italy.  Turkish 
women  are  very  fond  of  these  scenes,  which 
the  actors  accompany  with  gestures  and  pan¬ 
tomime,  whose  broadness  is  not  at  all  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  ears  and  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  Karaguez.  When  the  per¬ 
formance  is  over  they  return  to  their  favorite 
amusements :  some  regard  themselves  in 
small  circular  mirrors  set  in  gold  or  silver : 
others  tinge  the  ends  of  their  nails  with  hen¬ 
na:  others,  again,  with  the  amber  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  lon^  jasmin  pipe-stick  held  lightly 
between  their  lips,  their  heads  slightly  bend¬ 
ing  on  one  side,  remain  motionless,  and  enjoy 
the  delights  of  the  Kef. 

Such  is  the  usual  life  of  the  Turkish  and 
Armenian  women ;  for  the  customs  of  the 
two  nations  present,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
degree  of  analogy.  It  is  the  same  uniformity, 
the  same  regular  and  monotonous  succession 
of  toil  and  pleasure,  the  same  vacuum,  and  the 
same  ennut,  we  might  say ,11  ennui  could  afflict 
beings  almost  entirely  destitue  of  ideas,  who 
have  seen  nothing,  read  nothing,  compared 
nothing,  whose  mind  never  outsteps  the  narrow 
circle  of  sensual  appeUtes  and  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  who,  once  these  wants  are  satished, 
live  like  the  plants,  on  air,  light,  and  sunshine. 

The  absence  of  intellectual  life  to  be  re¬ 
marked  among  Turkish  women,  the  effect  of 
an  utterly  sensual  education,  the  very  con¬ 
straint  in  which  they  live,  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  develop  among  them  a  propensity 


for  gallantry,  and  give  birth  to  a  multitude 
of  intrigues  and  romantic  adventures.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  is  more  rare,  and  this  is  the 
reason  :  The  Turks,  in  their  relation  to  the 
harem,  display  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  sanctity  which  they  attach 
even  to  the  word,  that  uttering  it  is  a  sacri¬ 
lege.  At  the  present  day,  among  the  old 
Osmanli,  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 

!'  society  to  ask  any  one  about  the  welfare  of 
his  harem :  themselves,  in  those  very  rare 
cases,  when  they  are  obliged  to  allude  to 
their  wives  or  daughters,  employ  metaphori¬ 
cal  expressions,  and  evince  extreme  care  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  actual  word.  Thus, 
when  a  father  wishes  to  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  he  will  say  "a  veiled  one  has 
been  given  unto  me :  a  mucafir  (guest)  has 
entered  beneath  my  roof.”  We  find  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  traces  of  this  refined  sus¬ 
ceptibility  as  regards  women.  Among  them, 
even  to  praise  women  was  a  species  of  moral 
brand.  “The  virtuous  woman,”  says  Thu- 
evdides,  “  is  one  who  is  never  mentioned, 
either  for  good  or  evil.”  IIow  could  an  Os¬ 
manli  hit  on  the  idea  of  making  love  to  women 
not  belonging  to  his  harem  ?  He  even  avoids 
looking  at  those  he  meets  in  the  street. 
Melting,  architect  to  the  Sultana  Khadidge, 
sister  of  Sultan  Selim,  relates  that  he  had  i 
free  access  to  the  harem  of  that  princess, 
and  that  he  talked  with  her  women  unveiled, 
while  the  officers  of  the  palace  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  only  addressed  them  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes  or  averted  faces.  With  the  Turks, 

“  videre  est  habere,”  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Whether  the  women  think  on  this  subject  i 
like  their  husbands,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Many  among  them  would  not  be  very  vexed 
to  be  spoken  of,  even  if  it  were  in  bad  terms. 
Virtuous,  in  spite  of  their  teeth,  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  the  sin  that  restrains  them,  hut  the 
occasion  which  they  want.  All  conspires,  i 
besides,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  families : 
the  severity  of  the  law,  which  punishes  with 
death  the  adulteress  and  her  accomplice; 
the  urban  police,  vigilant  guardians  of  mo-  j 
rality;  the  very  structure  of  the  houses.  Thus, 
there  are  no  windows  looking  on  the  streets, 
no  Spanish  balconies ;  the  windows  are  few,  ! 
and  carefully  grated  ;  and  the  garden  where  i 
the  women  walk  is  not  commanded  by  any  I 
neighboring  window.  If  the  walls  are  too  } 
low,  planks  are  raised  vertically  upon  them, 
converting  the  gardens  into  ventable  pounds.  j 
Thus,  then,  the  question  of  the  virtue  of  the 
women,  becomes  a  branch  of  architecture. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  muezzin,  who,  from  : 
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the  summit  of  the  minar,  which  he  ascends 
four  times  dailj  to  announce  the  hour  of 
prayer,  can  see  into  all  the  adjoining  houses 
and  gardens.  There  is  no  tult  of  trees  too 
dense  for  his  watchful  eye.  But  the  muezzin 
is  the  avenger,  and  not  the  accomplice  of  im¬ 
morality.  One  day  one  of  them  perceived 
in  an  adjoining  house  the  wife  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  Agha  entering  secretly  a  kiosque, 
in  which  she  bad  given  a  rendezvous  to  a 
young  Armenian  baker.  Incapable  of  master¬ 
ing  his  indignation,  he  denounced  the  sacri¬ 
lege  of  which  be  was  witness  by  mixing  up 
with  the  formula  of  the  Ezan  the  anathema 
against  the  faithless  wife  and  the  Gbiaur,  her 
accomplice.  All  the  quarter  was  up  in  arms. 
The  neighbors  collected,  the  women  yelled, 
the  dogs  barked ;  at  last  the  kavasses  burst 
into  the  bouse,  and  gave  over  the  two  crim¬ 
inals  to  the  justice  of  the  Cadi. 

Frequently  have  we  heard  stories  of  the 
liaiton*  between  Turkish  women  and  Europ¬ 
eans  ;  but  they  are  generally  fictions.  Bayle 
St.  John,  in  bis  “  Village  Life  in  Elgypt,” 
has  made  a  capital  allusion  to  this,  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote,  although  it  re¬ 
fers  to  Cairo  and  not  to  Constantinople: — 
Adventures  of  every  kind  are  rare  in  Cairo ; 
and  as  to  the  intrigues  which  some  imagine 
themselves  to  have  been  engaged  in,  th^  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  ludicrous  deceptions.  There 
are  a  few  Madies  of  quality’  who  are  always 
falling  in  love  with  Franks,  supposed  to  be 
gullible  or  rich;  and  So-and-So,  who  allowed 


himself  to  be  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  nearly 
injured  bis  spine  by  the  exaggerated  walk  of 
a  true  Masriyeb,  may  be  assured  that  the  ad¬ 
venture  was  known  beforehand  in  bis  hotel, 
and  known  all  over  Cairo  the  next  day.  The 
heroine  was  merely  the  common-place  girl  of 
the  too-celebrated  Stamboolina.  Egyptian 
women  certainly  are,  according  to  all  accounts, 
licentious  and  prone  to  intrigue ;  and  many 
of  them  have  had  affairs  with  Franks  even 
during  the  months  of  Ramadhan.  But  if  a 
person’s  taste  lead  him  to  tbe.se  equivocal 
adventures,  be  must  qualify  himself  by  a 
very  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  not 
merely  don  the  national  costume,  but  learn 
how  to  wear  it — no  easy  matter — and,  more¬ 
over,  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  As  there  is  nothing,  however,  very 
interesting  to  observe  in  the  manners  of  this 
class  of  women,  with  whom  it  is  only  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  stolen  interviews  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  compensating  advantage  for 
the  risk.” 

We  are  bound  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of 
these  details  to  a  very  amusing  work  by 
Ubicini,  called  “  La  Turquie  Actuelle”  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  Paris,  and  gives 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Turkish 
people — a  nation  which  deserves  a  thorough 
study,  from  the  possible  fact  that  it  will 
speedily  be  enumerated  among  the  iist  of  the 
lost  peoples  of  Europe. 


From  Frster’s  Mafosine. 

AN  EXCURSION  TO  POINT  MANABIQUE,  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

BY  A  NATURALIST. 


Cape  Manabiqce  separates  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Amalique  from  that  of  Honduns, 
and  is  situated  at  the  furthermost  end  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  forming  a  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  St.  Tomas  of  Guatemala. 

In  the  first  days  of  August,  1852,  I  hired 
a  small  guayro  (coasting  vessel  of  eight  or 
ten  tons  burden),  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  land-breeze,  left  the  settlement  of  St. 
Tomas,  and  sailed  pleasantly  across  the 
small  but  very  beautiful  bay  of  the  same 
name.  The  day  was  splendid,  but  the  heat 
oppressive,  as  the  sun  directed  its  burning 


rays  almost  perpendicularly  over  us,  and 
deluged  us  with  caloric  and  light.  We  soon 
passed  the  outlet  of  the  romantic  bay  of 
“  La  Gracitm,”  along  whose  banks  the  trop¬ 
ical  forest  grows  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
mixes  its  evergreen  foliage  with  the  dark 
azure  of  the  tranquil  lake  like  sea.  Some 
trees,  such  as  the  rnizophora,  with  its  stilted 
roots,  and  the  stiff-leaved  avicennim,  their 
hanging  branches  washed  by  the  rippling 
waves,  often  bore  large  heaps  of  delicious 
oysters.  Number  of  small  white  egrets 
(herons)  were  perched,  four  or  five  together. 
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on  the  high  root*  of  the  mangroves,  and  1 
here  and  there  a  savacon  (cauoroma),  a  sort 
of  fishing-bird,  with  a  wide,  depressed  bill, 
whose  heavy,  stupid,  and  mournful  aspect 
contrasted  with  the  airy  lightness  of  the 
egrets,  stood,  with  head  drawn  up  between 
its  shoulders,  under  the  shade  of  a  conocar¬ 
pus.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  repose 
and  solitary  grandeur.  The  shore-vegetation 
makes  room,  further  inland,  to  a  hetero- 
eneous  forest,  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
igh  above  which  may  occasionally  be  seen 
the  tufted  top  of  the  elegant  cocoa- trees. 

The  manstus,  or  sea-cow,  a  kind  of  whale, 
which  pastures  on  the  sea-weed  prairies  as 
do  cattle  on  our  grassy  meadows,  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  bay  of  La 
Oraciosa,  and  often  ascends  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Tomas.  This  animal  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  buccaneers  at  the 
time  these  waters  acquired  the  name  of 
“  Pirates  Lagoon,”  under  which  they  are  to 
be  found  marked  down  on  all  the  older  maps 
of  Central  America. 

We  followed  the  whole  coast,  close  to 
land,  from  Hospital  Point  to  the  extreme 
western  angle  of  Cape  Manabique,  the  deaf¬ 
ening  and  shrill  pipings  of  the  cicadas,  being 
now  and  then  relieved  by  the  hoarse,  wild 
screams  of  the  long-tailed  macaws,  which  in 
small  families  were  feeding  on  the  fruits  of 
the  different  kinds  of  trees.  Sometimes  al.<o 
the  loud  cooing  of  some  species  of  dove,  or 
the  barking  song  of  a  cuckoo,  proceeding 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  impenetrable 
virgin  forest,  fell  agreeably  on  our  ears. 

Night  overtook  us,  and  we  spread  our 
couches  on  deck.  We  sailed  silently  along, 
but  I  could  not  sleep.  It  was  a  fine,  calm, 
warm,  tropical  moonlight  night,  such  as 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  cannot  pic¬ 
ture  to  themselves.  Behind,  a  little  to  the 
east,  I  could  distinguish,  high  against  the 
sky,  although  many  miles  distant,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Omoa  in  Honduras,  capped  by  light, 
silvery  clouds ;  and  to  the  west,  the  oprk 
and  bolder  outline  of  Vera  Paz.  The  tays 
of  the  moon  were  reflected  with  dazzling 
brilliancy  from  every  little  wave  ;  and  even 
Venus,  shining  with  planetary  glory,  cast 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  a  long  streak 
of  soft,  glimmering  light.  I  lay  and  gazed, 
and  was  in  ecstacies  at  Nature’s  pictures, 
until  sleep  crept  slowly  over  me,  and  then  I 
dreamed  of  other  lands,  less  beautiful  indeed, 
but  not  less  dear — of  lands  where,  though 
the  bitter  winds  and  chilly  fogs  may  freeze 
the  body,  the  warm  affections  cast  their 


genial  influence  on  the  frost-bitten  heart,  and 
awaken  in  it  the  dormant  faculties  of  hope, 
love,  aftd  friendship. 

Next  morning  we  anchored  inside  Point 
Manabique,  lest  our  small  craft  should  be 
cast  ashore  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows 
here  diuly  with  considerable  violence  from 
the  north-west,  as  also  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  strong  marine  current  which  runs  along 
the  whole  outer  coast  of  Cape  Three- Points 
from  north  to  south.  This  stream  is  caused 
by  a  portion  of  the  great  Oulf-stream,  which, 
meeting  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  defiles  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and,  after  sweeping  along 
the  shores  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  re¬ 
turns  into  the  general  current  somewhere 
about  Cape  Graciosa  Dios. 

The  low  beach  rendered  landing  an  easy 
task,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  rancho  of  an 
old  and  ugly  herculean  negro,  known  in  the 
country  far  and  wide  by  the  name  of  “Tata 
Puss.”  This  singular  specimen  of  mortality 
is  an  unique  human  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  coast,  and  has  lived  there  for  many 
ears,  feeding  on  fish  and  wild  fruits.  He 
ad  the  care  of  an  immense  heap  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  destined  for  a  merchant  from  Belize, 
and  was  mounting  guard  before  his  treasure 
with  a  rusty  old  sword  and  a  ridiculous  lur 
of  self-importance.  We  had  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  with  him  before  he  would  allow  us  to 
land  on  his  domain  ;  he  even  shammed  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  fight,  but  a  glass  of  aqua  ardi- 
ente  and  the  promise  of  an  old  shirt  to  cover 
his  black  nakedness,  soon  put  us  in  his  good 
graces.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  bear¬ 
ing  him  address  me  in  broken  English  ;  and 
on  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  he  had  in  his 
younger  days  served  ns  a  sailor  in  the  British 
navy,  and  had  actually  been  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  I  was  much  amused  by 
his  telling  me,  striking  bis  breast  violently, 
“Megenlleman-buckra;  me  Englishman;  me 
no  Spaniard;  me  no  Carib ;  me  no  nigger; 
me  true-born  English  gentleman.” 

It  was  the  most  curious  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman  I  ever  met  with,  as,  soon 
after,  he  boasted  of  having  eaten  bis  own 
mother,  and  of  having  murdered  a  whole 
family  of  natives  who  bad  settled  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  was  all  over  scars,  re¬ 
ceived  in  fights  and  quarrels  with  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  nearest  settlements  ;  and,  being 
covered  with  vermin,  was  certainly  a  most 
disgusting  object.  It  made  me  feel  queer 
when  I  looked  at  him  and  thought  that  “  all 
men  are  brothers.” 

Point  Manabique  is  a  long,  narrow  slip  of 
land,  which  has  doubtless  been  gradually 
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formed  by  deposits  from  the  rivers  Mantagua 
aod  San  Francisco,  subsequently  thrown  up 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  soil  of  this 
territory  is  low  and  marshy,  the  outer  or  ex¬ 
treme  edge  alone  being  sandy.  It  is  cut  up 
by  numerous  brackish  or  fresh- water  creeks 
and  lagoons,  in  which  wonderfully  Urge 
crocodiles  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  standing  side  by  side  along  the  banks  like 
a  long  row  of  soldiers.  These  take  to  the 
water  when  approached,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared  when  out  of  the  water  during  day¬ 
time.  The  quite  exterior  beach,  or  that 
portion  on  which  rises  and  falls  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  tide  of  those  seas,  is  flat,  bare,  and  ten¬ 
anted  only  by  some  species  of  running  crabs 
{ffrapsus),  whose  velocity  when  making  a  des¬ 
perate  rush  for  the  water  or  for  their  burrows, 
demands  no  slight  agility  on  the  part  of  the 
naturalists,  who  has  to  scamper  after  them 
in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Shells,  sea¬ 
weed,  and  coral  are  very  scarce.  This  sandy 
beach  is  backed  by  the  primeval  forest,  which 
is  generally  preceded  by  an  arid,  slightly 
raised,  narrow  zone,  clothed  by  a  low,  stunted 
vegetation  of  grasses,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  a  few  trailing  plants,  and  where  Cas- 
sytha  filiformis,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  com¬ 
mon  dodder,  grows  in  ]>rofusion.  The  sandy 
portion  of  Point  Manabique  is  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  route  for  a  pedestrian  traveller,  as 
the  forest  is  a  horrible,  black  and  pestilential 
swamp,  into  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
penetrate. 

I  walked  on  for  many  miles,  taking  occa¬ 
sional  peeps  into  the  thicket  where  it  was 
not  too  dense  to  intercept  my  passage.  The 
woods  were  formed  of  trees  of  very  numer¬ 
ous  kinds,  growing  sporadically,  and  without 
anything  like  a  social  species.  Here  were 
seen,  next  to  one  another,  Achra  sapota,  with 
its  sweet  but  rather  insipid  fruit ;  Spondias 
or  lobo ;  Mammea,  or  South  American  apri¬ 
cot  :  J  usticia,  with  its  purple  blossoms :  Santa 
Maria;  Anona  muricata,  whose  agreeably 
acid  pulp  is  spoiled  by  a  flavor  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  Sideroxylon ;  Bombax ;  Eremoden- 
dron,  or  leibas,  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  Achras 
sapotilla,  from  whose  branches  hung,  often 
by  hundreds,  the  curious  pendulous  nests  of 
the  orioles ;  mahogany,  a  noble  tree ;  and 
many  species  of  palms,  some  of  gigantic  size, 
others  mere  dwarfs.  One  very  beautiful 
tree-fern,  with  most  delicately  pinnated 
fronds,  also  grew  here.  On  the  margin  of 
the  forest,  in  open  spaces,  might  be  admired 
the  white  flowers  of  Kimenia,  whose  smell 
the  botanist  Jacquin  calls  with  truth  “suavis- 
simo the  Portlandia,  with  its  fine  tubular 


corolla;  Ecbites  biflora,  and  many  others. 
Lianas,  or  vines,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  quil  to  that  of  a  man's  leg,  hang  and  twine 
everywhere,  and  are  tenanted  by  numerous 
monkeys  and  squirrels,  and  though  beautiful 
to  look  on,  are  certainly  very  great  plagues, 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  traveller, 
whose  excursion  is  already  no  easy  matter  in 
the  midst  of  large  mouldering  trunks  of  trees, 
poisonous  snakes,  stinging  ants,  and  boggy 
ground.  The  only  really  useful  species  of 
Liana  is  the  Vitis  Indica,  from  whose  stem, 
cut  through,  there  flows  out  rapidly  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  cool,  tasteless,  but  very 
refreshing  sap.  It  is  common  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  easily  recognized  by  its  rough 
brownish  bark. 

On  the  way,  I  killed  with  my  hunting- 
knife,  or  machetta,  a  pretty  coendu  or  long¬ 
tailed  porcupine,  most  likely  the  Hoitzlacuat- 
zin  of  the  old  Spanish  historian,  Hernandez. 
It  stood  immovable  on  the  branch  of  a  large 
shrub  near  the  water,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  escape.  The  size  of  the  animal  was  that 
of  a  rabbit ;  its  spines  were  very  short,  of  a 
fine  straw  color,  tipped  with  black. 

After  walking  for  some  miles  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  sand,  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  a  young 
Englishman,  a  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  gathering  of  cocoa-nuts  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Manabique,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  employed  a  small  gang  of  Spaniards, 
Negroes,  Zambos,  Indians,  Llandinos,  Ac.,  the 
greater  number  criminals,  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  taking  refuge 
in  these  solitudes.  Above  160,000  cocoa- 
nuts  are  annually  collected  here.  The  life 
of  Mr.  Stevens  is  most  arduous.  He  has  to 
traverse,  on  foot,  long  tracts  of  untrodden 
forest,  and  to  paddle  alone,  in  small  leaky 
canoes,  along  the  coast ;  he  is  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  nis  lawless  workmen,  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  wild  animals,  and  to  the  continual 
bites  and  stings  of  numerous  species  of  in¬ 
sects.  Add  to  this  the  absolute  want  of  so¬ 
ciety,  of  books,  of  papers,  of  letters,  the 
danger  of  fever,  the  absence  of  medical  help, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  the  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  lead  such  a  life,  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  offered  me  such  kind  hospi¬ 
tality  as  his  palm-covered  ‘‘casa”  could 
afford. 

I  rested  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  having 
made  a  repast  on  some  fresh  peccary,  or 
wild  hog  of  the  country,  and  some  tortillas, 
quite  hot  from  the  ashes,  I  bagged  a  few 
roasted  plantains  and  resumed  my  peregri¬ 
nation,  The  habitation  I  left  stands  on  or 
near  to  the  spot  marked  down  on  the  older 
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maps  as  San  Gil  de  buona  yista :  it  was  bere  and  I  heard  the  sweet  music  brought  to  me 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  this  country  by  the  evening  breeze.  The  scene  was  beauti- 
was  established.  No  traces  whatever  of  its  fill  and  full  of  life,  and  I  felt  happy.  How 
existence  are  to  be  found  at  this  day.  much  longer  I  continued  my  reverie  I  know 

The  beach,  from  this  point  onwards,  pre*  not,  but  I  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  my 
sents  a  monotonous  and  dismal  aspect ;  it  is  real  situation  by  the  distant  rumbling  of 
flat  and  sandy,  and  shows  few  signs  of  life,  thunder. 

Now  and  then  a  brown  pelican,  flying  heavily  There  was  I,  thousands  of  miles  from 
over  the  boundless  ocean,  or  resting  on  some  home  and  friends,  half-savage  and  half-civil- 
wave  and  looking  like  a  distant  canoe,  or  a  ized  ;  my  feet  and  legs  were  bleeding,  for  I 
bird  of  prey  soaring  high  above  the  neigh-  had  worn  out  my  last  pair  of  mocassins  two 
boring  forest,  or  a  few  small  sandpipers  trot-  months  before,  and  had  now  to  walk  hare- 
ting  along  the  pools,  are  the  only  moving  footed ;  an  old  red  poncho  was  slung  across 
things  which  divert  the  stranger’s  attention  my  shoulders ;  the  rags  of  my  tattered 
from  the  mournfully  numerous  remains  of  trousers  fluttered  in  the  wind;  the  skeleton 
wrecks  which  are  strewn  along  the  whole  of  of  a  Panama  hat  scarce  hid  my  uncombed 
this  inhospitable  coast.  hair ;  my  faithful  rifle  lay  on  my  knees. 

1  travelled  on  for  many  miles,  until  tired  Could  this  be  I  ?  No,  it  was  the  spirit  of  a 
and  sorrowful  at  heart,  I  sat  me  down  on  a  naturalist. 

prostrate  palm-tree.  Around  me  lay  scat-  Strange  sounds  now  began  to  issue  from 
tered  the  cut  masts  of  some  large  merchant-  the  woods ;  the  waves  roared  on  the  beach  ; 
men,  with  fragments  of  rope  and  iron-work  the  storm  was  rising  fast,  and  night  was 
still  attached  to  them,  broken  barrels,  boards,  coming  on.  I  felt  singularly  excited.  I 
honey-combed  by  the  navy-worm,  fragments  laugh^,  and  shouted  aloud,  for  I  was  free, 
of  boats,  loose  oars,  and  even  clothes-lrunks,  and  a  sense  of  unrestrained  liberty,  indefina- 
and  water-worn  articles  of  toilet.  It  was  a  bly  pleasant,  buoyed  up  my  hopes  and  ener- 
melancholy  picture  of  desolation.  Before  me  gies.  I  looked  around  me  for  shelter  from 
was  spread,  far  and  wide,  the  expanse  of  the  the  storm,  which  was  increasing  rapidly.  By 
ocean ;  not  a  sail  was  on  it,  not  a  speck  a  wonderful  chance,  I  discovered  at  some  dis- 
blemished  its  immensity.  Behind  me  stood  tance,  an  abandoned  rancho.  A  walk  of  a 
the  dark  and  gloomy  forest,  from  whose  few  minutes  brought  me  to  it.  Cocoa-nut 
shade  echoed  neither  the  song  of  the  bird  gatherers  had  built  this  temporary  shed 
nor  the  chirp  of  the  insect ;  all  around  me  some  months  previous ;  it  consisted  of  sticks 
was  vast  and  silent;  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  left  planted  as  ^’s  into  the  ground,  covered  with 
this  merry  world  of  ours  and  had  alighted  half-decayed  leaves  of  the  manaco  palm.  It 
on  some  abandoned  or  fallen  planet ;  I  felt  was  open  at  both  extremities,  and  so  low 
so  small,  so  weak,  such  an  atom  in  creation  that  I  had  to  creep  into  it  on  hands  and 
at  this  moment !  I^was  the  only  human  in-  knees. 

habitant  of  this  coast,  the  only  lord  of  this  I  lighted  a  pipe,  and  stretched  myself  on 
domain :  I  reigned,  as  it  were,  over  the  death  the  threshold  of  my  wild  home,  listening  to 
of  nature,  and  yet  I  felt  meek  and  had  no  the  distant  sound  of  the  rain,  which  was 
pride  about  me.  For  the  first  lime  during  pouring  in  cataracts  over  the  forest,  with 
my  travels  I  was  lonely ;  I  wished  some  one  constantly  increasing  tropical  violence  as  it 
were  with  me.  I  longed  to  be  elsewhere;  my  neared  me.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
imagination,  exalted  by  the  effects  of  my  of  minute  sand-flies  (simulium),  the  true 
long  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun,  would  mosquito  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala, 
have  its  own  way.  I  saw  the  noble  vessel,  did  not  allow  a  moment’s  respite  from  their 
to  which  had  belonged  yon  broken  spars,  attacks.  Swarms  of  them  assaulted  me  on 
drifting  on  the  stormy  sea;  I  saw  it  over-  all  sides,  and  made  me  half  frantic  with  their 
taken  by  the  hurricane  ;  I  saw  the  drowning  painful  bites,  and  by  getting  constantly  into 
mariner  clinging  to  it  till  he  dropped  into  my  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  This  plague 
eternity  ;  I  beard  the  distant  wailing  of  the  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  coun- 
mother  for  her  son,  who  had  never  returned  try  uninhabitable  to  any  white-skinned  man. 
from  sea,  and  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth  of  Darkness  came  on.  I  was  soon  in  the 
the  greedy  sharks,  as  they  tore  to  pieces  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  was  reluctantly 
lacerated  body.  And  then  the  woods  around  forced  to  creep  into  the  rancho.  The  rain 
me  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  fields  battered  down  with  inconceivable  violence, 
of  waving  wheat,  and  the  desert  ocean  was  Flash  after  flash  of  the  most  vivid  lightning 
covered  by  the  white  sails  of  pleasure-boats,  rent  the  black  sky,  peal  after  peal  of  the  most 
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terrific  thunder  deafened  the  ear  and  drown¬ 
ed  the  loud  roaring  of  the  rolling  waves,  as 
one  after  another  they  broke,  in  long  phos- 

Ehorescent  streaks  of  lurid  light,  upon  the 
each.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  “  chubas- 
co,”  or  stiff  gale.  I  was  wet  through  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  and  felt  chilly  and  weary. 
Now  did  I  think  with  regret  of  the  quiet 
ple.'isures  of  the  comfortable  fireside  of  home, 
around  which,  of  a  wintry  evening,  I  was 
wont  to  sit  with  those  I  loved.  All  was  now 
gloomy,  both  night  and  my  yet  darker 

thoughts . The  thunder,  however, 

gradually  ceased,  but  the  rain  fell  heavily  for 
some  time  longer.*  Then  for  a  short  while 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  dripping  of  water 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  billows.  One  by  one,  the 
stars  peeped  out  from  behind  the  receding 
curtain  which  had  veiled  them.  I  also  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  my  retreat  and  lay  myself  on 
the  sandy  beach  to  eat  my  supper,  fur  1 
dared  not  sleep,  through  fear  of  t^ing  picked 
up  by  some  roving  jaguar  or  alligator.  1  was 
absorbed  in  reflection,  when  suddenly  I  per¬ 
ceived  out  at  sea,  within  about  balf-a-mile  off 
the  coast,  a  large  black  mass  advancing  to¬ 
wards  me.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the 
darkness  which  separated  me  from  it,  and 
clearly  discerned  a  small  light,  or  lantern, 
moving  regularly  up  and  down.  I  knew  by 
this  that  it  must  be  some  ship  sailing  fast  to 
destruction.  Without  losing  a  minute,  I  set 
fire  to  the  rancho,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  col¬ 
umn  of  flame  was  towering  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  casting  a  ray  of  light  through  the 
surrounding  wilderness.  My  signal  was  per¬ 
ceived,  and  the  vessel  soon  tacked  out  of 
sight.  Many  ships  have  of  late  years  been 
lost  on  this  coast ;  among  others,  two  Bel¬ 
gian  vessels,  the  Constant  and  the  Dyle.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  cause  of  these  disasters 
is  the  action  of  the  marine  current  before 
mentioned,  and  which  is  not  marked  upon  the 
nautical  maps  in  general  use  among  seamen. 

The  coast,  being  very  low,  cannot  be  seen 
from  any  distance  during  the  night,  and  al¬ 
though  exact  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude  may  have  been  taken  during  the 
day  previous,  the  stream  causes  an  unex¬ 
pected  deviation  from  the  point  steered  for, 
and  when  at  lost  the  danger  is  apparent,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  north-west  wind  should  chance 
to  blow,  the  saving  of  the  vessel  is  hopeless. 

When  1  returned  to  St.  Tomas,  1  found 
there  the  bark  Progrls,  from  Antwerp.  The 
captain  bad  noticed  my  signal,  and  by  the 
use  of  bis  glass  distinguished  me ;  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  1  was  one  of  the 


native  Caribs  camping  out  for  the  nighL  I 
bad  nevertheless  preserved  him  from  certain 
destruction.  I  heaped  up  some  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  determining  on  taking  a  few  hours 
of  repose,  I  cocked  my  pistols,  rolled  myself 
up  in  my  blanket,  and  lay  down.  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  sand- flies  and  noctur¬ 
nal  sounds.  Everything  at  first  was  still. 
The  beautiful  red,  green,  and  yellow  fire-flies 
were  flitting  by  thousands  through  the  air. 
Gradually  a  sort  of  humming  sound  reached 
my  ear,  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  the  for¬ 
est.  It  swelled  and  waxed  louder  and  louder 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  me.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  in¬ 
fernal  concert  that  ever  fell  on  human  ears. 
The  din  and  uproar  were  astounding.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tree-frogs  occupied  every  tree  in 
my  vicinity,  and  probably  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  me  numbers  of  enormous  toads 
of  various  species  were  crawling  everywhere ; 
geckos  (a  species  of  lizard)  ^ided  invisibly 
over  my  face  and  body ;  innumerable  swarms 
of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas  cov¬ 
ered  every  plant  in  the  Manabique  territory. 
All  these  creatures  seemed  striving  to  outdo 
the  others  in  the  production  of  unearthly 
sounds.  It  was  one  immense  accumulation 
of  singular  and  inharmonious  noises  —  of 
croakings,  pipings,  bellowings,  stridulations, 
saw-sharpenings,  chirpings,  squeakings,  chat- 
terings.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  million  of 
voices  raised  simultaneously,  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  intonation  and  with  unceasing  perse¬ 
verance,  and  you  still  have  but  a  weak  idea 
of  the  discord  which  that  night  drove  sleep 
from  my  couch.  From  time  to  time  the 
shrill  cry  of  some  knight-bird  startled  me  as 
it  silently  hovered  over  me,  and  several 
times  I  distinctly  beard  the  roar  of  a  jaguar, 
roaming  along  the  beach  in  search  of  the 
large  turtles  which  at  this  season  come  to 
spawn  in  the  dry  sand.  Hosts  of  sand-flies 
and  mosquitoes  assaulted  me  all  night,  and 
irritated  me  by  the  hopelessness  of  getting 
rid  of  them ;  scratching  and  slapping  were 
of  no  avail,  as  those  I  thus  destroyed  with  a 
sort  of  savage  satisfaction  were  immediately 
replaced  by  new  myriads.  At  last  the  long 
wished -for  dawn  appeared,  and  the  sun  rose 
rapidly  above  the  horizon.  The  howling 
monkeys'  saluted  its  presence  by  a  terrific 
chorus,  which  echoed  far  and  wide  through 
the  solitary  woods,  and  crowned  the  won¬ 
derful  vocal  performances  of  this  memorable 
night. 

Having  dozed  for  a  brief  period,  I  deter¬ 
mined  on  taking  a  short  bunt  in  the  woods. 
After  scrambling  for  some  hours  through  a 
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dense  thicket,  in  which  I  kept  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  snakes,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  shoot 
a  large  black  ape  and  a  peccary.  Or  wild  hog. 
I  returned  to  the  beach  with  a  portion  of  my 
game,  and,  kindling  a  fire,  barbacued  my 
breakfast,  and  ate  it  with  a  relish  unknown 
to  those  who  have  never  led  a  hunter's  life. 
In  the  forenoon  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  San  Francisco,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  cross  it  without  following  up  its  banks  for 
an  unknown  distance  through  a  compact  wall 
of  prickly  trees,  I  resolved  on  returning  to 
Mr.  Stevens’s  dwelling.  Towards  two  o’clock 
in  the  evening  1  discerned  a  canoe,  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts  and  manned  by  four  Lladi- 
nos,  sailing  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
coast.  I  called  out  to  them  to  come  and 
take  me  up,  which  they  did.  These  men, 
with  their  dark  uncombed  hair  hanging  on 
their  shoulders,  black  eyes,  and  brown  sun¬ 
burnt  complexions,  were  clad  in  ragged  shirts, 
and  armed  with  the  macbetta  and  pistol,  and 
formed  a  picturesque  though  piratical-looking 
crew.  1  was  soon  sound  asleep  at  the  top 
of  the  cocoa-nuts,  rocking  roughly  on  the 
waves,  which  were  running  high  from  the 
effects  of  the  last  night’s  storm.  This  nap 
was  very  nigh  costing  me  my  life,  for  on 
awaking  I  found  that  the  men  had  picked 
up  a  small  bottle  of  alcohol  which  I  carried 
with  me  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  history,  and,  having  taken  it 
for  rum,  had  emptied  it  down  their  throats. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  fearful  intoxication.  They  positively 
refused  to  steer  the  boat,  to  paddle,  or  to 
take  down  sail,  and  our  small  craft  was  in 
risk  every  second  of  being  swamped  or  cap¬ 
sized  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea.  Seeing 
the  imminence  of  the  danger,  I  took  hold  of 
the  rudder  so  as  to  keep  before  the  wind, 
when  one  of  the  ruffians  came  up  to  me, 
cursing  in  Spanish,  and  told  me  he  was  cap¬ 
tain,  and  would  allow  of  no  one  interfering 
with  the  management  of  his  canoe.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  relinquish  my  seat,  on  which  he 
drew  his  machetta,  and  brandishing  it  furi¬ 
ously  was  about  to  strike  me  with  it  when  I 
picked  up  an  oar  which  lay  next  to  me,  and 
Knocking  him  over,  averted  the  danger ;  I 
then  drew  my  pistol,  and  declared  I  would 
shoot  the  firet  man  who  dared  to  move. 
This  intimidated  them,  and  we  now  sailed  on 
rapidly,  reaching  our  destination  before  night¬ 
fall. 

I  passed  a  week  under  Mr.  Stevens’s  hos¬ 
pitable  roof,  making  daily  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  forest  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  plants  and  animals  of  this  region. 


Among  the  latter  I  found  many  which  I  had 
never  met  with  before.  The  largest  quad¬ 
ruped  which  lives  here  is  the  daiita,  or  tapir ; 
it  is  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
San  Francisco,  and  on  all  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Golbete  and  lake  of  Isabel.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  but  is  inof¬ 
fensive  if  unmolested,  and  of  so  timid  a 
nature  that  it  is  seldom  met  with  during  the 
day.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal,  solitary,  and 
semi-amphibious ;  its  flesh  is  very  good. 
Some  weeks  later,  when  visiting  the  maho- 

K  works  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  San 
08  (at  the  foot  of  th^ mountains  of  San 
Gile),  I  was  roaming  in  the  forest,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  with  no  other  weapon 
than  my  machetta  and  a  butterfly  net.  The 
foliage  was  very  dense,  and  the  shade  so 
great  that  it  verged  upon  darkness.  Lifting 
my  head,  I  beheld  before  me  a  large  black 
animal,  sitting  on  its  haunches,  and  watching 
me  attentively.  It  was  not  above  five  and- 
twenty  yards  off.  I  stopped  short,  and  tried 
to  distinguish  its  shape.  My  first  impression 
was  that  it  was  a  large  bear.  I  was  afraid 
to  run  from  it,  as  it  might  have  pursued  me  ; 
so  there  I  stood  and  there  sat  the  beast  for 
at  least  five  long  minutes.  At  last  I  called 
out  “  Booh  !”  whereupon  it  moved  its  head, 
but  that  was  all.  I  now  began  to  think  of 
the  stories  the  Indians  had  told  me  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  “  man  of  the  woods”  {homhre  de  la 
montana)  which  dwelt  in  these  solitudes,  and 
I  really  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I  de¬ 
termined  that  I  never  would  wander  into  the 
forest  again  without  fire-arms.  I  “  boohed” 
again  and  again,  but  my  roan  of  the  woods 
did  not  seem  disposed  either  to  attack  me  or 
to  flee.  As  a  last  resource  I  threw  my  hunt¬ 
ing-knife  towards  it,  when  it  suddenly  rose 
and  took  to  its  legs,  dashing  furiously  through 
the  tangled  vegetation,  to  my  no  small  grati¬ 
fication.  I  how  saw  that  the  animal  was  a 
tapir,  and  laughed  at  my  own  cowardice.  I 
do  not  know  which  was  the  more  scared  of 
the  two,  but  I  hope  1  shall  never  again,  when 
unarmed,  meet  another  such  great  black  fel¬ 
low  sitting  on  its  haunches,  in  such  ominous 
guise  as  this. 

The  jaguar  {tigre  of  the  natives)  is  very 
common  on  the  Manabique  territory ;  its 
foot-tracks  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It 
seldom  attacks  man  during  the  day,  unless 
wounded,  and  can  be  driven  off  at  night  by 
keeping  up  a  fire,  which  it  dares  not  ap¬ 
proach.  This  animal  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  horses  and  cattle 
in  the  mahogany  works.  It  howls  dreadfully. 
The  puma  {lion  of  the  inhabitants),  although 
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a  fierce  and  ravenous  animal,  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  jaguar ;  it  is  generally  found 
lurking  upon  the  branches  of  the  larger  for¬ 
est  trees,  and  feeds  principally  on  monkeys 
and  peccaries.  It  is  equally  common  with 
the  jaguar.  It  mews  like  a  cat,  but  much 
louder. 

Peccaries  {coche  de  monte),  known  in  British 
Honduras  by  the  name  of  Warty,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous.  They  resemble  the  common 
hog  in  appearance,  and  are  fond  of  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  mud.  Two  species  of  them  are 
found  here :  the  one  lives  in  herds,  consist¬ 
ing  often  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  the  other  is  found  solitary  or  in 
pairs.  The  gregarious  peccary  is  fierce  and 
dangerous.  When  travelling  through  the 
woods,  they  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance 
by  the  gnashing  of  their  teeth,  and  the 
hunter  then  gets  up  into  a  tree,  and  awaits 
their  passage  to  procure  his  supply  of  fresh 
meat.  The  flesh  of  the  peccary  is  agreea¬ 
ble,  but  the  dorsal  glands,  which  secrete  a 
foetid  humor,  must  be  cut  out  immediately 
after  death,  for  if  this  be  neglected,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  the  meat  is  unfit  to  be 
eaten. 

The  agouti  {tapesquintl)  and  the  tailless 


rabbit  live  in  hollow  trees,  and  are  good  food. 
They  can  be  caught  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  opossum. 

A  fine  species  of  deer  is  often  met  with, 
generally  in  pairs,  in  the  less  dense  portions 
of  the  forest.  I  have  shot  in  one  morning’s 
hunt,  and  without  dogs,  as  many  as  eight  of 
them. 

The  coati  {pitsote)  lives  in  large  herds,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  kill,  on  account  of  its  habit 
of  keeping  on  the  side  of  trees  opposite  to 
the  hunter.  Its  size  is  that  of  a  raccoon.  It 
is  extremely  agile,  and  holds  its  food  between 
its  fore-legs,  like  a  bear. 

Squirrels  {cornejos)  of  many  kinds  abound  ; 
some  of  these  live  sociably  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  recognizable  by  a  peculiar  grunt, 
which  they  utter  frequently. 

The  sloth  and  the  ant-eater  are  scarce 
animals,  but  monkeys  of  many  species  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere  throughout  this  district. 
It  is  pleasing  to  behold  their  extraordinary 
agility  when  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
larger  sorts  are  eaten  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  America.  Monkey- meat  is  rather 
lean,  but  it  is  tender  and  well-flavored,  and 
prejudice  alone  can  rebel  against  its  use. 


From  Chambers’  Joarnal. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  COUNT  CAGLIOSTRO. 


No  one  ever  worked  the  rich  mine  of  human 
credulity  so  long  and  so  profitably  as  Joseph 
Balsamo,  better  known  by  his  assumed  title 
of  Count  Cagliostro.  From  the  records  of 
ihe  French  police  and  the  Roman  Inquisition, 
we  can  glean  the  history  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  life ;  but  many  of  the  enigmas  of  bis 
mysterious  career  will  probably  never  be  ex¬ 
plained.  He  himself  pretended  that  his  first 
recollections  were  of  the  East — the  land  of 
mystery.  He  was  brought  up,  he  said,  in 
princely  splendor  at  Medina,  attended  by  a 
suite  of  eunuchs  and  slaves,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  occult  sciences  by  a  sage  termed 
the  wise  Althatas.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
went  to  Mecca,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years  with  bis  uncle 'the  eheriff.  Thence  he 


started  on  bis  travels.  In  Egypt,  he  studied 
the  lore  of  the  priests,  and  received  with  de¬ 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  preserved 
in  the  Pyramids.  In  1766,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Malta,  where  the  Orand  Master 
received  him  with  distinguished  honors. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Balsamo  was  born  in 
Palermo  in  1743,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  sent  to  the  convent  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  at  Cartagirone,  where  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  tuition  of  the  apothecary,  under 
whom  he  acquired  his  first  insight  into  the 
chemical  and  medical  secrets  be  afterwards 
used  so  successfully.  Expelled  from  the 
convent  for  irregular  conduct,  he  commenced 
life  on  bis  own  account  in  Palermo.  Forgery 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  method  of  fraud. 
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Being  an  excellent  penman,  be  counterfeited 
wills,  papal  dispensations,  permits  for  monks 
to  leave  their  convents  at  uncanonical  boars, 
and  even  tickets  for  the  theatres.  At  last  he 
was  compelled  to  abscond,  for  having  cheat-  a  number  of  low  sharpers  and  solicitors,  who, 
ed  a  silversmith  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold  by  from  his  ignorance  of  English  laws,  habits,  and 
pretending  to  disclose  a  bidden  treasure.  He  customs,  succeeded  in  fleecing  him  to  no  small 
fled  to  Messina,  and  there  joined  a  kindred  extent. 

spirit,  a  noted  juggler,  versed  in  Arabic  One  of  those  oases  is  curious.  A  Miss 
and  the  languages  of  the  Elast.  Travelling  Fry  entreated  Cagliostro  to  tell  her  thenum- 
with  this  companion  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  ber  of  a  ticket  which  would  gain  a  prize  in  a 
Balsamo  picked  up  that  smattering  of  the  lottery,  then  about  to  be  drawn.  lie  at  first 
Oriental  tongues  which  proved  so  useful  to  refused ;  but  her  earnest  entreaties  prevailing, 
him  in  bis  subsequent  deceptions.  At  length,  he  took  a  cabalistical-looking  manuscript  out 
a  ship,  in  which  these  two  worthies  were  of  his  escritoire,  and  after  making  many  and 
passengers,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  apparently  very  obstruae  calculations,  told  her 
into  Malta ;  and  Balsamo,  learning  that  Pinto,  the  fortunate  number.  She  immediately 
the  then  Grand  Master,  was  addicted  to  al-  purchased  the  corresponding  ticket ;  and  no 
cbymical  pursuits,  introduced  himself  as  the  doubt  more  to  Cagliostro’s  amazement  than 
descendant  of  a  Christian  princess  of  Trebi-  her  own,  it  actually  turned  up  a  prize.  Num- 
zonde  ;  the  juggler  personating  his  tutor,  the  berless  applications  were  then  made  to  the 
wise  Altbatas.  The  deception  was  complete-  count  for  fortunate  numbers,  but  he  steadily 
ly  successful  The  Grand  Master  assigned  refused  to  make  another  calculation ;  but  piles 
them  apartments  in  bis  palace,  and  they  of  bank-notes  and  costly  jewels  were  given 
worked  daily  in  bis  laboratory.  In  a  short  to  the  cunning  countess,  to  induce  her  to 
time,  however,  the  juggler  died  ;  and  Bal-  worm  the  valuable  secret  from  ber  husband, 
samo,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  tutor.  Miss  Fry,  not  content  with  her  first  venture, 
left  Malta,  furnished  with  letters  of  recom-  presented  Lorenza  with  a  gold  snufif-box,  con- 
mendation  from  Pinto.  Arriving  at  Rome,  taining  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £294  ;  but 
be  was  introduced  to  the  pope  by  the  Mai-  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  Cagliostro  to 
tese  ambassador ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  indicate  another  number,  she  caused  him  to 
married  a  woman  named  Lorenza,  whose  rare  be  arrested  for  pursuing  illegal  arts,  and  en- 
and  singular  beauty,  combined  with  an  ex-  tered  an  action  for  restitution  of  the  box  and 
traordinary  talent  for  intrigue  and  artifice,  jewels,  which  were  ordered  to  be  restored 
caused  ber  to  be  an  invaluable  partner  to  with  costs.  It  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
such  a  man.  About  this  period,  assuming  human  credulity,  that  at  the  very  time  this 
the  title  of  Count  Cagliostro,  be  commenced  Miss  Fry  believed  Cagliostro  so  prescient  as 
his  travels,  visiting  every  country  in  Europe  to  be  able  to  tell  her  the  number  of  an  un- 
from  Spain  to  Russia.  It  appears  that  he  drawn  prize,  she  was  actually  engaged  in 
actually  must  have  possessed  some  medical  swindling  him  herself.  Being  connected  with 
skill  By  prescribing  for  the  poor  gratis,  and  a  broken-down  roue  named  Scott,  she  intro- 
giving  away  large  sums  in  charity,  he  became  duced  him  to  Cagliostro  as  a  Scottish  noble- 
exceedingly  popular  wherever  he  went ;  but  man.  The  sham  nobleman  was  so  delighted 
to  the  rich,  he  sold  his  miraculous  pills  and  with  the  sham  count,  that  he  invited  him 
balsams  at  equally  miraculous  prices.  He  down  to  his  castle  in  Scotland,  promising  to 
professed  to  be  able  to  convert  flax  into  silk,  introduce  him  to  the  highest  personages  in 
and  received  large  sums  of  money  from  his  that  kingdom.  This  being  just  what  Caglios- 
dupes  for  disclosing  the  process,  which,  in  all  tro  wanted,  he  eagerly  snapped  at  the  prof- 
probability,  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  fered  bait;  and  as  his  noble  fiiend  was  far  from 
now  known  as  Clausen’s  patent  for  making  home,  and  short  of  cash,  he  lent  him  large 
flax-cotton.  He  also,  for  a  handsome  con-  sums  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  VVe  ne^ 
sideration,  converted  small  diamonds  into  scarcely  say,  the  money  was  never  repaid,  nor 
large  ones,  by  substituting  paste  counterfeits,  did  the  journey  ever  take  place.  In  short, 
which  he  was  very  skilful  in  making,  for  the  Cagliostre’s  ostentatious  liberality  and  pro- 
real  stones.  He  first  arrived  in  London  in  fusion,  which  on  the  continent  introduced  him 
1776,  and  though  then  possessed  of  consider-  to  the  first  society,  served  only  in  England  to 
able  wealth,  did  not  succeed,  as  on  the  con-  draw  around  him  a  crowd  of  needy  sharpers, 
tinent,  in  gaining  admission  into  the  higher  Disgusted  with  London,  Cagliostro,  after 
circles  of  society.  During  bis  stay  in  London  having  beeen  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 


at  this  period,  he  got  involved  in  several  law¬ 
suits,  and  was  committed  to  prison  no  less 
than  ten  diflierent  times.  It  appears  that, 
with  all  his  cunning,  he  became  the  prey  of 
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freemasonry,  went  to  Strasburg,  where,  by  bis 
liberality  to  the  poor,  he  soon  acquired  an  im- 
men<!e  popularity.  Assuming  a  higher  flight, 
he  now  announced  himself  to  be  the  Great 
Koptha,  or  head  of  a  mystical  system  of 
Egyptian  masonry,  which  he  had  been  taught 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  order — no  less  a 
personage  than  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
was  still  living,  in  dignified  seclusion,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  1  As  Joe 
Smith  is  said  to  hare  founded  Mormonism  on 
an  unpublished  religious  romance,  so  Caglios- 
tro  is  supposed  to  have  founded  Egyptian 
masonry  on  a  mystical  manuscript,  written 
by  one  George  Copston,  a  crazy  Englishman. 

Humiliating,  yet  not  without  its  lesson,  is 
a  record  of  the  absurdities  believed  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  an  ignorant  impostor,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  his  system  of  mysti¬ 
fication,  Cagliostro  assumed,  through  hU  as¬ 
serted  angelic  ancestry,  to  possess  a  certain 
authority  over  the  angels,  and  declared  that 
bis  mission  was  to  raise  the  faithful  to  spiritual 
perfection,  by  a  physical  and  moral  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  acquiring  this  new 
birth  was  altogether  material  in  its  nature, 
and  curious  on  account  of  its  absurdity.  The 
faithful  could  obtain  a  life  independent  of  the 
body  by  means  of  the  materia  prima,  or  red 
powder,  one  form  of  the  Grand  Elixir;  but  it 
required  the  Great  Pentagon  to  restore  them 
to  the  state  of  innocence  enjoyed  before  the 
Fall  of  man.  The  Pentagon  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  erecting  a  three-story  building, 
on  a  mountain  named  Sinai.  On  the  second 
floor,  termed  Ararat,  thirteen  masters  were 
to  piss  eighteen  hours  a  day,  for  forty  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  in  prayer,  contemplation,  and 
preparation  of  the  virgin  parchment,  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  new-born  male  Jewish  in¬ 
fant.  This  being  prepared  the  thirteen  mas¬ 
ters  were  placed  in  communication  with  the 
seven  first  created  angels,  who,  stamping  their 
seals  upon  the  parchment,  completed  the 
Great  Pentagon.  The  happy  thirteen  were 
now  masters  of  all  wealth,  power,  and  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  each  of  them  had  the  privilege,  by 
mere  adoption,  of  nusing  seven  other  disciples 
to  his  own  happy  state. 

The  physical  new  birth  was  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  the  unpleasant  process  had  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  every  fifty  years.  The 
neophyte  was  to  retire  into  the  country,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tfusty  friend,  and  there  live 
in  complete  seclusion,  paying  strict  attention 
to  a  certain  prescribed  regimen,  for  thirty 
days.  On  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-second 
days,  the  patient  was  to  be  bled,  and  six 
drops  of  a  white  mixture  administered,  two 


drops  of  which  were  to  be  taken  every  sub¬ 
sequent  day,  till  the  object  should  be  attain¬ 
ed.  On  the  thirty-first  day,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  bed,  and  given  the  first  grain  of  the 
materia  prima,  which  would  cause  a  swoon 
of  three  hours’  duration,  accompanied  with 
strong  convulsions.  On  the  thirty-third  day, 
the  second  grain  was  to  be  swallowed,  upon 
which  delirium  would  ensue,  and  the  hair 
and  teeth  fall  out.  On  the  thirty-sixth  day, 
the  taking  of  the  third  grain  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hair  and  teeth 
would  grow  again.  On  the  thirty-ninth  day, 
the  novice  was  to  b^  put  into  a  bath,  ten 
drops  of  the  balsam  of  the  Great  Koptha 
were  to  be  given  him,  and  on  the  fortieth 
morning  he  would  rise  in  the  prime  of  youth¬ 
ful  vigor,  in  which  state  he  would  continue 
for  fifty  years.  This  treatment  could  be  re¬ 
newed  every  half-century,  until  the  regenerat¬ 
ed  attainea  the  age  of  5567  years,  but  no 
longer! 

In  the  lodges  of  this  system  of  Egyptian 
masonry,  communications  were  established 
with  angels  and  prophets.  To  effect  this,  a 
child  was  selected,  and  termed  the  dove. 
Cagliostro,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  dove, 
blessed  and  anointed  it  with  the  oil  of  wis¬ 
dom.  The  dove  was  then  taken  into  the 
tabernacle,  and  told  to  look  steadfastly  into 
a  basin  of  water,  where  it  would  see  an  angel. 
The  child  would  then  address  the  angel,  and 
receive  corresponding  replies,  which  were 
carefully  recorded.  During  his  trial  before 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  Cagliostro  confessed 
all  his  impositions  but  this  common  juggling 
trick,  audaciously  insisting  that  it  was  a  gift 
from  God,  although  he  must  have  well 
known  that  a  confession  would  have  been 
less  injurious  to  him  than  such  a  daring  as¬ 
sertion. 

If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  history,  the  in¬ 
fluence  this  artful  rogue  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  would  be  utterly  in¬ 
credible.  They  worshipped  him  for  hours, 
lying  motionless  at  his  feet,  and  believed 
themselves  sanctified  by  touching  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  They  wore  his  portrait  in  rings 
and  brooches,  and  set  up  his  bust  in  their 
houses  with  the  motto  Divo  Cagliostro — the 
divine  Cagliostro.  About  this  period,  Loren- 
za  began  to  form  female  lodges  of  the  mystic¬ 
al  Egpytian  masonry.  She  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  youthful  beauty,  but  by  declaring 
that  she  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  introducing  everywhere,  as  her  son,  an 
accomplice,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service, 
who  was  not  less  than  fifty,  she  obtained  im¬ 
mense  sums  in  money  and  jewels  from  credu- 
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lou3  old  ladies,  who  wished  to  have  their 
^outh  and  beauty  restored.  By  not  remain¬ 
ing  long  in  one  place,  but  constantly  travelling 
alMut,  with  a  princely  retinue  of  six  carriages, 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  establishing  new  lodges, 
their  deceptions  were  the  less  readily  discover¬ 
ed  and  exposed.  At  length,  the  first  Pentagon 
was  erected  at  Basle,  and  about  to  be  opened 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  when  Cagliostro 
was  summon^  to  Paris  by  bis  intimate  friend 
the  Prince  Cardinal  Rohan,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  well-known  but  mysterious  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  which  implicated  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  unfortuj|ate  queen,  Marie- An¬ 
toinette.  On  the  discovery  of  this  curious 
conspiracy,  Cagliostro  was  sent  to  the  Baslile, 
where  he  was  confined  for  nine  months,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  French  parliament  was 
deluged  with  petitions  for  his  release,  from 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  described  him 
as  a  distinguished  physician,  prophet,  and 
friend  of  the  human  race. 

One  of  his  replies,  when  examined  by  the 
attorney- general  of  France  with  reference  to 
the  necklace  affair,  is  truly  characteristic. 
Being  asked  by  what  right  he  assumed  the 
name  and  title  of  Count  Cagliostro,  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I  have  gone  over  all  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Cagliostro  :  as  to  the  title  of  count,  from  the 
educaUon  1  have  received,  the  attention  paid 
to  me  by  the  Mufti  Suleyman,  the  Cheriff  of 
Mecca,  the  Grand  Master  Pinto,  Pope  Clem¬ 
ent,  and  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
you  may  judge  whether  that  is  not  more  a 
disguise  to  conceal  what  1  really  am,  than  a 
title  of  honor.” 

When  liberated  from  the  Bastile,  being 
ordered  to  leave  Paris,  he  went  to  Passy,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thousands  of  his  dupes.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  leave  France,  and  when  he 
embarked  at  Boulogne,  immense  numbers 
kneeled  to  receive  bis  parting  benediction. 
Arriving  a  second  time  in  London,  he 
immediately  began  to  found  lodges ;  and 
being  joined  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  of 
No-popery  notoriety,  he  soon  acquired  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  followers.  We  meet  with  some 
curious  notices  of  him  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  period ;  yet  in  not  one  of  them,  and  we 
have  looked  through  several  files,  do  we  see 
him  denounced  as  a  charlatan.  It  was  not 
so  in  France.  M.  Mourand,  editor  of  a 
Parisian  newspaper,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Cagliostro,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  exposing 
his  fraudulent  pretensions.  Like  a  juggler  of 
our  own  day,  Cagliostro  pretended  that  he 
was  proof  against  the  effects  of  the  most 
potent  poisons.  He  further  stated,  that  the 


use  of  powerful  antidotes  was  so  well  known 
to  the  people  of  the  East,  that  at  Medina  they 
fattened  pigs  with  arsenic,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  tigers.  The  pig,  supplied  with 
the  antidote,  was  unaffected  by  the  arsenic, 
though  its  flesh  was  so  imbued  with  the 
poison,  that  when  left  in  the  woods,  as  a  bait 
for  a  hungry  tiger,  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
unprovided  with  the  antidote,  died  immediate¬ 
ly  after  tasting  the  fatal  food.  Mourand 
having  ridiculed  this  assertion,  Cagliostro  in¬ 
serted  a  challenge  in  the  Public  Advertiser^ 
in  September  1786.  It  was  to  the  effect, 
that  each  of  them  should  stake  5,000  guineas; 
that  Mourand  should  breakfast  with  Caglios¬ 
tro  on  a  sucking  pig  fattened  with  arsenic, 
and  whichever  should  be  alive  the  next  day, 
would  win  the  stakes.  Mourand  wisely  de¬ 
clined  this  invitation ;  and  the  following  epi¬ 
gram,  among  others  on  the  same  subject,  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  Advertiser : — 

If  you  expect  me  to  breakfast,  your  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  ; 

I’ll  not  eat  your  pig,  but  I’ll  save  my  own  bacon. 

Cagliostro  gave  a  somewhat  similar  chal¬ 
lenge  in  Russia.  It  appears,  when  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of 
the  professional  knowledge  of  the  czarina’s 
physician.  The  physician  hearing  of  this, 
chMlecged  Cagliostro  to  mortal  combat ;  but 
the  latter  declined,  saying  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  would  only  decide  their  courage  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  which  was  beside 
the  question.  The  question  was  skill  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  Cagliostro  proposed  to  decide  it  in 
the  following  manner : — He  would  make  a 
pill,  which  the  physician  would  swallow,  and 
the  physician  should  make  a  pill  which  he 
(Cagliostro)  would  swallow  ;  and  whichever 
of  the  two  combatants  should  be  alive  an 
hour  afterwards,  was  to  be  considered  the 
victor.  The  Russian  refused  ;  but  Cagliostro 
was  immediately  ordered  to  leave  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  czarina. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  England, 
Cagliostro  again  went  to  the  continent,  where 
he  travelled  about  for  a  short  period,  till  at 
last  his  evil  destiny  led  him  to  Ilome.  There, 
being  detected  in  founding  lodges  of  Egyptian 
masonry,  he  was  arrested,  ana  commuted  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  After  a 
long  anof  very  curious  trial,  which  has  been 
published,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
the  pope  commuted  bis  sentence  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo,  where 
he  died  in  1795.  Lorenza  was  also  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  convent  of  peni¬ 
tents. 
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Cagliostro,  though  small  in  stature,  was  well 
made,  and  had  a  dark  but  handsome  counte¬ 
nance.  When  speaking  in  public,  bis  voice  and 
manners  were  exactly  those  of  a  noisy  and 
ostentatious  quack.  He  harangued  his  dis¬ 
ciples  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  principally  spoke  an  incomprehensible  jar¬ 
gon.  In  private  life,  however,  be  was  lively 
and  agreeable ;  and  his  great  knowledge  of 


the  world,  and  conversational  powers,  render¬ 
ed  him  an  agreeable  companion.  Some  of 
his  letters,  written  in  Italian,  to  his  wife, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Dastile,  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  re¬ 
late  principally  to  matters  connected  with  his 
personal  comforts,  and  are  no  gieat  proof  of 
his  acquirements  as  a  scholar. 


From  Blackwood’*  Uagasine. 
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Maoa  is  fat,  fair,  and  cloee  on  forty.  Her 
disposition,  now  mild  and  motherly,  was 
dashed  in  youth  with  a  touch  of  acerbity, 
sometimes  suddenly  varying  the  sweetness 
of  her  aspect  with  a  curl  of  disdain  or  a  gleam 
of  fierceness.  Like  Pallas,  Britomart,  Britan¬ 
nia,  and  other  belligerent  young  virgins,  she 
went  forth  glorying  in  her  keen  weapons  and 
bright  armor ;  she  would  strike  an  adver¬ 
sary’s  shield  as  Ivanhoe  struck  Bois-Guil- 
bert’s,  with  the  sharp  end  of  her  lance  till  it 
rung  again ;  and  the  foe  thus  challenged 
would,  if  a  craven,  cower  out  of  sight,  but  if 
worthy  of  her  steel,  would  meet  her  in  mid 
career,  and  blows  were  struck  with  which 
not  only  the  lists  but  the  whole  world  re¬ 
echoed.  Now  she  applauds  with  equanimity, 
and  chides  with  tenderness.  A  certain 
Crutch,  once  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  after 
long  leaning  idle  in  the  chimney  corner,  is 
become  a  treasured  relic  to  be  gazed  on  with 
reverence,  but  never  more  strong  to  support 
or  swift  to  smite.  Such  forbearance,  admir¬ 
ably  according  with  the  dignity  of  the  matron 
Maga,  and  with  the  stateliness  of  her  full¬ 
blown  presence,  has  not  been  without  ill  con¬ 
sequences.  All  Cockaigne  echoes  with  shrill 
voices  like  a  marsh  filled  with  frogs  on  a 
summer’s  evening.  A  cockney  may  no  longer 
be  called  a  cockney,  nor  a  fool  a  fool,  but 
each  must  be  apostrophized  in  a  polite  peri- 
hrasis.  The  chivalry  of  periodical  writing 
us  lost  some  dash  and  brilliancy  since  the 
laws  of  the  combat  place  buttons  on  the  foils ; 
the  fiercer  spirits  miss  the  excitement  of  the 
game  of  earnest — meek  men  in  spectacles 


venture  into  the  ring  once  sacred  to  the  grim 
yet  graceful  athlete,  victor  in  a  hundred 
fights — the  combatants  pique  themselves  on 
being  (ha,  ha !)  open  to  conviction,  and  fight 
in  the  courteous  spirit  of  Abeidcen  as  War 
Minister,  and  Dundas  at  Odessa.  The  stream 
of  thought,  no  longer  vigorously  impelled 
through  the  channel  of  partisanship,  is  dif¬ 
fused  in  wide  pools  over  the  fiats  of  liberal¬ 
ism  and  toleration,  where  public  opinion  may 
bang.  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  refiection, 
but  where  there  is  none  of  the  rush,  the  rip¬ 
ple,  nor  the  cataract,  that  lent  picturesque¬ 
ness  to  the  earlier  course  of  the  fiood.  Im¬ 
petuosity  has  given  place  to  a  calm,  where 
no  breeze  breaks  the  mirrored  images.  Not 
so  when  Maga,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world  had  ^ar  other 
objects  of  interest  than  now.  That  fine  eld¬ 
erly  gentleman,  your  father,  sir,  and  that 
charming  old  lady,  to  whom  you  are  equally 
indebted  for  your  being,  whose  silvered  hair 
beneath  her  cap  lends  beauty  to  wrinkles,  and 
I  invests  her  faded  countenance  with  the  mel¬ 
low  richness  and  melancholy  charm  of  the 
later  autumn,  remember  a  state  of  things 
which  appears  to  us  dim  and  distant  as  the 
golden  age,  or  the  time  when  the  Saurians 
wallowed  at  Brighton.  They  remember  an 
era  previous  to  the  Peace  Society,  when 
Brougham,  to  whom  years  have  brought  the 
hilosophic  mind,  shone  with  fierce  and  fitful 
rightness  in  the  Blue-and-Yellow,  coruscat¬ 
ing  into  the  most  eccentric  and  many-colored 
sparks — when  Pam  was  young  as  well  as 
gay— when  the  Whigs  were  acquiring  in- 
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stead  of  losing  con6dence  in  Lord  John — 
when  Wordsworth’s  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
still  matter  of  dispute— when  Bjron  had  just 
shot  athwart  the  globe  like  a  meteor,  and 
vanished,  leaving  mankind  still  rubbing  their 
eves,  dazzled  with  the  glare — when  the  novels 
of  Scott  perplexed  the  world  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  their  authorship — and  when  Macaulay, 
the  present  poet,  politician,  essayist,  historian, 
was  alluded  to  as  “  a  young  gentleman  who 
ought  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.” — 
{Noctet,  p.  60.) 

Well,  in  those  times,  from  which  we  have 
steamed  so  far  ahead,  and  to  see  which  we 
look  across  an  abyss  deepened  by  volcanic 
political  changes — Reform  bills,  Catholic 
emancipations.  Education  bills,  Repeal  of 
Corn  Laws,  French  empires,  and  the  like 
yawning  fissures, — by  revolutions  in  litera¬ 
ture,  heralded  (not  to  mention  portentous 
foreign  apparitions)  by  the  mournful  shade 
of  Tennyson,  the  genial  sprite  of  Dickens, 
the  dismal  prophecies  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  the  impish  ubiquity  of  cheap  editions; 
and  vast  upheavings  in  science  and  art, 
whence  have  had  birth  railways,  steamboats, 
photographs,  electric  telegraphs — there  still 
existed  a  race  of  beings  known  to  many  in 
our  land  by  the  name  of  Tories,  now  recog¬ 
nized  principally  in  fossilized  specimens.  If 
a  man's  heart  were  fine  and  his  prejudices 
strong, — if  he  bore  in  the  main  features  of  his 
character  distinct  traces  of  relationship  to  the 
Bayards  and  De  Coverleys, — if  his  natural 
refinement  caused  him  to  revolt  at  popular 
forms  of  government  and  their  results— -such, 
for  instance,  as  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  letter¬ 
ed  and  polished  gentleman,  proud  as  Coriolo- 
nus,  suing,  cap  in  hand,  the  mob  for  their 
most  sweet  voices — you  had  a  specimen  of 
the  better  type  of  Tory  ;  and  if  to  these  ele¬ 
ments  were  added  scholastic  learning,  high 
intellect,  rich  humor,  fine  wit,  and  gorgeous 
imagination,  you  had  a  first-class  man  of  that 
type.  Place  that  man  in  a  position  where 
he  mingles  much  and  intimately  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day,  and 
where  his  duty  no  less  than  his  taste  impels 
him  to  be  conversant  with  all  questions  of 
contemporary  politics,  literature,  and  art — 
let  his  opinions  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
dialogues  between  characters  based  in  truth 
but  colored  by  imagination,  where  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  and  public  men  and  meas¬ 
ures  and  poetry,  all  lightly  and  forcibly 
touched  with  the  free  hand  of  a  master  who 
can  afford  to  sport  with  his  brush,  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  ever-shifting  mosaic  background 
of  fun,  pathos,  and  the  most  marvellous  de¬ 


scriptions  of  natural  scenery — and  you  have 
the  first  broad  idea  of  Christopher  North  and 
his  famous  NocU$. 

In  those  days  when  you,  dear  lady,  our 
own  contemporary,  with  whom  womanhood 
now  approaching  its  high  noon — say  about 
half-past  eleven — finds  some  of  its  early  fresh¬ 
ness  replaced  by  the  mellow  ripeness  of  a 
sultrier  hour,  were  sucking  your  coral  or  your 
thumb,  while  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ing  gaze  of  infancy,  were  fixed  those  eyes 
which  have  since  done  such  dire  execution  in 
the  breasts  of  three  generations,  including — 
first,  the  present  old  gentleman  who  at  fifty, 
after  having  bemoaned  for  half  his  well-spent 
existence  his  lost  love,  charming  Betty  Care¬ 
less,  married  to  a  rival  about  the  lime  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed,  conceived  for  you  a 
second  and  enduring  passion  which  he  will 
carry  to  his  octogenarian  tomb;  secondly, 
your  nearer  contemporary,  now  beginning  to 
lose,  in  the  practice  of  a  rising  barrister,  the 
memory  of  that  terrible  evening  ten  years 
ago,  when  you  civilly  declined  his  proposals 
under  the  laurels,  through  whose  leaves, 
gilded  by  moonshine,  came  the  tender  beams 
which  showed  the  despair  written  in  his  un¬ 
fortunate  face ;  and  thirdly,  the  sentimental 
individual  who,  in  his  short  halt  between 
Eton  and  Oxford,  has  succumbed  at  once  to 
your  experienced  wiles,  half- worrying,  balf- 
tlattering  you  with  his  protestations  that  '’dis¬ 
parity  of  age  is  nothing  to  a  passion  like  his.” 
Well,  when  your  ladyship  was  sucking  your 
thumb  as  aforesaid  (that  thumb  against  which 
your  last  enterprising  lover  rubbed  his  nme 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  kiss  your  hand),  your 
ladyship’s  father  and  mother,  and  other 
grown-up  relations  and  friends  of  cultivated 
and  discriminating  tastes,  looked  forward 
from  month  to  month,  with  an  eagerness  of 
which  you,  inured  to  patience  by  a  long 
course  of  intermittent  and  hiatical  literature, 
doled  forth  by  Dickens,  Lever,  Thackeray, 
and  the  periodicals,  can  have  but  a  faint  con¬ 
ception,  to  the  publishing  of  the  new  Blaek- 
voed,  in  which  some  lively  instinct  forewarned 
them  to  expect  a  Noctei  where  North,  Tick¬ 
ler,  and  the  Shepherd,  in  Titanic  sport  and 
revelry,  should  gladden,  inform,  and  divert 
their  rapt  audience  with  a  pathos  melting  old 
Miss  Backbite  into  benevolence,  with  vivid 
descriptions  restoring  to  Mr.  Omnium  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  temporary  boyhood,  and 
with  passages  of  mirth  forcing  the  rusty  cor¬ 
ners  of  old  Billy  Roller’s  mouth  to  relax  into 
a  stem  smile  (the  only  one  that  had  distorted 
that  feature  since  the  last  rise  in  cottons),  but 
which  must  be  carefully  skipt  in  reading  the 
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article  aload  to  that  charming  consumptire 
atient  in  the  cushioned  chair,  for  fear  of  in- 
ucing  hxmorrhage  in  the  lungs  by  sadden 
fits  of  laughter.  * 

North— Shepherd — Tickler — how  real  yet 
fantastic  is  the  celebrated  trio!  Professor 
Perrier  is  at  pains  in  the  preface  to  this  new 
edition  to  assure  us  that  their  jovial  meetings 
were  purely  imaginary,  and  that  the  festive 
scenes  rose  before  the  genial  imagination  of 
a  solitary  writer.  We  are  very  sorry  to  throw 
any  discredit  on  the  testimony  of  a  man  like 
the  Professor,  but  we  won’t  believe  a  word 
of  it.  We  have,  through  faith,  been  familiar 
from  early  boyhood  with  that  Blue  Parlor. 
Other  celebrated  apartments  may  or  may  not 
have  really  existed.  Whether  Kizzio  was  or 
was  not  murdered  in  Ilolyrood — whether 
there  was  a  secret  chamber  in  the  family  seat 
of  Bluebeard — whether  the  convention  of 
Cintra  was  signed  in  the  Marialva  palace  or 
the  convent  at  Mafra,  or  on  the  head  of  a 
French  drum,  arc  all  questions  we  leave  an¬ 
tiquarians  to  decide,  and  will  never  draw  pen 
for.  But  to  tell  us  deliberately  that  those 
three  philosophers,  poets,  and  humorists,  did 
not  carry  on  their  learned  orgies  periodically 
and  habitually,  among  other  places,  in  the 
Blue  Parlor  of  a  hostelry  in  Edinburgh,  kept 
by  one  Ambrose,  is  an  outrage  on  belief 
which,  if  successful,  would  go  far  to  upset 
all  confidence  in  internal  evidence  and  writ¬ 
ten  testimony.  We  expect  to  be  told  next 
that  there  is  no  Ettrick  Forest ;  nay,  that 
Edinburgh  itself,  with  the  old  and  new  towns, 
Arthur  Seat,  Princes  Street,  and  46  George 
Street,  is  an  imaginary  city,  which,  like  an 
unsubstantial  pageant  faded,  leaves  not  a 
wrack  behind. 

The  Shepherd  occupies  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  conversation,  his  part  in  which  reveals  a 
character,  odd,  fine,  and  finished,  with  a  great 
deal  of  self-conceit,  breaking  out  not  only  in 
his  discourse,  but  in  his  dreams  ;  for  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  vision  be  had  of  an  unearthly  Hal- 
low-fair,  there  were  there,  he  says,  “  chiels 
from  China,  apparently,  and  the  lands  ayont 
the  pole,  who  jogged  ane  anither’s  shouthers, 
and  said,  ‘That’s  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.’ ” 
This  vanity  and  some  comic  testiness  serve 
to  connect  the  man  of  genius  with  ordinary 
mortality,  but  the  better  part  is  all  eloquence, 
of  a  kind  at  once  minutely  graphic  and  lav¬ 
ishly  copious,  giving  appropriate  utterance  to 
the  warmest  sympathies  with  men  and  nature. 
Not  very  much  does  the  Shepherd  care  for 
politics,  except  such  as  lie  in  the  domain  of 
plain  common  sense ;  not  much  does  be 
trouble  himself  about  philosophy,  except  the 


untaught  philosophy  native  to  genius — but 
he  is  a  poet  and  an  artist,  with  the  finest  eye 
to  appreciate  both  the  common  features  of 
everyday  life  and  the  grandest  expanse  of 
landscape,  and  in  describing  these  he  shows 
a  power  of  word-painting,  beside  which  the 
Dutch  representations  of  our  day  are  stiff, 
laborious,  and  ineffective. 

The  Shepherd’s  vigorous  power  of  express¬ 
ing  whatever  comes  uppermost,  sometimes 
leads  him  into  contradictions,  or,  at  any  rate, 
proves  he  can  be  equally  eloquent  on  both 
sides  of  a  subject.  At  page  1  he  says : — 

“  I  never  dream  between  the  blankets.  To  me 
sleep  has  no  separate  world ;  it  is  as  a  transient 
mental  annihilator.  I  snore,  but  dream  not.  What 
is  the  use  of  sleep  at  all,  if  yon  are  to  toss  and 
tumble,  sigh  and  groan,  shudder  and  shriek,  and 
agonize  in  the  convulsions  of  night-mayoralty  7  I 
lie  all  night  like  a  stone,  and  in  the  morning  up 
I  go,  like  a  dewy  leaf  before  the  zephyr’s  breatli, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine.” 

At  page  275  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  his  opinions  respecting  dreamless 
sleep  and  snoring : 

HORTU. 

I  forget  if  you  are  a  great  dreamer,  James  7 

SHEPHERD . 

Sleepin  or  wankin  7 

KORTH. 

Sleeping — and  on  a  heavy  supper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  !  sir,  I  not  only  pity  but  despise  the  coof 
that  aif  wi’  bis  claes,on  wi’  his  nichicap,  into  the 
sheets,  doun  wi*  his  head  on  the  bowster,  and 
then  afore  anither  man  could  hae  weel  taken  aff 
bis  breeks,  snorin  awa  wi’  a  great  open  mouth, 
without  a  single  dream  ever  travellin  through  his 
fancy !  What  wad  be  the  harm  o’  pittin  him  to 
death  7 

KORTH. 

What !  murder  a  man  for  not  dreaming,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — but  for  no  dreamin,  and  for  snoring  at  the 
same  time.  What  for  blaw  a  trumpet  through 
the  haill  house  at  the  dead  o’  nicht,  just  to  tell 
that  you’ve  lost  your  soul  and  your  senses,  and 
become  a  breathin  clod  7  What  a  blow  it  maun 
be  to  a  man  to  mkrry  a  snorin  woman  !  Think 
o’  her  during  the  haill  hinnymoon,  resting  her 
head,  with  along  gurgling  snorting  snore, on  her 
hnstMnd’s  bosom  ! 

Tickler  is  a  fine  old  boy ;  which  expres¬ 
sion  we  use,  not  in  its  general  and  familiar 
sense,  but  intending  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
uncommon  union  of  an  old  head  with  a  young 
heart.  Of  singular  height,  great  activity,  and 
with  “  een  like  daggers,”  and  “  maist  amazin 
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appeteete,’'  (in  which  he  is  b7  no  means  un¬ 
rivalled  bj  hit  co-bon-vivants,  whose  powers 
of  eating  and  drinking  are  not  the  least  sin¬ 
gular  of  their  endowments),  he  manfully 
sustains  his  share  in  the  conversation.  His 
humorous  speculations  on  the  duties  of  a  po¬ 
lygamist  (p.  34)  serve  to  show  his  comic 
vein,  and,  though  the  soberest  and  most  dis¬ 
criminating  of  critics,  he  can  sometimes  give 
bis  fancy  the  fling,  as  when  be  describes  bow 
Malvina  stole  bis  breeches,  at  the  beginning 
of  Nox  III. ;  and  for  his  descriptive  powers, 
take  this  little  bit  of  landscape  and  water¬ 
scape  : — 

TICKLKH. 

The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are  majestic.  Over 
Corra  Linn  the  river  rolls  exultingly  ;  and  recov¬ 
ering  itself  from  that  headlong  plunge,  alter  some 
troubled  struggles  among  the  shattered  clifis, 
away  it  floats  in  stately  pomp,  dallying  with  the 
noble  banks,  and  subsiding  into  a  deep  bright 
foaming  current.  Then  what  woods  and  groves 
crowning  the  noble  rocks  !  How  cheerful  laughs 
the  cottage  pestered  by  the  spray  !  and  how  vivid 
the  verdure  on  each  ivied  ruin  !  The  cooing  of 
the  cushats  is  a  solemn  accompaniment  to  the 
cataract,  and  aloft  in  heaven  the  choughs  reply 
to  that  voice  of  the  Forest. — P.  53. 

The  idea  of  motion  b  conveyed  in  the  flow 
of  words  in  this  passage  as  happily  as  in  the 
celebrated  lines  where  Ajax,  “striving  some 
rock’s  vast  weight  to  throw,”  is  contrasted 
with  ”  the  swift  Camilla”  scouring  the  plain. 

But  North — North  of  the  Noetet — is  but 
an  adumbration  of  the  complete  Christopher. 
Unto  us  be  bath  a  spell  beyond  his  share  in 
those  festive  meetings.  First  we  knew  and 
loved  him,  while  we  were  as  yet  unbreecbed, 
in  bis  Sfortiho  Jacket,  that  remarkable 
garment  about  which  so  many  memories 
cluster.  Faithfully  did  we  follow  him  in  his 
career,  from  his  first  attempt  at  shooting 
swallows  with  a  borse-pistol,  to  the  moment 
half- sad,  half-exulting,  when  the  adolescent 
Kit,  leaning  on  bis  long  single  barrel,  stands 
over  the  curlew,  victim  to  bis  unerring  aim, 
and  grieves  that  its  wild  cry  will  be  heard 
no  more — from  the  capture  of  tbe  baggy, 
out  of  whose  maw  be  scoops  tbe  pin,  and 
subsequently  exults  in  the  scales  Mhering 
to  his  thumb,  to  tbe  death  of  the  mighty 
salmon  of  the  Tweed.  Not  unfruitful  of  re¬ 
sults  was  that  epoch  in  our  literary  life  and 
opinions — first  in  the  purchase  of  a  rusty 
musket,  whose  lock  was  fastened  to  the  brass- 
bound  stock  by  a  supplementary  screw  of 
great  solidity  and  power,  about  the  size  of  a 
linch-pin,  which  we  got  for  five  shillings  from 
a  poaching  shoemaker  and  which  was  luckily 


found  under  our  bed  and  confiscated  before 
we  hud  blown  ourselves  to  atoms  at  the  first 
discharge — and  secondly,  in  the  secret  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  paper  in  tbe  same  style  as  that 
we  so  much  admired,  where,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  South,  as  having  some  .mag¬ 
netic  relaiion  to  North,  we  set  forth,  in  imi¬ 
tative  phraseology,  cur  own  early  initiation 
into  r^hit-bhooting,  being  accompanied  in 
our  imaginary  sporting  excursions  by  our 
parent,  whom  (be  being  of  the  nautical  pro¬ 
fession)  we  filially  and  periphrastically  al¬ 
luded  to  as  ”  a  son  of  the  sea,”  thereby  ge¬ 
nealogically  representing  ourself  as  grandson 
to  tbe  Ocean.  Our  diligence  in  prosecuting 
this  secret  and  brilliant  work  was  very  praise¬ 
worthy.  In  dusky  comers,  where  we  were 
supposd  to  be  acquainting  ourself  with  syn¬ 
tax,  under  apple-trees  in  tbe  orchard,  and 
acacias  in  the  shrubbery,  it  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand,  the  death  of  each  rabbit  being  chron¬ 
icled  with  the  minuteness  of  a  hero  slain  be¬ 
fore  Troy,  until  one  day  at  dinner  we  were 
blasted  into  nothing  by  bearing  choice  phras¬ 
es  of  oar  own  coining,  existing  only  in  the 
pages  of  this  cherished  production,  bandied 
significantly  round  tbe  table.  The  roots  of 
our  hair  became  suddenly  instinct  with  fire, 
emitting  sparks  which  we  felt  like  a  palpable 
halo  of  shame ;  our  ordinary  under-clothing 
seemed  exchanged  for  tlie  horse-hair  peniten¬ 
tial  shirt  of  an  early  martyr;  and  the  last 
sound  we  remember  bearing  as,  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  we  were  discovered  and  betrayed, 
we  subsided,  glowing  and  tinkling,  in  our 
red-bot  sand-bath,  was  tbe  chuckle  of  the 
son  of  the  sea  himself  at  hearing  his  own  his¬ 
torical  appellation. 

Next  came  Christopher  on  Colonsay,  splen¬ 
didly  absurd  in  equestrianism,  performing  his 
involuntary  circuits  on  his  runaway  steed 
round  tbe  great  square  of  Edinburgh,  at  tbe 
fourth  or  fifth  of  which  “  there  was  a  ringing 
of  lost  stirrups  and  much  bolding  of  the 
mane and  the  race  he  subsequently  rode 
against  Sitwell  “in  a  saddle  and  holsters 
weighing  about  a  couple  of  stone,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  tbe  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose,”  of  the  truth  of  all  which  we  were 
as  firmly  persuaded  then  as  we  still  are  of 
tbe  existence  of  tbe  Blue  Parlor.  Then  those 
charming  papers  on  Christmas  Books,  de¬ 
scribing  several  varieties  of  young  lady,  each 
of  whom  we  madly  loved  as  she  came  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  her  gift-volume ;  and  those 
slashing  reviews,  in  which  literary  ofienders 
were  hoisted  for  punishment,  and  made  to 
feel  themselves,  over  and  above  the  pain,  in 
a  situation  as  miserably  ridiculous  as  a  cul- 
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prit  schoolboy,  when  the  master  in  the  old 
story-books  said,  “  Take  him  up,"  he  having 
been  previously  ordered  to  take  something 
down,  vie.  the  plural  garment  of  tweed,  doe¬ 
skin  or  corduroy,  which  at  ordinary  times 
and  seasons  is  buttoned  over  the  blue  jacket 
beneath  which  his  heart  now  palpitates  so 
wildly.  The  glee  with  which  these  scourgings 
were  administered  was  of  a  tremendous  kind, 
scarifying  and  scalping,  yet  depriving  the  sub¬ 
ject  operated  on  of  the  sympathy  else  due  to 
his  severe  expiation,  by  the  comic  light 
thrown  over  his  suflferings.  The  kettle  is  so 
dexterously  adjusted  to  his  unhappy  tail, 
that,  though  you  perceive  the  full  terror  of 
the  victim,  and  know  that,  inevitably  driven 
mad  by  the  infliction,  his  career  will  be  ended 
by  a  pitchfork  under  some  hedge  in  a  lane, 
counties  off,  you  laugh  in  spite  of  yourself  at 
his  contortions,  and  join  in  the  shout  which 
greets  him  as  he  scours  clattering  by  on  his 
way  to  extinction. 

And  behind  this  many-sided  mask  lurked, 
half-seen,  the  Professor  himself,  the  real  man 
— the  gipsey-queller,  salmon-killer,  grouse 
and  red -deer  shooter,  scholar,  critic,  essayist, 
poet, — landing  at  one  time  a  salmon,  at  an¬ 
other  a  sophism — now  bringing  down  a  black 
cock,  now  a  political  opponent — Wilson  lend¬ 
ing  reality  to  North,  North  mystery  to  Wil¬ 
son.  the  brilliant  imposing  whole  silencing 
detraction,  terrifying  enmity,  and  inspiring 
admirers  with  reverence,  till  the  combined 
name  stood  of  foremost  mark  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  faculty  ef 
this  remarkable  man  is  his  humor,  a  gift 
never  bestowed  in  any  high  degree  without 
great  accompaniments  in  sufficient  measure 
to  constitute  genius.  The  warrant  which  it 
gives  of  mental  superiority,  can  never  be 
forged.  Other  charms  of  style  may  be  imi¬ 
tated — we  may  get  sentiment,  pathos,  and 
wit,  all  Brummagem,  to  look  very  like  the 
precious  metals;  but  humor  depends  on 
inimitable,  though  universally  recognizable, 
grates  and  felicities.  The  more  laborious  the 
copy  the  more  signal  the  failure,  and  the  as¬ 
piring  impostor,  instead  of  soaring  in  buoyant 
airy  currents  hither  and  thither,  catching 
echoes  of  mirthful  applause  from  below,  looks 
more  goose  than  eagle,  when,  after  flapping 
his  short  wings  on  the  edge  of  the  eminence 
he  has  laboriously  climbed  to,  he  casts  him¬ 
self  off  with  the  grace  of  a  cat  in  bladders, 
and  flaps  and  flutters  towards  the  ground,  in 
what  he  thinks  may  pass  for  a  flight,  but 
what  the  aggrieved  witnesses  of  his  calami¬ 
tous  attempt  know  to  be  a  dizzy  and  dismal 
tumble.  In  our  days  besides  the  numerous 
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pretenders,  there  are  many  genuine  "  pro¬ 
fessors  of  apprehension,"  as  Beatrice  calls 
them — men  who  can  turn  a  jest  neatly,  and 
make  you  laugh  for  sentences  together ; 
but  modem  times  have  seen  but  three  great 
masters  of  humor  in  England,  triply  gilding 
our  boyhood  with  the  bright  light  of  merri¬ 
ment — Dickens,  Sam  Slick,  and  Christopher 
North.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  humor,  none 
can  be  attempted  with  less  hope  of  success 
than  North’s.  It  does  not  depend  on  odd 
turns  of  expression,  or  quaint  incongruities 
between  style  and  subject,  but  springs  from 
the  keenest  rense  of  absurdity,  ever  open  to 
the  most  eccentric  images,  and  so  completely 
under  control,  that  with  the  wish  to  invest  a 
thing  or  perbon  with  ridicule,  the  situation, 
position  or  action  required  for  the  purpose 
suggests  itself  at  once ;  the  business  is  done 
in  a  sentence,  and  place  and  dignity  can  no 
more  stave  off  derision  than  King  Solomon’s 
throne,  had  he  been  compelled  to  sit  on  it  in 
the  cap  and  bells  of  a  jester. 

As  an  instance  we  will  give  a  passage  from 
page  141.  They  have  keen  talking  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  some  writers  on  political  econo¬ 
my  whom  they  deride  each  in  his  own  style: — 

TICKLSB. 

About  a  thousand  editors  of  pelting  journals,  and 
three  times  that  number  of  understrappers  “  up¬ 
on  the  establishment,"  think  themselves  able  to 
correct  the  errors  of  Adam  Smith.  “  We  cannot 
help  being  surprised  that  Adam  Smith,’’  dtc.;and 
then  the  dunce,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  clenching 
his  fists,  without  the  slightest  provocatiop.runs  his 
numskull  bang  again.-<t  the  illustrious  sage. 

KORTH. 

Adam  never  so  much  as  inclines  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  —  while  the  periodical  meal-monger, 
leaving  only  some  white  on  the  sleeve  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  cosh  which  is  easily  brushed  off  by 
the  hand,  reels  on  into  the  ditch,  as  if  he  h.-td  been 
repelled  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  is  extricated 
by  some  good-natured  friend,  who  holds  him  up, 
dirty  and  dripping,  to  the  derision  of  all  beholders. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s  perfectlv  true,  that  a’  the  rrewspaper  chiels 
speak  out  bauldly  upon  the  principles  and  yele- 
m^nts  o’  the  science — and  tirough  I'm  wullin  to 
alloo  that  there’s  some  verra  clever  fallows 
amang  them, yet  oh  !  man,  it’s  mair  than  laugha¬ 
ble,  for  it’s  loathsome,  to  hear  them  ca’in  that 
ower  kittle  for  Sir  Walter  that’s  sae  easy  to  there, 
selves,  wha  write,  in  my  opinion,  a  sair  splutter- 
in  style,  as  to  language, — and,  as  to  thocht,  they 
gang  ronn’  and  roun’,  and  across  and  reacross, 
Mck’ards  and  forrits,  out  o’  ae  yett  and  in  at  an- 
ither,  now  loupin  ower  the  hedges,  and  now 
bringin  donn  the  stane-wa’s, — sometimes  playin 
plouter  into  a  wat  place  up  to  the  oxters,  and 
sometimes  stumblin  amang  stanes, — now  rinnin 
fast  fast,  like  a  jowler  on  the  scent,  and  then  sit- 
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tin  doun  on  a  knowe,  and  yowlin  like  a  collie  at 
the  moon, — in  short,  like  a  fou  fallow  that  has 
lost  his  way  in  a  darkish  nicht,  and  after  sax 
honrs’  aair  and  unavailing  travel,  is  discovered 
anorinfr  sound  asleep  on  the  road-side  by  decent 
folk  riding  in  to  the  market. 

Ridicule  is  a  weapon  as  potent  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  wield ;  few  the  gymnasts  that  can 
effectively  sway  the  trenchant  blade  with¬ 
out  tottering  overbalanced.  What  number¬ 
less  shams  and  absurdities — Palmerston  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  poctastingg,  Peace  Societies, 
Vienna  conferences, — all  peculiarly  open  to 
Christopherian  assault,  stalk  about  without 
meeting  half  the  derision  they  deserve  for 
want  of  a  North  ! 

Whether  in  light  or  serious  mood,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  quality  of  his  mind  is  force.  Whatev¬ 
er  the  subject,  or  whatever  the  vein  in  which 
he  treats  it, — whether  reproducing  a  land¬ 
scape,  discussing  a  book,  dissecting  a  charac¬ 
ter,  or  retracing  the  steps  of  some  famous 
day’s  sport — the  same  power  is  apparent, 
impelling  the  stream  of  thought  into  the  mi¬ 
nutest  ramifications  of  the  subject,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  lighter  fancies  resemble  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  a  jovial  giant.  Here,  again,  we  have 
a  quality  impossible  to  simulate.  Refine¬ 
ment  of  style  may  be  attained  by  pracUcc,  so 
may  logical  clearness ;  and  many  men  whom 
nature  never  designed  for  story-tellers,  have 
lived  to  construct  respectable  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances.  The  industrious  Mr.  Rabbit  studies 
Scott,  detects  the  principles  he  worked  on, 
and  with  much  mechanical  skill  produces,  by 
the  dozen,  novels  which,  equally  removed 
from  genius  and  folly,  shall  lead  the  reader’s 
attention  onward,  and  leave  him  as  dubious 
of  the  result  up  to  the  last  page  as  when  he 
perused  Waverley.  But  practice,  though  it 
may  enable  a  man  to  keep  three  balls  in  the 
air,  or  to  fence  well,  will  never  give  him  the 
power  to  rend,  hke  the  Douglas,  “  an  earth- 
fast  stone,’’  and  “  send  the  fragment  through 
the  sky.”  An  ordinary  writer  can  no  more 
feign  force  of  style  than  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature  :  no  more  wield  the  weapons  of  North 
than  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

The  value,  nay  essentiality,  of  these  char¬ 
acteristics  of  force  and  humor  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  such  a  work  as  the  Nocteg, 
in  perpetually  sustiuning  the  ever-varying  in¬ 
terest  of  the  devious  discourse,  and  touching 
the  subject  as  it  shifts  with  the  bright  reli^ 
of  laughter,  is  at  once  apparent.  Do  but 
imagine  such  a  work  executed  by  some  even 
of  our  best  authors — think  how,  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  the  plan,  one  would  inevitably  de¬ 
viate  into  twaddle,  another  into  prosing,  a 
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third  into  elegant  feebleness,  a  fourth  into 
flippancy.  Set  some  popular  and  really  good 
writer,  though  lacking  the  aforesaid  requi¬ 
sites,  to  work  in  this  way,  and  do  but  think 
of  his  wretched  efforts  to  wander  back  again 
to  a  beaten  path  out  of  bramble- bushes  and 
dry  wells,  torn  and  bedraggled — of  the  smile 
at  once  hopeless  and  silly  with  which  he 
would  gaze  round  him  from  the  dreary  sum¬ 
mit  of  some  impracticable  subject  looking 
pleasant  in  the  distance  but  leading  nowhere, 
whence  North  would  have  descended  with 
the  graceful  agility  of  harlequin  vaulting 
through  a  flapped  window,  simultaneously 
giving  old  Pantaloon  a  whack  that  makes 
him  stare  again,  and  sends  the  audience  itUo 
fits ; — how  the  mistaken  man  would,  under 
the  impression  that  his  readers  were  cheer¬ 
fully  following  him,  pursue  his  solitary  way, 
on  some  favorite  though  broken-winded  hob¬ 
by,  like  Cruikshank’s  deaf  postillion  trotting 
away  with  the  fore-wheels  of  the  dislocated 
chaise,  and  leaving  in  the  road  the  body  of 
the  vehicle  with  the  enamored  couple  whom 
he  was  conveying  to  Gretna ; — how,  on  in¬ 
stinctively  becoming  aware  that  he  was  dis¬ 
gusting  his  readers,  and  really  had  nothing 
to  say  worth  saying,  be  would,  in  a  playful 
attempt  to  amuse,  gambol  with  the  ease  of  a 
stout  old  lady  with  elephantiasis  in  both  legs  ; 
— how,  in  short,  after  making  it  at  every 
step  more  painfully  apparent  that  he  possess¬ 
ed  not  the  multifarious  requisites  for  the  en- 
^terprise,  he  would  at  length,  bewildered  by 
frequent  failure,  stand  stock  still,  fatuous  and 
open-mouthed,  till  some  good-natured  friend 
drew  him  by  the  coat-tails  with  gentle  force 
from  the  melancholy  scene. 

Famous  as  the  Professor’s  name  was  to 
our  fathers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  intel¬ 
ligent  youth  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather  we 
will  say  of  England,  up  to  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  partially  ignorant  of 
it,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  many  of  them  he  is 
merely  a  great  name :  and  as  the  name  is  a 
common  one,  such  of  them  as  are  naturalists 
will,  perhaps,  on  hearing  of  the  republication 
of  Wilson’s  writings,  confound  them  with 
those  of  the  eminent  ornithologist,  while  the 
more  devout  among  our  young  friends  may 
imagine  them  to  be  religious  works  by  the 
author  of  the  Sacra  Privata.  But  ^‘nolo 
episcopari,"  says  North  —  “  Don’t  confound 
me  with  the  bishop and  as  for  the  bird- 
fancier,  keenly,  it  is  true,  has  our  Christopher 
studied  ornithology,  but  it  has  been  on  a 
moor  or  a  grouse  mountain,  double-barrel  in 
hand,  and  with  Ponto  and  Sancho  for  asso¬ 
ciates.  Sportsman,  poet,  philosopher,  bu- 
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morist,  critic — as  such  was  he  dear  to  the 
last  generation,  and  as  such  he  reappears  to 
the  present.  Let  us  introduce  the  characters 
of  the  NocUs  to  our  dear  young  friend ;  Mr. 
North,  Mr.  Tickler,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, — 
our  young  friend,  intelligent,  appreciative, 
and  reverential.  Be  seated,  young  sir.  To¬ 
morrow  you  shall  give  ns  thanks  for  the 
pleasant  evening  you  have  spent,  floating  on 
the  stream  of  discourse  with  such  compan¬ 
ions,  discussing  works  now  classic,  men  now 
historical,  and  catching  as  you  go  breezes 
heather- scented,  and  glimpses  of  Highland 
lochs  and  glens  in  the  mountains. 

Or  suppose  now,  if  instead  of  enjoying  an 
evening  after  this  fashion,  you  accept  any  of 
the  invitations  to  dinner  sticking  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  over  your  mantelpiece,  and  go  into  real 
society,  what  there  can  you  hope  to  find 
worthy  of  replacing  these  ideal  jovialities  ?  Of 
course,  we  begin  by  presuming  you  are  not 
in  love,  because  if  you  are,  and  the  object  of 
^our  affections  is  absent,  you  are  absent  also 
in  the  spirit,  and  the  bodily  appearance  which 
sits  at  the  table  and  passes  for  you,  is  a  mere 
clod  of  the  valley  in  embroidered  waistcoat 
and  coral  buttons,  incapable  of  relishing 
either  the  wit  or  the  cookery,  of  being  stimu¬ 
lated  into  vitality  by  conversation,  curry,  or 
claret ;  whereas,  if  she  be  at  your  side  you 
think  her  teeming  with  wit  passing  the  wit 
of  women,  though  she  should  never  have 
opened  her  mouth  except  to  ask  for  mustard, 
while  all  the  wearisome  twaddle  talked 
around  you  conveys  a  dim  and  delicious  sense 
of  social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  power ; 
and  you  go  away  convinced  that  everybody 
agrees  with  you  in  thinking  this  is  the  most 
delightful  dinner-party  ever  known,  and  little 
suspecting  that  the  rest  of  the  guests  pro¬ 
nounce,  with  one  voice,  you,  who  were  for¬ 
merly  thought  rather  amusing,  to  have  be¬ 
come  absolutely  idiotic  ever  since  you  took 
that  fancy  for  Fanny. 

But  we  will  suppose  that,  quite  heart-free, 
and  otherwise  qualified  for  social  give-and- 
take,  you  proceed  to  dine  with  some  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  who  aims  at  making  her  menag¬ 
erie  a  Holland  House,  and  who,  partly  from 
private  friendship,  partly  from  respect  to 
your  literary  talents,  (you  being  suspected 
of  writing  in  the  poet’s  corner  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  newspaper  of  your  native  county,)  has 
invited  you  to  meet  some  of  the  greatest  ce¬ 
lebrities  of  the  day.  That  poet  whose  works 
first  opened  the  latent  vein  of  sentiment  in 
our  own  mind — the  novelist  whose  peculiar 
umor  you  find  so  congenial — and  the  great 
critic  who,  in  praise  or  censure,  seems  to  l'X)k 
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down  from  a  monthly  or  quarterly  eminence 
on  these  and  all  other  master-spirits  of  the 
time,  are  to  meet  in  harmonious  rivalry  ;  the 
critic  starting  subjects  of  discourse,  which 
the  novelist  will  treat  in  his  own  peculiar 
vein,  with  a  fine  bass  accompaniment  of  deep 
feeling  from  the  poet,  and  the  critic  coming 
in  again  at  intervals  to  throw  over  the  whole 
the  charm  of  conversational  skill ;  while  you, 
sharp-set  as  Boswell,  and  twice  as  apprecia¬ 
tive,  will  feast  and  batten  on  the  intellectual 
banquet,  and  carry  away  fragments  enough 
to  make  you  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
lesser  circles  in  which  you  commonly  revolve 
for  the  remainder  of  your  natural  life.  Tre¬ 
mulously,  yet  hopefully,  you  enter  the  room 
and  get  through  the  introduction.  Despite 
the  disappointing  appearance  and  manner  of 
the  three  great  men,  you  persist,  during  fish 
and  soup,  in  practicing  towards  them  the 
parasitical  adulation  which  you  intend  for  the 
homage  due  to  genius  ;  with  the  entreet  you 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  novelist  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  colloquially  pleasant,  and  that  the 
critic  shines-  principally  in  print :  the  haunch 
settles  the  hash  of  l^th  these  luminaries ; 
with  the  cheese  vanishes  the  last  lingering 
prestige  which  still  illuminated  the  poet, 
whose  silence,  you  at  length  unwillingly  per¬ 
ceive,  is  quite  as  much  owing  to  stupidity  as 
shyness — and  three  stars  have  fallen  out  of 
the  constellation  Leo,  never  to  reappear  to 
your  astronomical  gaze.  Not  only  do  they 
refuse  to  be  amusing  themselves,  but  they 
turn  on  the  efforts  of  others  a  damned  disin¬ 
heriting  countenance,  so  that  the  only  sally 
which,  in  your  first  exhilaration,  you  attempt¬ 
ed,  was  appreciated  by  nobody  except  your 
your  hostess,  an  old  lady  in  a  turban,  whose 
laugh  ended  in  a  choke ;  after  her  dubious 
recovery  from  which  she  remarked,  apolo¬ 
getically,  that  you  were  “such  a  funny  crea¬ 
ture,” — an  opinion  which  nobody  responded 
to. 

Or  you  have  arranged  to  dine  at  your  club 
— say  the  Rag — with  Cutler  and  Keene,  fel¬ 
lows,  by  Jove,  who,  though  they  choose  to 
fritter  away  their  fine  powers  chiefly  in  convi¬ 
viality,  might  be  anything  they  liked,  sir !  You 
order  the  dinner  yourself.  Julienne  soup, 
soles,  roast  lamb,  duck  and  peas,  both  just 
approaching  puberty,  and  lobster  salad,  and 
jelly,  all  light  conversational  dishes,  moist¬ 
ened  with  nothing  but  sparkling  Moselle  at 
dinner,  and  claret  after,  port,  sherry,  and 
Madeira  being  fulsome  and  oppressive.  No 
thing  can  be  finer  than  the  fun  for  the  first  half- 
hour  after  dinner;  tap  after  tap  delivered  with 
the  riglit  fencing  grace  ;  ministers,  generals. 
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aatbors,  and  tbe  press  discussed  with  sportive 
sparkling  wisdom,  and  all  going  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell,  when  that  cursed  question 
arose,  nobody  knows  bow,  as  to  whether 
Grinder  or  Grubb  wrote  that  article  in  the 
Westminster,  which  appeared,  Keene  says 
seven,  Culler  eight,  years  ago.  From  that 
moment  the  demon  of  discord  has  it  all  his 
own  way — the  phantoms  of  Grinder  and 
Grubb  presently  vanish  in  the  wide  field  of 
debate  into  which  the  disputants  wander, 
reasoning  in  circles,  mistaking  assertion  for 
proof,  shifting  their  ground,  begging  the 
question,  losing  sight  of  it  altogether,  and 
performing  all  the  logic-defying  feats  which 
distinguish  after-dinner  argument,  till,  wak¬ 
ing  cold  and  with  a  headache  about  two  in 
tbe  morning  from  a  temporary  slumber,  in 
which  you  had  taken  refuge  with  your  face 
among  the  walnut  shells,  you  find  Cutler  and 
Keene  just  leaving  the  club,  and  grimly  bid¬ 
ding  each  other  good-night  with  feelings  of 
violent  animosity,  each  persuaded  that  the 
other  is  tbe  most  obstinate  ass  in  existence, 
and  terminating  in  this  agreeable  manner  the 
evening  which  you  had  intended  should  be 
worthy  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone. 

If,  instead  of  these  futile  attempts  at  social 
enjoyment,  you  eat  your  solitary  steak  quietly 
in  your  robe-de-chambre  and  slippers,  after 
a  couple  of  glasses  draw  your  chair  to  the 
fire,  which  responds  warmly  and  cheerfully 
to  your  persuasive  poke,  and  opening  the 
magic  drab-colored  paper  boards,  transfer 
yourself  to  Ambrose’s,  none  of  these  disap- 
ointments  can  possibly  await  you.  Nothing 
ut  the  untimely  extinction  of  the  lamp,  from  | 
failure  of  wick  or  bad  oil,  or  some  accursed  ' 
moth  smothering  the  flame  of  the  candle 
with  bis  ill-timed  suttee,  can  disperse  the 
genial  assembly  of  fun  and  wisdom  a  minute 
before  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Shep¬ 
herd  is  ever  eloquent.  North  ever  gracious, 
Tickler  always  responsive  and  sociable  ;  and 
should  the  subject-matter  of  discourse  flag  for 
a  page  or  two,  you  may  skip,  or  even  vanlt,  in 
perfect  security  that  you  let  slip  no  import¬ 
ant  thread  of  story  in  doing  so,  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  land  yourself  in  fresh  fields  of  ima¬ 
gery,  description,  or  criticism.  This  makes 
the  Nodes  especially  eligible  perusal  for 
those  avocations  only  permit  them  to  read  in 
snatches.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  some 
high-minded  clerk  in  the  public  offices,  _ 
framed  for  better  things,  wending  bis  way  of  t 
a  morning  to  Downing  Street,  where  he  has 
daily  and  hourly  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
present  ministry,  like  an  Ariel,  compelled  to 
fulfil  the  bests  of  some  damned  witch  or  foul 
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magician,  and  enlivening  the  road  by  the  re¬ 
collection  of  such  a  passage  as  we  are  about 
to  quote,  perused  at  breakfast,  that  abstract¬ 
ed  meal,  where,  absorbed  in  the  book  beside 
bis  plate,  he  had  attempted  to  eat  his  egg 
without  looking  at  it,  daubing  cheeks  and 
chin  horridly  with  the  yolk,  while  the  cat, 
after  devouring  on  the  love-embroidered 
cushion  of  a  neighboring  sofa  his  only  mut¬ 
ton  chop,  returned  to  wash  down  the  ill-got¬ 
ten  morsel  by  inserting  her  head  in  the  cream- 
jug,  and  lapping  up  the  contents  unmolested. 
No  social  circle  beams  for  him.  London  is  a 
desert ;  but  at  Ambrose’s  there  is  an  invisible 
chair  where  he  may  sit  unnoticed  and  bear 
converse  high. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  castle-building  which  a 
Richter-worshipping  friend  assures  us  is  like 
a  felicitous  fragment  of  Jean  Paul,  idol  of 
the  Teutons.  The  Shepherd  is  describing  a 
calm  as  a  contrast  to  a  storm  he  has  first 
painted, — 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m  wrapped  up  in  my  plaid,  and  lyin  a’  my 
length  on  a  bit  green  platform,  fit  for  the  fairies* 
feet,  wi*  a  craig  hangin  ower  me  a  thousand  feet 
high,  yet  bright  and  balmy  a’  the  way  up  wi’ 
flowers  and  briars,  and  broom  and  birks,  and 
mosses  maist  beautifu’  to  behold  wi’  half-shut  ee, 
and  through  aneath  ane’s  arm  gnardin  the  face 
frae  the  cloudless  sunshine  ! 

RORTH. 

A  rivulet  leaping  from  the  rock — 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mr.  North,  no  loupin  ;  for  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  nature’s  ain  Sabbath,  and  the  verra  waters 
were  at  rest.  Look  down  upon  the  vale  profound, 
and  the  stream  is  without  motion  !  No  doubt,  if 
you  were  walking  along  the  bank,  it  would  be 
murmuring  with  your  feet.  But  here — here 
up  among  the  hills,  we  can  imagipe  it  aaleep, 
even  like  the  well  within  reach  of  my  staff! 

RORTH. 

Tickler,  pray  make  less  noise  if  you  can,  in 
drinking,  arid  also  in  putting  down  your  tumbler. 
You  break  in  upon  tbe  repose  of  James’s  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps  a  bit  bonny  butterfly  is  resting,  wi* 
faulded  wings,  on  a  gowan,  no  a  yard  frae  your 
cheek  *,  and  noo,  waukening  out  o*  a  simmer 
dream,  floats  awa  in  its  wavering  beauty,  but  as 
'  if  unwilling  to  leave  its  place  of  mid-day  sleep, 
cumin  back  and  back,  and  roun*  and  roun*,  on 
this  side  and  that  side,  and  ettlin  in  its  capricious 
happiness  to  fasten  again  on  some  brighter 
floweret,  till  the  same  breath  o*  wund  that  lifts 
up  your  hair  sae  refreshingly,  catches  the  airy 
voyager,  and  waits  her  away  into  some  other  nook 
of  her  ephemeral  paradise. 

TICKLER. 

I  did  not  know  that  butterflies  inhabited  the 
region  of  snow. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  and  mony  million  moths ;  some  o’  as  lovely 
gTNn  as  of  the  leaf  of  the  moss-rose,  and  ithers 
bright  as  the  blash  with  which  she  salates  the 
dewy  dawn  ;  some  yellow  as  the  long  steady 
streaks  that  lie  below  the  sun  at  set,  and  ithers 
blue  as  the  sky  before  his  orb  has  westered. 
Spotted,  too,  are  all  the  glorious  creatures’  wings 
— say  rather,  starred  wi’  constellations !  Yet,  O 
sirs,  they  are  but  creatures  o’  a  day. 

WORTH. 

Go  on  with  the  calm,  James — the  calm  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin  a  pile  o’  grass  stranghtens  itself  in  silence, 
you  hear  it  distinctly.  I’m  thinkin  that  was  the 
noiM  o’  a  beetle  gaun  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  freen  on 
the  ither  side  o’  that  mossy  stane.  The  melting  dew 
uakes !  Ay,  sing  awa,  my  bonnie  bee,  maist  in- 
ustrious  o’  God’s  creatures !  Dear  me,  the  beat 
is  ower  muckle  for  him  ;  and  he  burrows  himsel 
in  amang  a  tuft  o’  grass,  like  a  beetle  panting  ! 
and  noo  invisible  a’  but  the  yellow  doup  o’  him. 

I,  too,  feel  drowsy,  and  will  go  to  sleep  amang  the 
mountain  solitude. 

WORTH. 

Not  with  such  a  show  of  cloudr — 

SHEPHERD. 

No !  not  with  such  a  show  of  clouds.  A  con¬ 
gregation  of  a  million  might  worship  in  that 
Cathedral !  What  a  dome  !  And  is  not  that  flight 
of  steps  magnificent  t  My  imagination  sees  a 
crowd  of  white-robed  spirits  ascending  to  the  in¬ 
ner  shrine  of  the  temple.  Hark — a  bell  tolls! 
Yonder  it  is,  swinging  to  and  fro,  half-minute 
time,  in  its  tower  of  clouds.  The  great  air-organ 
’gins  to  blow  its  pealing  anthem — and  the  over¬ 
charged  spirit  falling  from  iu  vision,  sees  nothing 
but  the  pageantry  of  earth’s  common  vapors — 
that  ere  long  will  melt  in  showers,  or  be  waited 
away  in  darker  masses  over  the  distance  of  the 
sea.  Of  what  better  stufl*,  O  Mr.  North,  are 
made  all  our  waking  dreams?  Call  not  thy 
Shepherd’s  strain  fantastic  *,  but  look  abroad  over 
the  work-day  world,  and  tell  him  where  thou 
seest  aught  more  steadfast  or  substantial  than 
that  cloud-cathedral,  with  its  flight  of  vapor-steps, 
and  its  mist  towers,  and  its  air-organ,  now  all 
gone  for  ever,  like  the  idle  words  that  imaged  the 
transitory  and  delusive  glories. 

The  editor,  who  assures  us  that  the  Scotch 
of  the  dialogues  is  of  the  most  classical  de¬ 
scription,  has  appended  foot-notes  explaining 
the  hardest  words.  One  consequence  we 
foresee  from  the  republicatioo  of  the  NoeUi 
is  the  universal  study  of  the  northern  dialect. 
French,  German,  and  Italian  masters  will 
find  their  occupation  gone.  If  it  is  worth 
while  mastering  the  Teutonic  gutturals  to  read 
Goethe  and  Jean  Paul,  why  not  devote  a 
short  space  of  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  Shepherd? 

Many  of  the  topics  have  great  interest 
just  now;  for  instance,  at  page  77,  the  trio 


discourses  as  follows  on  the  power  of  war  to 
afford  fitting  subject  and  inspiration  to  the 
poet : — 

TICKT.EB. 

True.  But  military  war  is  much  harder  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  poetry.  Our  army  is  not  an  independent 
existence,  having  for  ages  a  peculiar  life  of  its 
own.  It  is  merely  an  arm  of  the  nation,  which 
it  stretches  forth  when  need  requires.  Thus 
though  there  are  the  highest  qualities  in  our 
soldiery,  there  is  scarcely  the  individual  life  which 
fits  a  body  of  men  to  belong  to  poetry. 

NORTH. 

In  Schiller’s  Camp  of  Wallerutein  there  is  an 
individual  life  given  to  soldiers,  and  with  fine 
effect.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  army  of  Lord 
Wellington,  all  through  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
though  the  most  like  a  continued  separate  life  of 
anything  we  have  had  in  the  military  way,  comes 
up  to  poetry. 

TICKLER. 

Scarcely,  North.  I  think  that  if  any  army  can 
be  viewed  poetically,  it  must  be  merely  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  the  courage  of  the  nation,  clothed  in 
shape,  and  acting  in  visible  energy  ;  and  to  that 
tune  there  might  be  warlike  strains  for  the  late 
war.  But  then  it  could  have  nothing  of  peculiar 
military  life,  but  would  merge  in  the  general  life 
of  the  nation.  There  could  be  no  camp  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  don’t  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  follow  yon,  for 
I  am  no  great  scholar.  But  allow  me  to  say,  in 
better  English  than  I  generally  speak,  for  that 
beautiful  star — Venus,  I  suspiec,  or  perhaps 
Mars — in  ancient  times  they  shone  together— 
that  if  any  poet,  breathing  the  spirit  of  battle, 
knew  intimately  the  Peninsular  War,  it  would 
rest  entirely  with  himself  to  derive  poetry  from  it 
or  DC-t.  Every  passion  that  is  intense  may  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  poetry ;  and  the  passion 
with  which  the  British  charge  the  French  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  intense,  I  suspec,  to  ground  poetry  upon. 
Not  a  critic  of  the  French  School  would  deny  it. 

Seldom  has  Mars  offered  to  the  Muses  a 
more  attractive  spectacle  than  now,  as  be 
stands  erect,  and,  strangling  Plutus  with  his 
left  hand,  wares  his  right  to  Venus,  who 
stretches  her  white  arms  lovingly  towards 
him  across  the  sea.  What  a  smdier  North 
would  have  made!  What  fiery  valor,  what 
chivalrous  devotion,  what  energy  of  com¬ 
mand  !  By  soldier  we  mean  general  and 
commander-in-chief — or,  if  he  held  a  lesser 
command,  it  should  he  the  cavalry,  and  that 
entirely  independent.  He  would  advance 
from  Eupatona  to  cut  the  communications  of 
the  enemy  with  the  same  confidence  as  he 
used  to  invade  Cockaigne,  throwing  out  his 
skirmishers,  covering  his  flanks,  and  always 
mindful  of  the  commissariat.  What  a  gleam 
in  his  eye  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  mar¬ 
shalled  hordes  of  the  enemy  on  that  wide 
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green  horizon ! — what  a  trumpet  clearness  in 
his  word  to  charge ! — what  splendor  in  the 
rash,  at  once  wild  and  majestic,  with  which 
he  would  lead  the  line  of  sparkling  helmets 
and  dark  Busbies  against  the  northern  hosts, 
cleaving,  repelling,  and  scatteiiog  them,  and 
weary  only  of  smiting  when  the  foe  no  longer 
resisted  but  fled,  crouching  on  the  mane ! — 
Elected  unanimously  to  the  chief  command, 
he  moulds  Pelissier  to  his  potent  will — the 
weak  point  of  the  garrison  is  detected,  and 
after  a  brief  cannonade,  hark ! — the  rush  of 
the  stormers  and  the  cheer  of  Zouave  and 
Guardsman  charging  along  the  streets  of  the 
captured  city ! — Then  the  gazettes  and  tri¬ 
butes  of  a  grateful  country — Sir  Christopher 
North,  G.  C.  B. — Lord  North,  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports — and  so  ascending  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  from  honor  to  honor, 
till  the  population  of  Edinburgh  throngs  out 
to  join  in  one  wild  uproar  of  applause  in 
greeting  Duke  Christopher  returning  from 
the  East. 

Yes,  be  would  have  made  a  fine  soldier,  j 
but  more  fitted  to  shine  before  Troy  than 
before  Sebastopol.  Not  in  our  days,  or  in 
our  army,  is  the  race  to  the  swift,  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  Perchance  the  Norths  might 
not  have  been  connected  with  any  family  in 
power,  or  perchance  there  might  have  l^en 
some  adverse  star  in  the  ascendant  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  some  of  those  numerous 
causes  which  blight  the  military  aspiiant 
might  have  kept  him  back,  while  flippancy 
and  incompetence  were  raised  to  the  high 
places  and  distinctions,  missing  him,  alighted 
on  heads  never  meant  for  honor,  till,  wearied 
and  soured — but  no.  North  was  too  loyal  for 
a  grumbler.  Maimed  and  obscure,  but  con¬ 
scious  of  having  done  his  duty,  he  might 
have  lived  through  the  war  to  retire  on  a 
stipend  just  capable  of  keeping  him  in  wood¬ 
en  legs,  and  have  beguiled  the  long  leisure 
of  lameness  by  writing  the  NocU$  painfully 
with  his  left  hand,  his  right  having  been 
long  since  disabled  by  a  ballet  in  the  trenches 
before  the  Redan.  So,  on  maturely  weigh¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  will  not 
regret  that  his  paths  were  paths  of  peace. 

No  picture-gallery  in  the  world  contains 
scenery  more  varied  and  vivid  than  the  pages 
of  the  Nocte$.  We  know  not  what  great 
master  would  have  best  rendered  this  Burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Heather — perhaps  Rembrandt. 

■HEFHZIU). 

Was  yon  ever  at  the  burning  o'  heather  or 
whins,  Mr.  N(»th  ? 


[Nov., 

aoRTH. 

I  have,  and  have  enjoyed  the  illuminated 
heavens. 

TICKLER. 

Describe. 

NORTH. 

In  balf-an-hour  from  the  first  spark,  the  hill 
glowed  with  fire  unextinguishable  by  waterspout. 
The  crackle  became  a  growl,  as  acre  after  acre 
joined  the  flames.  Here  and  there  a  rock  stood 
in  the  way,  and  the  burning  waves  broke  against 
it,  till  the  crowning  birch-tree  took  fire,  and  ita 
tresaes,  like  a  shower  of  flaming  diamonds,  were 
in  a  moment  consumed.  Whirr,  whirr,  played  the 
frequent  gor-cock,  gobbling  in  his  fear ;  and,  swift 
aa  shadows,  the  old  hawks  flew  screaming  from 
their  young,  all  smothered  in  a  nest  of  ashes. 

TICKLER. 

Good — excellent ! — Go  it  again. 

NORTH. 

The  great  pine-forest  on  the  mountain-side, 
two  miles  oflT,  frowned  in  ghastly  light,  as  in  a 
stormy  sunset — and  you  could  see  the  herd  of  red 
deer,  a  whirlwind  of  antlers,  descending,  in  their 
terror,  into  the  black  glen,  wliose  entrance  gleam¬ 
ed  once — twice — thrice,  as  if  there  had  been  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  then,  as  the  w’ind  changed  the  direction 
of  me  flames,  all  the  distance  sunk  in  dark  repose. 

TICKLER. 

Vivid  Coloring,  indeed,  sir.  Paint  away  ! 

NORTH. 

That  was  an  eagle  that  shot  between  and  the 
moon. 

TICKLER. 

What  an  image ! 

NORTH. 

Millions  of  millions  of  sparks  of  fire  in  heaven, 
bnt  only  some  six  or  seven  stars.  How  calm  the 
large  lustre  of  Hesperus  ! 

TICKLER. 

James,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Didna  ye  pity  the  taids  and  paddocks,  and  asks 
and  beetles,  and  slaters  and  snails  and  spiders,  and 
worms  and  ants,  and  caterpillars  and  buinbees,  and 
a’  the  rest  o’  the  insect-world,  perishin  in  the  flam¬ 
ing  nicht  o'  their  last  judgment  ? 

NORTH. 

In  another  season,  James,  what  life,  beauty  and 
bliss  over  the  verdant  wilderness  !  There  you  see 
and  hear  the  bees  busy  on  the  white  clover — 
while  the  lark  comes  wavering  down  from  heaven, 
to  ait  beside  his  mate  on  her  nest !  Here  and 
there  are  still  seen  the  traces  of  fire,  but  they 
are  nearly  hidden  by  flowers. 

A  grand  piece,  like  a  storm  by  some  great 
musician,  where  sunshine  follows  the  thunder. 
So  does  Nature  ever  essay  to  hide  the  traces 
of  destruction.  We  remember  once,  while 
pursuing  a  moose  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
over  snow  frozen  to  a  hardness  and  smooth¬ 
ness  unattained  by  Macadam,  the  tedious 
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track  through  that  white  world  led  us  to  the 
borders  of  a  regioa  swept  years  before  by  a 
fire  in  the  forest.  The  stately  piue,  with  its 
deep  green  canopy,  the  feathery  pointed  firs, 
with  their  flake-roofed  bending  branches,  the 
deep  hemlock  swamps,  where  black  foliage 
and  stems  and  snow  were  huddled  and  heap¬ 
ed  in  a  wild  tangle,  as  of  ebony  inlaid  on 
ivory — all  vanished ;  and  instead,  there  sprung 
from  the  undulating  desert  only  the  grim 
charred  skeletons  of  trees,  bare,  spectral,  and 
ominous,  with  black  branches,  like  antlers, 
stretching  against  the  gray  sky,  noiseless  and 
motionless,  though  a  breeze  waved  the  living 
forest,  and  the  pines,  whispering  as  they 
bent  and  swayed  to  its  wing,  seemed  to  be 
telling  the  weird  secrets  of  that  ghostly  scene, 
fit  for  lost  spirits  to  wander  in,  forever  deso¬ 
late.  A  hunter,  of  a  race  of  red  skins  well 
nigh  extinct,  leaned  on  his  rifle,  and  told  how, 
many  years  before,  he,  then  a  boy,  had  fled 
for  life  through  these  woods,  pursued  by  the 
crackling  roaring  flames,  which  made  the 
forest  behind  him  one  endless  furnace,  where 
IreM  glowed  and  shrivelled  in  a  long  per¬ 
spective  of  shadowless  fire,  and  before  whose 
hot  breath  he  dashed  on  in  his  race  with  red 
destruction  towards  the  river  below,  and 
found  shelter  in  its  welcome  waters.  There 
he  crouched,  while  there  swarmed  round  him 
the  wild  beasts  and  venomed  snakes  of  the 
forest,  their  savage  instincts  quelled  in  the 
fear  of  burning,  and  the  flames  spreading  to 
the  other  bank,  and  darting  down  like  fierce 
serpents,  till  he  and  all  the  other  living  crea¬ 
tures  scarce  dared  to  gasp  at  the  surface  for 
those  breaths  which  scorched  their  vitals, 
formed  an  arch  beneath  which  the  river,  red¬ 
dened  to  a  bright  glow,  flowed  on  in  a  long 
vista  of  terrible  beauty.  Yet  even  on  this 
blasted  spot  the  soil,  scarred  but  not  desolat¬ 
ed,  had  re-clad  itself  in  verdure,  now  hidden 
by  the  snow,  except  where  the  tops  of  the 
infant  forest  peeped  through,  and  was  in 
summer  filled  with  birds  and  fruits  and  hum¬ 
ming  life. 

We  remember  to  have  somewhere  heard, 
read,  or  dreamed,  a  kind  of  lament,  that  such 
a  genius  as  North’s  should  have  written  itself 
on  his  age  in  such  desultory  characters,  and 
should  not  rather,  with  labor  and  thought, 
have  left  some  complete  and  magnificent  lit¬ 
erary  edifice,  constructed  by  stricter  rules,  as 
an  enduring  testimony  of  its  powers.  No 
reader  and  appreciator  of  the  Nocle$  will  ex¬ 
perience  such  vain  and  shallow  regrets.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  Kremlin  and  the  Par¬ 
thenon  than  two  Parthenons, — and  something 
like  the  northern  structure,  vast,  various,  emi¬ 


nently  picturesque,  sometimes  grotesque  in  its 
quaintness,  often  sublime  in  its  savage  grand¬ 
eur,  with  dark  comers  of  mystery,  and  nooks 
bright  with  sport  and  enjoyment,  and  always 
teeming  with  life  and  interest,  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  left  to  the  world  by  Christopher  North. 
None  but  a  mind  of  unequalled  richness  could 
venture  to  range,  as  his  does,  without  other 
limits  than  the  chances  of  discourse.  Matters, 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  of  recondite  phi¬ 
losophy  and  everyday  life,  are  connected  by 
links  slender,  yet  perfectly  natural,  and  of 
quaint  and  various  design,  into  a  chain  rich 
with  ornaments.  Every  subject  in  turn,  and 
all  alike,  are  treated  with  the  fulness  and 
luxuriance  generally  bestowed  only  on  some 

f)et  theme.  Such  evidence  of  rare  power 
eaves  nothing  to  regret.  Novelists  and 
dramatists  must  have  some  tambour  frame  of 
plot  on  which  to  embroider  their  characters 
and  scenes — essayists  must  acknowledge  the 
efficacy  of  rule  and  compass  in  enabling  them 
to  express  the  results  of  thought,  reading,  and 
experience ;  and  on  their  ingenuity  and  con¬ 
structive  power  often  depends,  in  great  meas¬ 
ure,  the  success  of  their  work.  But  when  an 
author,  taking  us,  like  some  genie,  by  the 
hand,  leads  us,  with  no  apparent  choice  of 
path,  through  scenes  now  wild,  now  familiar 
— sometimes  by  dark  glens  and  gloomy  for¬ 
ests,  sometimes  through  cheerful  streets, 
where  the  common  sights  of  daily  life  are 
suddenly  bright  with  interest — away  across 
wide  moors  haunted  by  the  gor-cock  and 
curlew,  to  the  deep  ravine  where  we  are  made 
to  pause  and  listen  to  the  waterfall  before 
being  taken  into  the  cottage  on  its  bank,  and 
shown  not  only  the  faces  but  the  hearts  of 
its  inhabitants — and  then,  with  a  heigh  pres¬ 
to !  off  to  Princess  Street,  where  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  pavement  have  a  new  meaning  in 
their  ordinary  faces — now  saddened  with  a 
tale  of  pathos,  now  convulsed  with  laughter 
— we  acknowledge  a  power  which  has  more 
resemblance  to  inspiration  than  the  spirit 
which  dictates  either  brilliant  romance  or  pro¬ 
found  philosophy. 

Now  is  Maga  Uke  some  fair  widow,  who 
sees  stalwart  boys,  blooming  daughters,  and 
laughing  children  of  sweet  promise,  around 
her.  Cheerful  and  bright,  difl'using  light 
through  the  household,  and  bringing  jneasure 
to  many  a  circle,  she  ceases  not  to  remember 
him  who  was  her  pride,  who  has  left  on  her 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  her  numerous  off¬ 
spring,  the  impress  of  his  powerful  spirit. 
The  feelings  with  which,  in  moments  sacred 
to  memory,  she  reperuses  the  letters  of  her 
lost  and  wedded  love— dwelling  with  fondness 
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on  the  well-known  characters,  her  eyes  blind-  periences  in  reviewing  the  writings  and  re¬ 
ed  with  tears  even  while  her  lips  smile  bright-  calling  the  genins  of  North, 
ly,  mirth  broken  by  sighs,  weeping  da^ed  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  1«<  September. 
with  soft  laughter — are  such  as  Maga  ez- 
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It  would  be  somewhat  mortifying,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  to  many  of  those  who  are  generally 
considered  “  accredited”  authors,  were  they 
to  step  out  of  the  circle  in  which  their  claims 
are  either  recognised  or  disputed.  Let  them 
lay  aside  peri^icals,  avoid  every  one  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  taste  for  letters,  hold  no  corre¬ 
spondence  with  literary  friends  or  enemies, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  community  they  will 
find  themselves,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
**  nobody.”  Those  who  are  habitually  in 
contact  with  the  literary  world  can  scarcely 
conceive,  or  are  apt  to  forget,  the  amount  of 
indifference  and  ignorance  which  prevails 
without.  Mrs.  Hemans  complained  of  the 
oppressive  weight  of  the  popular  ovations  to 
which  she  was  subjected ;  yet  we  have  an 
idea  that  we  could  have  introduced  her  to 
most  respectable  society,  where  she  might 
have  been  quite  at  ease  on  that  score.  As 
for  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  prettily-bound  volume  being  so 
common  on  drawing-room  tables,  greatest  of 
female  poets  though  she  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  others  besides  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  we  think 
we  could  safely  guarantee  that  she,  as  well 
as  Messrs,  Helps,  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  and 
even  the  grim  Carlyle  himself,  might  appear 
almost  anywhere  without  being  troubled  with 
miy  demonstration,  respectful  or  otherwise. 
The  subject  of  our  present  article  may  be 
ranked  with  the  latter  class,  whose  names, 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  literary 
world,  are  comparatively  unknown  out  of 
that  charmed  circle.  In  “  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter,”  Mr.  Hawthorne  bears  humorous  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  this,  when  describing 
his  sudden  change  from  literary  habits  and 
society  to  those  of  a  custom-house.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  g^ood-humored  philosophy 
on  the  subject,  we  suspect  this  discovery 


must  have  been  rather  tantalizing,  after  wait¬ 
ing  so  long  for  public  recognition ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  as  we  have  said,  setting  custom¬ 
houses  aside,  the  general  reputation  he  has 
acquired  is  as  yet,  to  say  the  least,  limited. 
We  lately  saw  a  critique  on  him,  assuming 
that  the  popularity  of  his  works  required 
that  some  voice  should  be  raised  against 
their  deleterious  influence.  We  hope  the 
conscientious  critic  demolished  the  obnoxious 
democrat  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  to  the 
majority  of  the  respectable  readers  of  his 
publication,  we  fear  he  would  be  denouncing 
a  man  of  straw.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
this  as  yet  limited  reputation  is  slowly  but 
surely  extending,  and  a  few  years  will  great¬ 
ly  change  his  relation  to  many  other  writers 
more  favored  at  present.  “  The  Scarlet  Ijet- 
ter,”  which  appears  first  to  have  procured 
for  him  a  mc^icum  of  public  attention,  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  the  means  of  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  obscurity  bis  other  works — those, 
too,  on  which  we  conceive  much  of  his  future 
reputation  will  rest.  The  fallen  leaves  of 
past  years  have  kept  their  green  through  all 
seasons  of  neglect,  and  now  begin  to  be 
visible,  as  other  once  flaunting,  now  withered, 
weeds  are  swept  away. 

With  not  a  few  points  of  resemblance  to 
recent  English  and  American  authors, 
Hawthorne  has  yet  many  peculiarities  of  his 
own,  so  nicely  characterized  that  we  cannot 
think  of  anything  like  a  complete  prototype 
to  him  in  literature.  Now,  the  quaint,  still 
humor  of  his  thoroughly  Einglish  style, 
reminds  ns  of  Washington  Irving ;  now  the 
delicate,  imperceptible  touches  of  Longfellow 
become  apparent ;  now  the  calm,  genial, 
effortless  flow  of  Helps.  We  have  often  fan¬ 
cied,  also,  that  we  could  detect  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  John  Foster,  but  we  suspect,  were 
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we  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  parallel 
pauages,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  rather 
imaginarj.  There  is  a  tendency,  no  doubt, 
in  both,  to  pry  into  all  the  odd  n^oks,  and 
comers,  and  dark  places  of  the  mind  ;  but 
the  6rm,  strong,  practical  nature  of  Foster 
never  RuiferB  him  to  carry  this  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  always  shapes  his  researches 
to  some  masterly  conclusion,  while  Haw¬ 
thorne  often  runs  riot  in  the  pursuit  from 
mere  apparent  wantonness.  Yet,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  it  is  this  ruling  feature  of  Hawthorne’s 
mind  that  invests  hie  writings  with  much  of 
their  peculiar  charm; — prr^ucing  extrava¬ 
gant  and  overdrawn  description  in  some;  in 
others  it  is  the  seat  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 
In  reading  the  works  of  Macaulay  or  Bulwer 
Lytton,  there  is  often  a  disagreeable 
consciousness  that  all  Is  splendidly  got  up  ; 
but  with  Hawthorne  all  seems  to  flow  from 
the  heart,  and  apropot  of  this,  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  is  a  pretty  fair  test,  in  most 
cases,  of  an  author’s  sincerity,  if  his  reader 
recognizes,  or  thinks  he  recognizes,  some 
thought  of  his  own — some  thought,  probably, 
he  could  never  adequately  express  in  his  own 
language — that  had  flitted  across  his  mind 
in  casual  musings.  We  believe  people  are 
often  unconsciously  swayed  by  this  feeling 
in  the  choice  of  an  author  for  their  favorite ; 
feeling,  if  not  seeing,  with  Alton  Locke — 
“  Here  is  one  who  can  put  our  own  thoughts 
into  language  for  us.” 

Like  almost  every  original  author,  Haw¬ 
thorne  occasionally  verifies  our  great  dra¬ 
matist’s  remark  about  vaulting  ambition 
o’erleaping  itself  and  falling  on  the  other 
side,  giving  utterance  to  the  veriest  drivel, 
such  as  scnbblers  of  the  lowest  order  could 
hardly  be  guilty  of  perpetrating.  It  would 
be  bard  to  say  how  many  readers  he  has 
lost  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  take  up, 
say  the  “  Twice-Told  Tales,”  and  opened  with 
“  Tales  of  the  Province  House,”  or  ”  The 
Three-fold  Destiny.”  Even  in  the  “  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,”  which  abounds  in  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  bis  genius,  abun¬ 
dance  of  pieces  might  be  cited  which  would 
require  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  to  pass 
by.  To  a  critic  of  the  Lord  Jeffrey  genus, 
in  want  of  something  to  prey  upon,  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems  would  hardly  be  more  valua¬ 
ble  in  the  way  of  affording  scope  for  very 
piquant  abuse.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
inclined  to  be  more  good-natured,  rather 
leaning  to  Poe’s  opinion,  that  the  effusions 
of  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents, 
while  those  of  one  less  highly  gifted  are  more 


akin  to  a  level,  on  which  hypothesis  we  are 
disposed  to  forgive  the  descents  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ascents,  and  to  be  much  better 
pleased  with  a  book  the*  half  of  which  is 
nonsense,  and  the  other  half,  as  Christopher 
North  would  have  said,  glorious,”  than 
with  one  which  is  all  very  good,  and  baa 
nothing  to  fall  in  raptures  with  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

Were  we  particularly  anxious  to  impress  a 
reader  favorably  with  Hawthorne  at  starting, 
we  do  not  think  we  could  succeed  better  than 
by  directing  him  to  take  up  the  ”  Moeses  from 
an  Old  Manse,”  and  begiu  at  the  l>eginning, 
when,  if  be  did  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  first 
article,  we  should  certainly  pronounce  him  an 
incorrigible  dullard.  We  remember  our  own 
first  introduction  to  Hawthorne’s  works  most 
vividly.  We  had  just  returned,  in  a  very  im¬ 
proper  and  contemptuous  frame  of  mind,  from 
hearing  a  dreary  lecture  on  the  mighty  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  great  scientific  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  addressed  to  a  philosophical  institution, 
and  found  the  “  Mosses”  awaiting  our  critical 
opinion.  We  took  it  up  carelessly,  expecting 
to  be  further  provoked  by  some  vile  Yankee 
twaddle,  and  cannot  say  how  agreeably  we 
were  disappointed.  How  breezy  and  whole¬ 
some  the  picture  of  the  old  manse,  the  river, 
the  woods, and  the  garden,  compared  with  the 
sickening,  rounded  periods  about  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race,  the  “jabber  about  education” 
(to  use  Mr.  Helps’  expressive  words)  and 
moral  trainings,  which  had  been  falling  like 
lead  on  us  so  long  1  It  was  a  renewal  of  the 
sensation  we  felt  when  first,  in  the  calm  of  an 
autumn  noon,  reposing  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
with  a  canopy  of  bright  green  leaves  above, 
through  which  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
clear  blue  sky  was  caught,  we  turned  over 
the  magic  pages  of  Tennyson,  and  fancied  we 
saw  the  fairy -footed  Olivia  sporting  by  the  tall 
oak  beside  us,  or  yonder  little  hillock  to  be 
where  “  Claribel  low  lieth.” 

To  the  merits  of  the  “  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  the  most  pleasing  and  complete  of 
Hawthorne’s  tales,  an  adverse  criUc,  in  our 
opinion,  unconsciously  pays  a  high  compli¬ 
ment,  when  he  complains  that  the  author 
seizes  on  the  reader  by  the  button,  as  it  were, 
and,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  compels  him 
to  bear  the  story  to  an  end,  which,  after  all, 
turns  out  to  be  no  story  at  all — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  grand  denouement,  no  long  a-miss- 
ing  marriage-certificate  is  discovered,  nor  is 
any  hitherto  supposed  plebeian  elevated  to 
patrician  rank.  An  original  idea,  truly,  to 
censure  an  author  for  contriving  so  to  rivet 
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your  attention  that  you  must  read  his  book 
through,  even  though,  as  the  saying  is,  there 
is  nothing  in  it!  What  would  we  have  given 
for  such  an  attracting  influence  in  the  pages 
of  some  of  those  tales  of  stirring  interest, 
thrilling  incident,  sparkling  dialogue,  masterly 
plot,  &c.,  over  which  we  have  yawned  in  our 
conscientious  wish  to  falsify  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  critics  read  no  farther  than  the  title- 
page  of  the  book  they  demolish  ?  “  The 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  may  be  very 
faulty  as  a  story,  and  we  certainly  would  not 
recommend  it  as  a  model  to  apprentice  fic¬ 
tion-mongers  ;  but  as  we  have  abundance  of 
good  story- writers,  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  will  have  till  doomsday,  we  think  such 
an  author  as  Hawthorne  may  be  allowed  to 
let  his  genius  find  its  own  vent,  and  diverge 
as  often  as  it  pleases  from  any  path  it  may 
ostensibly  follow.  “  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  we  venture  to  say,  would  have 
wanted  the  best  part  of  its  attractions,  had 
the  author  rigidly  repressed  the  promptings  of 
his  luxuriant  fancy,  and  closely  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  narrative,  even  though  the 
plot  and  winding-up  had  been  exciting  enough 
to  please  our  fastidious  censor. 

As  might  be  expected  from  Hawthorne’s 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  he  possesses,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  the  faculty  of  indicating  by 
imperceptible  shades  the  approaching  event 
long  ere  it  is  announced,  like  the  hush  be¬ 
coming  stiller  and  stiller  as  the  noiseless  bat¬ 
talia  of  clouds  creep  denser  and  denser  to¬ 
gether  before  the  storm.  Bulwer  Lytton  has 
often  attempted  this  delicate  descriptive  feat, 
but  has  been  little  more  successful  than  in 
writing  verses  (for  the  latter,  see  “  The  Pil¬ 
grim  of  the  Rhine”).  Only  the  pen  that  flnng 
that  strange,  terrible  gloom  over  the  closing 
scenes  of  “  Bleak  House”  could  rival  the  in¬ 
cidental  touches  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon. 

“  The  Scarlet  Letter”  (Hawthorne’s  most 
popular  book,  by  the  way)  has  the  same 
button-seizing  power;  but  as  the  narrative 
is  made  up  of  more  excitable  materials,  its 
interest  is  of  a  much  more  intense  and  even 
feverish  nature ;  and  we  would  not  say,  but 
that  if  made  acquaintance  with  at  the  witch¬ 
ing  hour  of  midnight,  some  of  its  principal 
characters  might,  to  a  very  imaginative  read¬ 
er’s  eyes,  bleared  with  the  hissing  gas  or 
long-wicked  candle,  appear  squatted  around 
in  ghostly  conference.  It  is,  certainly,  open 
to  the  charge  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the 
“  morbid  and  horrible  ;”  and  after  fairly  get¬ 
ting  out  of  its  weird  fascinations,  and  entering 
on  the  introduction  to  which  we  have  already 
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alluded  (and  which,  of  course,  falls  to  be 
read  last),  it  is,  to  use  Coleridge’s  style  of 
comparison,  like  leaving  a  heated  theatre  for 
an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  night  in  May. 

“  ^e  Blithedale  Romance,”  one  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  most  recent  publications,  lies  more 
open  than  any  other  to  unsparing  and 
well-deserved  ridicule — in  the  characters 
especially :  one  being  inflated  to  burst¬ 
ing  with  about  as  much  success  as  the  frog 
of  old ;  another  insipid ;  another  wofully 
wishy-washy  ;  and  the  hero  of  the  tale  him¬ 
self,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person, 
an  impertinent  sort  of  eavesdropper.  Per¬ 
haps  the  very  undignified  character  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Miles  Coverdale,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  as  the  author 
evidently  intends  him  to  be  understood  as  his 
mouthpiece,  his  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  like 
egotism  may  have  led  him  astray.  Yet,  with 
all  drawbacks,  there  is  hardly  one  of  his 
works  we  could  read  over  with  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  this  eccentric  production,  which 
professes  to  be  a  romance  founded  on  the 
author’s  own  youthful  experience,  setting 
forth  how,  as  one  of  a  band  of  Socialists,  he 
attempted  to  commence  the  work  of  regener¬ 
ating  the  world  by  laboring  with  his  “  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters”  on  a  m^el  farm.  The 
mode  of  life  at  this  new  Arcadia  is  the  great 
charm  ol  the  book,  for  Hawthorne  can  hardly 
fail  to  delight  when  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
nature.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  speaks  of 
her  “like  the  very  spirit  of  earth  imbued 
with  a  scent  of  freshly-turned  soil.”  In  his 
sketches  and  essays,  American  scenery  comes 
before  us  in  all  its  rich  luxuriance  and  unfet¬ 
tered  gladness — no  trim  shaven  lawns  and 
hedges,  and  as  little  of  that  intolerable  sub¬ 
limity  so  tiresome  in  Alpine  and  classic 
scenery  ;  but  the  forest- paths,  and  slow-sail¬ 
ing  river,  with  trees  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  its  waters,  and  rivulets  dancing  with 
wayward  round  and  babble  amid  tangled  un¬ 
derwood.  The  farm-house  at  Blithedale, 
and  its  surrounding  fields  and  woods,  linger 
in  our  recollection  as  a  picture  of  perfect  se¬ 
clusion,  combining  something  of  the  quiet 
stillness  of  English  scenery  with  the  untram¬ 
melled  freedom  of  the  woods,  though  we 
miss  that  feature  of  the  former  alluded  to  by 
our  great  master  of  landscape  : — 

“ - An  English  home — gray  twilight  pour’d 

On  dewy  pasture,  dewy  trees, 

Sofler  than  sleep — all  things  in  order  stored ; 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace.” 

The  rest  of  Hawthorne’s  works  consist 
principally  of  tales  and  sketches ;  and  in 
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these,  notwithstanding  his  filial  love  for  the 
pleasant,  tangible  realities  of  earth,  and  the 
shafts  he  occasionally  aims  at  transcenden¬ 
talism  and  mysticism,  allegory  is  frequently 
employed,  with  masterly  effect,  to  give  li^e 
to  his  conceptions.  His  most  brilliant  and 
finished  effort  of  this  kind  is  "  The  Celestial 
Railroad,”  in  which  the  mantle  of  Runyan 
appears  to  have  descended  on  him  with  a 
double  pordon  of  his  spirit — the  quaint, 
nervous  simplicity  of  the  prince  of  dreamers 
blending  with  bis  own  rich  vividness  of  de¬ 
scriptive  power,  and  quiet  under-current 
humor.  Our  worthy  philosophical  institu¬ 
tion-lecturer  could  haraly  have  supposed  the 
science,  even  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ca¬ 
pable  of  achieving  such  a  commodious  and 
comfortable  mode  of  transit  to  the  celestial 
city,  in  which,  instead  of  trudging  along  the 
road,  the  pilgrim  is  borne  on  the  breath  of 
steam,  with  the  memorable  burden  stowed 
away  in  the  luggage  van.  As  in  most  other 
railways,  a  tunnel  is  necessary,  and  the 
reader  may  compare  the  following  account 
with  the  modern  pilgrim’s  passage  through 
the  Dark  Valley,  with  Christian’s  terror- 
struck  gropings  among  satyrs  and  hobgob¬ 
lins  : — 

“  Even  while  we  were  yet  speaking,  the  train 
shot  into  the  entrance  of  this  dreaded  valley. 
Though  I  plead  guilty  to  some  foolish  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  during  our  headlong  rush  over  the 
causeway  here  constructed,  yet  it  were  unjust  to 
withhold  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  boldness 
of  its  original  conception,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  executed  it.  It  was  gratifying,  like¬ 
wise,  to  observe  how  much  care  had  been  taken 
to  dispel  the  everlasting  gloom,  and  supply  the 
defect  of  cheerful  sunshine ;  not  a  ray  of  which 
has  ever  penetrated  among  these  awful  shadows. 
For  this  purpose  the  inflammable  gas,  which  ex¬ 
udes  plentifully  from  the  soil,  is  cdlected  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  thence  communicated  to  a 
quadruple  row  of  lamps  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  passage.  Thus,  a  radiance  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  even  out  of  the  fiery  and  sulphurous  curse 
that  rests  forever  upon  the  valley — a  radiance, 
however,  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  somewhat  be¬ 
wildering,  as  I  discovered  by  the  changes  which  it 
wrought  in  the  visages  of  my  companions.  In 
this  respect,  as  comrared  with  natural  daylight, 
there  is  the  same  dinerence  as  between  truth  and 
falsehood  ;  but  if  the  reader  ever  travelled  through 
the  Dark  Valley,  he  will  have  learned  to  be  thanx- 
ful  for  any  light  that  he  could  get ;  if  not  from 
the  sky  amve,  then  from  the  blasted  soil  beneath. 
Such  was  the  red  brilliancy  of  these  lamps,  that 
they  appeared  to  build  walls  of  fire  on  both  sides 
of  the  track,  between  which  we  held  our 
course  at  lightning  speed,  while  a  reverberating 
thunder  filW  the  valley  with  its  echoes.  Had 
the  engine  run  off  the  track — a  catastrophe,  it  is 


whispered,  by  no  means  unprecedented— the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit,  if  there  be  any  such  place,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  received  ns.  Just  as  some  dismal 
fooleries  of  this  nature  had  made  my  heart 
quake,  there  came  a  tremendous  shriek  career¬ 
ing  along  the  valley,  as  if  a  thousand  devils 
had  burst  their  lungs  to  utter  it  ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  merely  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
on  arriving  at  a  stopping-place.  The  spot 
w’here  we  had  now  paused  is  the  same  that 
our  friend  Bnnyan^  truthful  man,  but  Infected 
with  many  fantastic  notions,  has  designated  in 
terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as  the  mouth 
of  tlie  infernal  regions.  This,  however,  must 
have  been  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
while  we  remained  in  the  smoky  and  lurid  cavern, 
took  occasion  to  prove  that  Tophet  has  nut  even  a 
metaphorical  existence.  The  place,  he  assured 
us,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct 
volcano,  in  which  the  directors  had  caused  forges 
to  be  set  up  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron. 
Hence,  also,  is  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  engines.  Whoever  had  gazed 
into  the  dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern- 
mouth.  whence  ever  and  anon  darted  huge  tongues 
of  dusky  flame,  and  had  seen  the  strange,  half¬ 
shaped  monsters,  and  visions  of  faces,  horribly 
grotesque,  into  which  Uie  smoke  seemed  to  wreath 
itself, — and  had  heard  the  awful  murmurs,  and 
shrieks,  and  deep,  shuddering  whispers  of  the 
blast,  sometimes  forming  themselves  into  words 
almost  articulate — would  have  seized  upon  Mr. 
Smooth-it-away’s  comfortable  explanation  as 
greedily  as  we  did. 

o  ooooooo  0 

“  The  engine-bell  rang,  and  we  dashed  away, 
after  dropping  a  few  passengers,  but  receiving  no 
new  ones.  Rattling  onward  through  the  valley, 
we  were  dazzled  with  the  fiercely  gleaming  gas- 
lamps  as  before.  But  sometimes  in  the  dark  of 
intense  brightness,  grim  faces,  tiiat  bore  the  as¬ 
pect  and  impression  of  individual  sins  or  evil 
passions,  seemed  to  thrust  themselves  through  the 
veil  of  light,  glaring  upon  us,  and  stretching  forth 
a  great  dusky  hand,  as  if  to  impede  our  progress. 
I  almost  thought  that  they  were  my  own  sins  that 
appalled  me  there — these  were  freaks  of  imagina¬ 
tion — nothing  more,  certainly — mere  delusions, 
which  I  ough^l  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of*,  but  all 
through  the  Dark  Valley  1  was  tormented,  and 
pestered,  and  dolefully  bewildered,  with  the  same 
kind  of  waking  dreams.  The  mephitic  gases  of 
that  region  intoxicate  the  brain.  As  the  light  of 
natural  day,  however,  began  to  struggle  with  the 
glow  of  the  lanterns,  these  vain  imaginations 
lost  their  vividness,  and  finally  vanished  with  the 
first  ray  of  sunshine  that  greeted  our  escape  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Ere  w  e  had 
gone  a  mile  beyond  it,  1  could  well  nigh  have  taken 
my  oath  that  this  whole  gloomy  passage  was  a 
dream.” 

Most  of  Hawthorne’s  other  allegorical  com¬ 
positions  sound  as  incomplete  half  utterances, 
hinting  but  vaguely  at  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  though  we  are  not  sure  if  we 
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Bhould  call  this  indefiniteness  a  defect — the  “  done  into”  Popeian  heroic  measure.  A 
power  of  negative  suggestion  thus  displayed  volume  of  Hawthorne’s  compositions  of  this 
being  often  perfectly  magical.  Yet  we  can*  nature,  selected  from  his  works,  and  cleared 
not  say  that  allegory  is  made  much  more  at-  from  all  surrounding  rubbish,  would  be  a 
tractive  to  us  by  Hawthorne  than  by  his  perfect  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind,  worthy  to 
predecessors ;  and,  as  with  them,  the  degree  take  its  place  beside  “Companions  of  my 
of  pleasure  corresponds  in  great  measure  to  Solitude.’*  There  is  one  paper  in  bis  “  Mosses 


that  in  which  the  sense  of  allegor)'  is  lost. 
We  remember  when  our  worthy  pastor 


from  an  Old  Manse”  wliich  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  literary  aspirant 


broke  up  our  childish  enthusiasm  for  starting  — original,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us, 
direct  on  Christian’s  pilgrimage ;  by  “  ex-  in  conception,  and  rivalling  the  nappiest  ef- 


plaining”  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  notes,  our  interest  sensibly 
diminished  ;  and  so  with  the  “  Faery  Queen,” 
when  we  found  that  Sir  Quyon  was  a  mere 


forts  of  Goldsmith  and  Irving  in  execution. 
“  P.’s  Correspondence,”  as  it  is  styled,  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s,  whose  intellect  being  partially  dis- 


emblem  cX.  holiness.  We  must  confess  a  ordered,  jumbles  together  past  and  present, 


preference  for  an  humbler  vehicle  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  which,  probably  suggested 
by  .^sop’s  pithy  apothegms,  appears  to  be 
of  German  origin,  and  has  been  employed 


living  and  dead,  and  is  a  great  traveller, 
without  stirring  from  the  white-washed,  iron- 
grated  room  to  which  he  is  confined,  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  imaginary  wanderings  a  variety  of 


with  the  happiest  efifect  by  some  of  our  own  personages  who  have  lon^  ceased  to  be  visi- 
writers.  We  need  only  instance  Bulwer  ble  to  any  eye  save  his  own.  Tlius,  in 
Lytton’s  inimitable  sketch  in  “  The  Pilgrims  this  letter,  Mr.  P.  imagines  himself  in  Lon- 
of  the  Rhine,”  showing  bow  the  fox  lost  his  don,  and  gives  his  friend  a  most  interest- 
tail  :  and  Helps’  fable  of  the  lions,  who  ing  and  edifying  account  of  the  various 
made  an  attempt  at  Socialism  in  Friends  in  distinguished  men  long  in  their  graves,  to 
Council.”  It  is  pleasant  enough  now  and  whom  he  has  been  introduced,  lie  found. 


Council.”  It  is  pleasant  enough  now  and 
then  to  step  out  of  the  material  world  ;  but 


whom  he  has  been  introduced.  He  found, 
it  appeared.  Lord  Byron  looking  older  than 


we  do  not  like  to  be  incessantly  reminded  he  anticipated,  though,  considering  his  for- 
that  all  is  unreal,  mist  and  shadow.  The  I  mer  irregularities  of  life,  not  older  than  a 
mind  craves  a  firmer  foothold,  and  prefers  man  on  the  verge  of  sixty  might  reasonably 


swallowing  downright  impossibilities,  if  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  unblushing  air  of  veracity, 
and  imbued  with  a  suflScient  tinge  of  the 
vraieemblable.  This  has  not  escaped  Haw¬ 
thorne  ;  and  be  has  very  happily  embodied 


look.  To  those  who  recollect  the  Byron  of 
Moore’s  “  Life,”  the  following  will  be  rich : 

“The  noble  poet’s  reconciliation  with  Lady 
Byron  is  now,  as  you  are  aware,  of  ten  years’ 
standing  ;  nor  does  it  exhibit,  I  am  assured,  any 


ideas  in  this  form  in  one  or  two  {wpers,  tell-  symptoms  of  breach  or  fracture.  They  a.e’aaid 
mg  his  Ule  as  if  perfectly  prepared  to  vouch  to  be,  if  not  a  happy,  at  least  a  contented,  or,  at 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole.  “The  all  events,  a  quiet  couple,  descending  the  slope 
Artist  of  the  Beautiful”  is  a  fine  instance  of  of  life  with  that  tolerable  degree  of  mutual  sup- 


tbis  ;  and  the  moral  conveyed  loses  none  of  which  will  enable  them  to  come  easily  and 
its  effect,  that  the  reader  is  left  to  find  it  out  comfortably  to  the  bottom.  It  is  pleasant  to  ^ 


for  himself.  In  another  narrative  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  however,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Hawthorne’s  constant  tendency  to  overleap 
his  object,  he  goes  too  mnch  astray,  we  fear, 
for  the  most  devoted  idealist. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  walk  in  which 
Hawthorne  most  excels  is  in  that  blending 
of  the  essay,  sketch,  and  tale,  for  which  we 
have  no  definite  term  as  yet — a  style  which 
seems  so  careless  and  easy,  but  which  is  per- 


flect  how  entirely  the  poet  has  redeemed  his 
youthful  errors  in  this  particular.  Her  ladyship’s 
influence,  it  rejoices  me  to  add,  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  happiest  results  upon  Lord  Byron  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  He  now  combines  the 
most  rigid  tenets  of  Methodism  with  the  ultra 
doctrines  of  the  Posey ites ;  the  fonner  being  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  convictions  wrought  upon  his 
mind  by  his  noble  consort ;  while  the  latter  are 
the  embroidery  and  picturesque  illumination,  de¬ 
manded  by  bis  imaginative  character.  Much  of 
whatever  expenditure  his  increasing  habits  of 


haps  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  one  we  thrift  continue  to  allow  him,  is  bestowed  in  the 
would  defy  any  of  our  artificial  writers  to  reparation  or  beautifying  of  places  of  worship ; 
acquire — Macaulay,  for  instance,  notwith-  this  nobleman,  whoso  name  was  once  con- 
standing  all  bis  brilliance  and  nerve.  One  of  ®idered  a^  s^onym  of  the^  foul  fiend,  is  now  all 


Hawlborne’,  dream;  reverie,,  clothed  ia  the  |.  p<j,-,ie.  Lord  Byro,. 

ghtten^  array  of  Macaulays  rouoded,  i.  ao  aocooiproiaieing  Coomrv«tive,  and  Io««  no 
mcely  balanced  sentences,  would  be  as  su-  opportunity,  whether  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in 
premely  ridiculous  as  an  idyl  of  Tennyson’s  private  circles,  of  denouncing  and  repudiating  the 


but  canonized  as  a  saint  in  many  pulpits  of  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere.  In  politics  Lord  Byron 
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mischievons  and  anarchical  notions  of  his  earlier 
days.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  visit  similar  sins,  in 
other  people,  with  the  sincerest  vengeance  which 
his  somewhat  blunted  pen  is  capable  of  inflicting, 
tjouthey  and  he  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
You  are  aware  that  some  little  time  before  the 
death  of  Moore,  Byron  caused  that  brilliant  but  rep¬ 
rehensible  man  to  be  ejected  from  his  houre. 
Moore  took  the  insult  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  fit  of  ill¬ 
ness  which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Others 
pretend  that  the  lyrist  died  in  a  v’ery  happy  state 
of  mind,  singing  one  of  his  own  sacred  melodies, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  it  would  be  beard 
within  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  gain  him  instant 
and  honorable  admittance.  I  wish  he  may  have 
found  it  so.” 

Mr.  P.  has  also  the  gratification  of  being 
introduced  to  Shelley,  now  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  the  time  superin¬ 
tending  the  publication  of  a  volume  oi  dis¬ 
courses  treating  of  the  poetico-philosophical 
proof  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  for  a  few  unmis¬ 
takable  Ilawthorneisms,  which  peep  out  here 
and  there,  we  could  almost  accept  the  epistle 
as  the  genuine  effusion  of  Mr.  P. 

There  is  one  other  work  of  Hawthorne’s 
in  a  totally  different  vein,  which  we  must  not 
pass  by  in  concluding,  though  we  should  not 
have  regretted  its  non- publication  very  much 
— his  “Life  of  General  Pierce,  the  American 
President.”  We  could  not  help  thinking  it 
a  pity,  as  we  perused  it,  that  such  parties  as 
Whigs  and  Democrats  existed,  or  at  all  events 
that  in  his  zeal  for  the  latter  he  should  have 
been  led  to  step  so  far  out  of  his  own  sphere, 
and  descant  on  patriotism,  the  union,  anti- 
and-pro-slavery,  in  a  style  bordering  some¬ 
what  on  that  of  the  stump  orator.  Occasion 
ally,  no  doubt,  faint  reflections  of  bis  former 
self  may  be  detected,  but  these  partake  in 
some  measure  of  the  character  of  features 
distorted  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  never  have  expected  to  find  an 
apologist  for  slavery  in  the  enthusiastic  be¬ 
liever  in  the  world’s  onward  progress  and  so¬ 
cial  regeneration,  and  the  amiable  volunteer 
laborer  on  the  Pantisocratic  farm.  Yet  he 
tells  us  that  his  hero,  the  general,  “  loved  his 
whole,  united,  native  country  better  than  the 


mistiness  of  a  philanthropic  theory,”  and 
therefore  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
With  this  sentiment  Mr.  Hawthorne  strongly 
sympathizes ;  and  though  he  does  not  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  a  decided  pro-slavery  declara¬ 
tion,  the  line  of  argument  which  he  adopts, 
in  the  attempts  to  reconcile  him«elf  and 
others  to  its  continuance,  is  a  notable  instance 
of  self-deceiving  inconsistency ;  for  we  pre¬ 
sume  he  does  not  question  the  hunan  rela¬ 
tion  which  negroes  War  to  their  taskmasters. 
But  we  must  not  part  from  him  in  ill-humor 
on  this  account,  remembering  how  De  Foe, 
Dissenter  and  pillory  occupant  as  he  was, 
makes  Crusoe  talk  of  slaves,  and  how  John 
Newton,  after  his  conversion,  was  for  some 
time  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  having  previous¬ 
ly,  if  we  mistake  not,  tasted  the  miseries  of 
slavery  himself.  Only  we  hope,  for  his  own 
sake,  Mr.  Hawthorne  will  in  future  give  no 
more  political  lucubrations  to  the  world.  It 
is  evident  that  dealing  with  the  dry,  practi¬ 
cal  doings  of  life  is  not  his  forte,  and  the  field 
over  which  his  genius  can  range  is  so  wide 
and  varied  that  we  can  well  dispense  with 
any  excursions  beyond  it. 

In  the  desultory  remarks  we  have  been 
making,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  put¬ 
ting  forward  any  claims  for  Hawthorne  to 
rank  as  a  model  anything.  Exceptions  of 
every  kind  may  be  taken  to  his  works,  which, 
though  perhaps  sans  peur,  are  certainly  not 
always  «ant  rtproche.  But  withal  he  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  as  such  without  any  further 
“  peroration”  we  leave  him  to  our  readers. 
We  are  quite  conscious  that  we  have  not 
done  anything  like  justice  to  his  peculiar 
genius  ;  but  we  must  excuse  ourselves  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  American  critics,  who  re¬ 
marks  that  it  “  presents  traits  so  fine  as  to 
be  almost  too  excellent  for  popularity,  as,  to 
every  one  who  has  attempted  their  criticism, 
they  are  too  refined  for  statement.  The  bril¬ 
liant  atoms  flit,  hover,  and  glance  before  our 
minds,  but  the  remote  sources  of  their  ethe¬ 
real  light  lie  beyond  our  analysis — 

‘  And  no  speed  of  ours  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails.’  ” 


SrosKY  Smith. — Sydney  Smith  had  once 
to  go  to  Court,  and  this  is  his  description  of 
what  occurred ; 

“  I  found  my  colleague  Tate,  the  other 
day,  in  his  simplicity,  consulting  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Newfoundland  what  he  should 
wear  at  the  levee — a  man  who  sits  bobbing 


for  cod,  and  pocketing  every  tenth.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  worse  when^  went,  by  consult¬ 
ing  no  one ;  and,  through  pure  ignorance, 
going  to  the  levee  in  ehoe-strings  instead  of 
shoe- buckles. 

“  I  found  to  my  surprise,  people  looking 
down  at  my  feet.  I  could  not  think  what 
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they  were  at.  At  first  I  thought  they  had 
discovered  the  beauty  of  my  legs,  but  at  last 
the  truth  burst  on  me,  by  some  wag  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  thinking  I  had  done  it  as  a  good 
joke.  I  was,  of  course,  excessively  annoyed 
to  have  been  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
vulgar,  unmeaning  piece  of  disrespect,  and 
kept  my  feet  as  coyly  under  my  petticoats  as 
the  veriest  prude  in  the  country,  till  I  could 
make  my  escape ;  so  perhaps,  after  all,  I  had 
better  have  followed  my  friend’s  example.” 

Mr.  Gordon  Ccmmiko’s  Exhibition. — On 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  lion-hunter,  opened  a  new  dioramic  ex¬ 
hibition  at  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  which  was 
explained  by  him  in  a  lively  and  familiar 
style.  The  views  of  the  diorama,  and  the 
smaller  pictures  shown  upon  an  easel,  have 
been  admirably  executed  by  Messrs,  llaghe. 


[Nov., 

Philips,  Leach,  and  Uarrison  Weir;  and  some 
of  the  landscapes  appeared  remarkably  per¬ 
fect  Mr.  Cumming’s  manner  and  address 
are  simple  and  straightforward,  and  carry  con¬ 
viction  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  statements.  He  vindicated  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  wanton  destructiveness, 
by  observing  that  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
which  he  killed,  even  of  the  toughest  old 
elephant,  aflTorded  acceptable  food  to  the 
hungry  natives  who  followed  him,  and  that, 
as  for  the  lions  and  leopards,  he  was  perform¬ 
ing  a  useful  public  service  in  relieving  the 
country  from  their  terrible  presence.  The 
hides,  horns,  skulls,  and  tusks  of  the  different 
sorts  of  beasts  which  were  slain  by  Mr.  Gum¬ 
ming  during  his  five  years’  campaign  in  South 
Africa,  were  to  be  seen  around  the  room,  as 
good  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  perilous 
achievements. 
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TnF,  enterprising  house  of  Mason  Brothebs,  has  i 
lately  issued  a  few  works  of  fiction  of  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior  order :  Ruth  Hall,  already  famous  for  i 
its  literary  ability  and  its  pungent  satire,  is  in  some 
respects  a  remarkable  work.  It  is  very  unequal — 
the  first  part  greatly  surpassing,  in  the  animation 
and  skill  of  Its  delineations,  the  narrative  of  events 
which  composes  the  latter  part  It  displays  eon- 
Bununate  art  in  depicting  characters — bringing  out, 
with  a  few  sharp  strokes,  lineaments  that  can  never 
be  forgotten,  and  imparting  a  life  and  individuality 
worthy  of  Dickens  himself  With  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  or  design  of  the  work  we  have  no  disposition 
to  meddle.  On  all  accounts,  it  is  inexcusable  ;  but 
no  obliquity  of  intention  can  blind  the  reader  to  the 
evidences  of  genius  and  extraordinary  power  which 
the  work  discloses. 

A  very  different,  but  still  very  able  work  is 
Olie ;  or.  The  Old  West  Room :  the  Weary  at  Work 
and  the  Weary  at  Rest.  Turning  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a  little  friendless  orphan,  it  presents  a  picture  of 
exquisite  parity  and  great  pathos.  The  style  has  a 
naturalness  and  grace  well  fitted  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  story,  and  a  moral  aim  that  enlists  the  read¬ 
er's  admiration  and  respect.  Without  exciting  inci¬ 
dents.  and  dealing  only  with  the  experiences  of  the 
poor,  it  nevertheless  has  a  genuine  interest,  and  en¬ 
forces  a  deep  and  betvtiful  lesson. 

The  Rag  Picker  is  another  work  of  decided  merit, 
and  seeking  much  the  same  general  end,  though  by 
means  of  ehtracters  that  less  touchingly  appeai  to 
the  reader’s  sympathy.  It  is  a  painfuTiy  absorbing 
narrative,  well  conceived  and  well  executed. 


.  Cone  Gut  Comers  is  a  temperance  tale  full  of  wit, 
sarcasm  and  the  sharpest  hits.  It  describes  common 
life  in  New  England  with  the  homely  fidelity  of 
Hogarth  and  the  sharp  satire  of  Swift.  It  evinces 

Eowers  which  must  make  their  possessor  famous  if 
e  chooses. 

Hr.  RionaLP  has  published  a  Journal  of  the  Japan 
Expedition,  by  Lieut  Spaulding,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  at  the  present  time.  Having  access  to 
all  the  movements  of  the  squadron,  the  book  contains 
a  complete  record  of  the  negotiations  by  which  Japan 
was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  besides 
presenting  very  readable  and  inatractive  sketches  of 
this  singular  people. 

Ihe  same  house  issues  also  a  striking  work,  enti* 
tied,  The  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  which  purport.^ 
to  be  an  account  of  a  residence  of  an  English  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  in  some  capacity  which 
attached  him  to  the  person  of  the  king.  It  is  very 
frank  and  unambiguous  in  its  revelations,  and  gives 
an  interesting  and  apparently  accurate  insight  into 
the  interior  of  an  Oriental  court. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  have  recently  published  a 
work  of  rare  merit,  entitled,  The  Christ  of  History. 
An  attempt  to  prove  from  the  simple  incidents  of  the 
Redeemer’s  earthly  life  that  he  was  superhuman  and 
divine.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
rigidly  inductive  process  of  the  argument,  and  the 
admirable  candor  with  which  it  is  conduct^. 

They  have  also  issued  a  pleasant  fireude  stoiy. 
The  Family  at  Heathcrdale,  which  unites  an  impres¬ 
sive  moral  with  an  engaging  story. 
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Mn.  Stephens,  the  anthorof  the  striking  and  very  | 
■aocessful  work  Fashion  and  Famine,  has  published 
another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled,  The  Old  : 
Homestead.  Its  scene  lies  in  New  York,  and  its  in-  I 
terest  turns  upon  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  a  | 
charming  little  orphan,  which  Mrs.  8.  has  painted  ' 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  It  is  exceedingly  I 
interesting  as  a  tale,  and  displays  much  more  art  { 
in  its  construction  than  its  predecessor.  It  has 
s  everr  element  of  popularity,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  hare  abundant  success.  (Bcncs  axd  Bsothkk.  ) 


Among  the  recent  issnes  and  announcements  of  | 
the  Englisli  press  we  dnd  but  few  that  are  notice¬ 
able. 

Meteorological  Essays  of  Francis  Arago. 
Westminster  and  other  Historical  Sketches,  by  W.  ' 


D.  Arnold. 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Rene  Billot,  with  a  Journal  of 
his  Voyage.  2  voU. 

Little  Willie,  by  Margaret  Brewster,  the  sensible 
author  of  Work  and  a  Plenty  of  it. 

Victoria,  Past  and  Present,  by  Robert  Caldwell. 

A  new  edition  of  Chaucer,  edited  by  Bell. 

Embawics  and  Foreign  Courts,  a  History  of  Diplo¬ 
macy,  by  a  Rosing  Englishman. 

A  reprint  of  the  Female  Life  among  the  Mormons, 
by  an  Elder’s  Wife. 

Patriarch,  or  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and 
Probatiou,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris. 

A  Translation  of  Hegel's  Subjective  Logic. 

General  Klapka’s  History  of  the  War  in  the 
East. 


I 


Recollections  of  Russia,  by  a  German  Nobleman. 
A  reprint  of  Stanhope  Burleigh. 

Revelations  of  a  Poor  Curate,  by  W.  Wicken- 
den. 

Mrs.  Trollope’s  new  novel,  Gertrude. 

It  is  understood  that  the  two  volumes  of  Macau¬ 


lay's  History,  so  loi^  expected,  will  be  published 
before  Christmas.  They  were  in  press  some  time 
ago,  but  on  the  discover}'  of  some  important  docu¬ 
ments,  the  fourth  volume  was  withdrawn  and  almost 
entirely  re-written. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Brougham’s  works  is  now 
in  progress  of  publication. 

Dickens  has  announced  a  new  serial  novel. 

The  entire  works  of  Prof.  Wilson  are  in  process 
of  publication,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Ferricr. 
The  first  volume  contains  part  of  the  Noctet,  and  is 
very  favorably  received.  The  whole  edition  will 
extend  to  twelve  volumca 

It  is  now  denied  that  Mr.  Stanley  is  editor  of  the 
Quarttrltf.  It  is  edited  by  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwyn. 

I'bc  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  has  re¬ 
ceived,  per  Atlantic,  the  original  engagements, 
duly  signed,  by  the  following  artists  : 

1.  MlliK.  Dkru-Pitxma,  Prima  Donna,  from  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Mailrid. 

2.  Signor  Salviani,  first  Tenor,  from  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  La  Pergola,  in  Florence. 

3.  Siu.NOR  Caspani,  first  Basso,  from  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Milan. 

4.  Mu.k.  Vkntai.di,  Seconda  Donna  and  Con¬ 
tralto,  from  the  Italian  Opera  in  Bologna. 

The  company  at  the  Ac^emy  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  that  can  be  gathered  together  by  any 
manager.  It  possesses  three  Prime  Donne,  three 
Contralti,  two  first  Tenors,  three  Baratoni,  three 
Bassi,  and  a  magnificent  Orchestra  and  Chorus, 
nuraixsring  upwa^s  of  one  hundred  competent  in¬ 
dividuals.  Ihe  entire  number  employed  exceeds 
two  hundred  persons. 


Tlie  Prophet  and  the  Huguenots  are  ready,  and 
will  be  produced  on  the  arrival  of  the  artists. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  are  entirely  new,  and 
very  costly.  In  fact,  the  miu  en  leene  will  be  most 
gorgeous,  and  far  eclipsing,  in  splendor,  anything 
attempted  heretofore. 

Miutart  Literatiiik. — American  papers  are  re¬ 
marking  on  the  absence  of  all  literary  effort  in  the 
Crimea,  and  are  therein  noting — very  much  to  their 
own  glorv — a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
surroundings  of  an  American  and  of  an  English 
army.  The  contrast  is  fair.  The  seif-laudation  is 
not  unjust.  Our  readers  know  that  when  the  Yan¬ 
kees  marched  into  Mexico  they  carried  with  them 
a  printing  press,  and  publisherl  a  newspaper  along 
the  line  of  invasion.  Across  prairies,  through  dan¬ 
gerous  posses,  over  mountain  ranges,  sometimes  on 
mules,  oftener  on  men’s  shoulders,  occasionally  in 
wagons — travelled  press,  paper,  type  and  ink— ^edl- 
tors,  contributors,  and  pressmen — fighting,  forag¬ 
ing,  writing,  working  onward.  Infinite  were  the 
uses  of  the  press.  It  carried  orders  through  the 
camp.  Every  morning  the  soldier  read  in  it  the 
story  of  the  previous  day.  It  anticipated  the  ga- 
xettes.  It  disseminated  orders  of  the  day  ;  it  per¬ 
petuated  the  gossip  of  the  camp  ;  refiecW  public 
opinion  in  the  army ;  made  known  every  want ; 
supplied  every  informatiou ;  exercised,  inspired, 
and  animated  every  heart.  Had  the  Americans 
been  in  the  Crimea,  they  would  have  had  doily  pa¬ 
pers  at  Balaklavo,  Eupatoria,  Yenikale,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  these  papers  reflecting  the  humors, 
incidents  and  life  of  the  camp — would  have  ranked 
amcm^  the  best  historical  documents  on  the  war. 
As  it  18,  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  are  indebted  to 
the  London  Journals  for  authentic  information  of 
what  occurs  in  the  camp  itself,  and  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  their  own  tents.  Jonathan  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  some  respects. — Athmcnim. 

A  Danish  Tkasslation  or  BANCRorr's  Histobt 
OP  TH*  United  States. — To  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
through  him  to  American  literature,  the  compli¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  paid  of  a  Danish  translation 
of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  three  volumes 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  Copenhagen, 
the  first  in  1853,  and  the  second  and  third  in  1854. 
A  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  h’lstory  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  her  institutions  is  felt  in  Denmark,  which 
the  appearance  of  this  translation  cannot  fail  to 
augment.  The  Danish  work  bears  the  title,  “De 
forenede  Staters  Historic,  fra  Opdagelsen  af  det 
!  Americanske  Fastland,  af  George  Bancrofl.  Over¬ 
sat  af  Chr.  Wulff.”  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Wulff  is  a  man  of  great  accomplishments  and  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ;  he  has 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  progress  of  freedom 
in  America,  and  his  labor  in  his  e.xcellent  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  one  of  enthusiasm  and  love. 

M.  Rolus,  author  of  two  esteemed  works,  “His- 
to’ire  des  Religions  de  la  Or4ce,’’  and  “  Recherches 
sur  le  culte  de  Bacchus,”  has  just  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  He  was  a  noted  antiquary,  and 
was  for  some  years  librarian  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

M.  DE  QcATREFAOEfi,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  has  been  nominated  Profi'ssor  of 
Authropology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
I  in  that  city,  in  the  room  of  M.  Serres. 

At  a  sale  of  autograph  letters  in  London,  recent¬ 
ly,  a  characteristic  note  from  Benjamin  P'ranklin 
brought  one  pound  nineteen  shillings.  It  ran : — 
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“Mr.  Straban  :  Yon  are  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  that  majority  which  has  doomed  my 
country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to  burn 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon 
your  bands !  They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relations !  You  and  I  were  long  friends ;  yon 
are  now  my  enemy  and  I  am 

Yours,  B.  FBAJiKUM." 

The  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  is  at  present  vacant,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alison,  who  has 
long  occupied  a  place  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England.  Dr.  Alison  has 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  thirty-seven  years.  He  is  a  brother  of  Sheriff 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
the  last  European  war. 

Amoho  the  new  works  announced  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  London  publishers,  are  the  following  : 

Memoirs  of  Lieut.  &llot,  with  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

The  Oreek  New  Testament,  edited  from  Ancient 
Authorities,  with  Various  RttMlinga,  and  the  Latin 
Version  of  Jerome,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  of  ^ 
which  a  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Pages  of  the  Work  ! 
are  issued. 

Historical  Cities  of  Eastern  Europe.  Four  Lec¬ 
tures,  illustrative  of  the  Past  and  Present  of  Tur¬ 
key,  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland ;  with  a 
Fifth  Lecture  on  the  Character  and  Career  of  Nich¬ 
olas,  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  Washington  Wilke, 
author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Half  Century,”  Ac. 

The  Crimean  Enterprise ;  What  Should  have 
been  Done,  and  What  Might  be  Done,  by  GapU 
Qleig,  92d  Highlanders. 

The  Food  of  London ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Past  His¬ 
tory,  Chief  Varieties^  Sources  of  Supply,  Modes  of 
Pn^uction,  Probable  Quantities,  Means  of  Trans¬ 
port,  and  Machines  of  Distribution  of  the  Food  and 
Beverages  for  a  Community  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  by  George  Dodd. 

Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution;  originally  contributed  to  the  “Quarterly 
Review,”  collect^  and  arranged  by  theRt.  Hon.  J. 
W.  Croker. 

A  View  of  the  Brazils,  seen  through  a  Naval 
Glass  :  with  Notes  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade, 
by  Edw.  Wilberforee,  late  of  H.  M.  Navy. 

An  Outline  of  the  Constitutional  History  and 
Existing  Government  of  the  British  Dependencies ; 
with  the  Orders  in  Council,  Statutes,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Documents  relating  to  each  Dependency, 
by  Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  Bsrrister-at-Law. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lannage  ;  a 
new  edition,  founded  on  that  of  1773  (the  last  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  lifetime),  of  which  the  Text 
will  be  verbally  and  literally  given,  with  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  new  matter  contained  in  Dr. 
Toad’s  Edition,  and  with  numerous  other  emenda¬ 
tions  and  additions,  by  U.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  in  3 
vola  4to. 

A  Portion  of  the  Jonmal  kept  by  Thomas  Raikei^ 
Eeq.,from  1831  to  1647  ;  comprising  Reminiscences 
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of  Social  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris 
daring  that  period. 

History  of  England  and  France  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  the 
Early  Reformation,  by  Lord  Brougham.  Second 
edition. 

Catharine ;  or,  E^ptian  Slavery  in  1862,  by  W. 
J.  Beaumont,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Lives  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men ;  to  whiol» 
are  prefixed,  Arago’s  History  of  My  Own  Life,  and 
Humboldt’s  Preface  to  the  collected  Works,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Baden  Powell,  F.R.S.,  Rear-Adm.  W.  H. 
Smyth,  and  R.  Grant,  E^.,  M.A. 

Mr.  Raskin  is  again  at  work  as  an  illustrator  of 
the  genius  of 'Turner.  Some  drawings  by  the  great 
master  of  landscape — twelve  in  number,  but  not 
equally  finished  —  representing  the  Harbors  of 
England — are  in  Mr.  Raskin's  bands  for  critical 
elucidation.  The  scenes  are  crowded  with  boats, 
as  in  Turner’s  “  Coast  Scenery  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  has  supplied  the  commentator  with  an  un¬ 
worn  and  picturesque  topic — the  history  of  boat¬ 
building  in  relation  to  Art  in  all  ages.  The  work, 
we  understand,  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  autumn. 

Besides  the  sum  oi  5,0<K)(.  given  to  Captain 
M'Clnre  for  his  Arctic  services,  a  further  sum  of 
5,00(V.  has  been  voted  to  his  officers  and  crow,  and 
800/.  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  whicn 
will  be  placed,  very  appropriately,  in  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Science  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
naturalist,  Dr.  George  Johnston,  which  took  place 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  July  SOth,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  known  by  bis  works 
on  various  branches  of  natural  history. 

M.  A.  Dumas  has  been  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  to  collect  all  the  popular  ballad 
poetry  of  the  South  of  France. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  been  elected  Foreign  Cor¬ 
responding  Member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  place  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  Gauss. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  announced  in  the  list  of  lec¬ 
turers  at  the  Mercantile  Libras  Association,  New 
York,  for  the  winter  season.  His  lectures  will  be 
prepared  specially  for  the  United  States.  His  mb- 
|«t  is  “  The  Four  Georges,” — an  excellent  subject 
in  such  peculiar  handa 

A  young  naturalist,  Mr.  N.  H.  Mason,  whose 
acquirements  are  certified  by  some  of  our  highest 
authorities,  is  about  to  visit  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canary  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
research.  Mr.  Mason  has  already  made  himself 
familiar  with  Madeira,  and  his  object  is  to  make 
extensive  collections  of  shells,  plants,  insects,  and 
other  specimens  of  natural  productions — for  insti¬ 
tutions  and  for  private  collectioris. 

A  new  work,  entitled  “  Modern  Pilgrims,’’  by  the 
author  of  “  Peter  SchlemibI  in  America,”  la  in  press 
and  will  be  published  early  in  October  ne^  The 
Rocheder  American  answers  the  query :  Who  tcroU 
Peter  SchlemM  T'  by  stating  that  the  author’s  name 
is  Geokoe  Wood,  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
who  has  been  a  resident  Of  Washington  for  many 
years. 
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